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AMATEUR ACTING IN CAMP. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MAGazine, 





URING the early years of the war the life of the soldier on 
D the coast of South Carolina was one continued series of 
drills, picket-duty, and camp-cleaning. Between the battle of 
Pocotaligo and the battle of Honey Hill, with the exception of 
occasional night-raids upon the islands in the possession of the 
enemy, and sundry alarms of the invaders’ presence in force causing 
a sudden concentration at the threatened point of the few troops we 
had, there was nothing resembling campaign service to relieve the 
monotony which made time hang so heavily on the spirits of the 
soldiers stationed between Charleston and Savannah. Under these 
circumstances they of course sought every kind of amusement the 
nature of their position would allow. Where discipline was lax 
enough to permit it, some enjoyed the pleasures of hunting and 
fishing. Others relieved the tedium of their situation by means of 
such books as they could lay their hands on, though these were 
already become few in number and not very choice, as the libraries of 
that part of the country had been much reduced, partly by free distri- 
bution in the camps of troops temporarily stationed there, partly 
because many of the more valuable books had been sent away for 
safety in the event of the occupation of the coast by the enemy, 
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514 Amateur Acting in Camp. 


partly because of the loss of many left by the planters in their winter 
homes. Many families still resided in the neighborhood, just within 
our lines; and those of the soldiers whose social instincts were 
strong, passed some of their many leisure hours in visiting them. One 
or two little summer villages were sufficiently strong in young people 
to make gay little gatherings possible from time to time. It was near 
one of these that the camp-scene I am about to describe took place. 
An artillery company, composed mainly of very young men, had been 
for some time encamped not very far away. In this body had been 
recently formed a troupe of amateur comedians, who after many 
private rehearsals felt so confident that they could give some amuse- 
ment to the public, that they invited the ladies of the village and of 
the surrounding country to attend their theatre on a certain night in 
the coming week. As the performance was for the ladies’ benefit, I 
shall attempt to describe it from the ladies’ point of view. Transport 
yourself then, reader, to what I shall call the little summer retreat, 
sienville, situated in the pine-woods, and at this time blessed with a 
larger number of sweet young girls than it ever held before. My 
merry cousin, Lucy Motte, is just marshalling her party, and every- 
body who is ready and a few who are not, say it is high time to set 
out. The camp is only a few miles distant; but the roads are rough 
and the night is dark, and it is evident that the party must go slowly. 
They are therefore to start about dusk and be well on their way before 
black darkness sets in. Arthur Pinckney, a wounded soldier from the 
army in Virginia, fast getting sound again now, rides on horseback, as 
room is wanted in the carriage for Miss Nellie and Miss Effie Maine, 
Lucy’s friends. Arthur is Lucy’s cousin too, but not so near in blood 
as I am, though much nearer in heart. He could be back in Virginia 
now if Lucy were not so very much in his thoughts. No doubt he 
would be pleased to be in the carriage on the front seat beside his 
charmer, but somehow John Bellinger is there by some arrangement 
of Lucy’s, for which she probably has good reasons of her own. But 
if John had set his heart upon any especially interesting conversation 
with her, he had certainly counted without his hostess, for —and it is 
possible that my wicked little Lucy delightedly foresaw this — he was 
far too much occupied in attending to the lively rattle with which 
Miss Nellie seemed bent upon entertaining him, to be able to say 
three consecutive sentences to Lucy. It is to be feared that, with all 
her attractive piquancy in ball-room hours, the dark-eyed Miss Maine 
was this evening the object of many unspoken wishes savoring little 
of gallantry. Her sister, Miss Effie, was of a somewhat staid deport- 
ment, not so much demure as grave. Her special property was 
decorum, on which theme she would often lecture Nellie in private in 
such copious streams of eloquence as to drive the poor girl, though 
older than herself, into a high state of nervous excitement. The only 
remedy would be a good, fair, hearty spell of flirtation or an intensely 
absorbing novel. But decorum itself kept Miss Effie from enlarging 
much in public on anything but propriety in the abstract. So that, 
except now and then to check the too wayward flights of her volatile 
sister, she took no part in the conversation between Nellie and John, 
but directed her talk almost exclusively to Lucy, whose spirits being 
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high this evening, enabled her to endure all the platitudes inflicted 
upon her with something like indifference. Arthur would ride up 
every now and then to the carriage window, and address some stirring 
remark to those within entirely at cross-purposes with the flow of 
talk going on there ; and contented with eliciting some reply which 
indicated that he was heard and attended to, he would fall back to the 
rear and commune with himself— poor fellow!—as before. Now, it 
so happened that, without caring much for him perhaps, Lucy was 
giving her attention to John Bellinger’s words far more than to the 
sober utterances of Miss Effie; and as this practice of listening 
alternately to one and the other made her hearing quicker for any 
third effort of the kind— women do so many things at a time —she 
was generally the first to catch the purport of what Arthur said, and 
to take upon herself the task of replying. Then, too, it was a relief 
to her to turn from the rather tiresome talk of the lady opposite, and 
she therefore very naturally rewarded Arthur for the pleasing inter- 
ruption with a warm and affectionate smile, the nature of which was 
mistaken perhaps by both the young men. Arthur grew gladder and 
more glad on every such occasion, and John grievously tormented 
himself. Nellie’s chat ran on victorious, and John seemed to listen so 
well that she gave him higher and higher rank in her favor at every 
pause she made to catch breath for a fresh start. 

It was after dark when the carriage drove up to the camp. The 
ladies having succeeded with the aid of their escorts in emptying the 
carriage safely of their numberless cloaks, shawls, and wrappers, as 
well as of their own sweet persons, were attended by Arthur and John, 
assisted by Rob Ferguson, who had hurried out to meet them, to the 
camp-house of the latter, which, like the rest of the camp-huts, was a 
comfortable little room, built of pine-logs closely put together, and 
warmed by a huge pile of lightwood knots blazing out a cheerful light 
and warmth from a neat little chimney-place just large enough for 
three men to plant themselves in front. So huge a fire, however, had 
been provided for this occasion that the whole house was warm as a 
toast from end to end; and the rough wooden chairs, on which the 
ladies were invited to sit, were put back against the walls to secure 
their occupants from the heat. The scanty furniture of this military 
abode had been neatly arranged before the arrival of the ladies ; and 
they were obliged to confess that, judging from present appearances, 
the Salique law which rules the domestic concerns of the soldier had 
not prevented the genius of good housekeeping from coming into their 
midst. Only one circumstance militated against this general aspect 
of order and decency. This was the grim array of pipes on the 
rough shelf over the chimney-place, which Rob dignified by the name 
of mantelpiece. 

The camp-houses varied very little in size ; all had their gable-ends 
on a common street, each having a neighbor opposite. Some had the 
door opening upon the street ; others, of which Ferguson’s was one, 
opened at the side. In front of each line of houses wooden stands 
filled with earth had been put up, upon which were piled fat pine- 
knots, resinous and jagged, which were already kindled, and lit up the 
camp-street in a great blaze of brilliant red light. Rude and rustic 
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as the illumination was, it imparted a most radiant beauty to the soft 
cheeks and bright eyes of those who passed down between these 
gipsy lamps to their seats in front of the stage. 

When Lucy and the Maines arrived, there were already quite a 
number of young ladies from the surrounding country assembled. 
But as there seemed to be abundance of room on the front seats for 
those who came to see the performance and not to talk, it was agreed 
that Rob Ferguson’s house should be honored with their presence for 
some time longer, and that they would not take their seats among the 
audience until the young men had ascertained that it was nearly time 
for the curtain to rise. Meanwhile, Lucy, on a hint from Rob, sent 
Arthur to entreat Lilias Gregorie, who had just arrived with her aged 
father, Mr. Walter Gregorie, of ‘Tideland, to join their party in Rob’s 
house. This Arthur did, taking care to call it Azs house, which in 
truth it was, as he stayed a good deal in the artillery camp, and was a 
sort of honorary member of Ferguson’s mess. ‘This little artifice was 
employed by him from a delicate regard for Lilias’s modesty, as her 
engagement to Rob was not generally known, and was sufficiently 
recent to bring blushes to her cheeks at the happening or the bare 
mention of anything that might have the air of forwardness. But as 
Arthur and Lucy were both cousins of hers, she felt no hesitation in 
accepting their invitation, and accordingly came in on Arthur’s arm, 
looking very beautiful and fairy-like, with the delicate bloom on her 
cheek heightened into quite a rosy glow when she noted the pleasure 
which her presence gave to Rob Ferguson. 

As for Phil, Lucy’s brother, an enthusiastic young chevalier of 
between fourteen and fifteen summers, he was nowhere to be seen, and 
had not made his appearance among them since dinner-time. Lucy 
had frequently asked of Arthur and John during the evening what had 
become of him ; but they were as ignorant of the young knight-errant’s 
movements as she was. So she asked Mr. Gregorie, who came in after 
Lilias, arm-in-arm with Mr. Carteret of Southdale, a warm friend of 
his, with whom he was discussing topics of planting interest. 

“ Oh, Cousin Walter,” said she, “do tell me if you have seen anything 
of Phil? We expected him to come here with us. Indeed, he has 
been full of the idea for the last week. But no one has seen him this 
evening. Where he can have gone to I cannot imagine. Have you 
seen him? Have you, Mr. Carteret?” 

“My dear Miss Lucy,” said the latter, “do not be at all concerned 
about Philip ; I believe he is in very good company. He rode over 
this evening to attend Millicent, and is with her now, both longing 
most earnestly for the curtain to rise, though they are talking away to 
each other at a great rate, in such grandiloquent language as would 
have suited three centuries ago rather than the present age. Millicent 
is almost as great a worshipper of the Middle Ages as Philip ; and to 
hear them now you would imagine you were listening to Surrey, or 
Sidney, or Raleigh, carrying on a gallant discourse with one of the 
grand dames of those buried ages.” 

Lucy laughed. “When,” said she, “will Phil outgrow these 
Quixotic follies! I think he’s steeped to the ears in the Arcadia and 
Sir Walter’s crusade-romances. But he is a good boy, sir, and I am 
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glad to find him so well employed. Mill will do him good, even if 
she do not smile on his suit when she grows up. She is such a 
sweet girl, and, I am sure, informed far beyond her years.” 

“She will be a great beauty,” said Arthur, “and when she grows 
up, others besides Phil must look to their hearts. I have a strong 
notion to wait a year or so and make one of Phil’s rivals myself, if 
Mr. Carteret will promise to be perfectly impartial.” 

“T trust it will be long,” said Mr. Carteret, with a smile, “before 
my little Mill will wish to leave me, so do not any of you be trying to 
steal away her heart from me.” 

All this while Miss Nellie Maine was addressing voluble harangues 
to poor John Bellinger, who vainly endeavored to get away. Feeling 
too deeply to chat with Lucy about trifles, he still longed to be at her 
side, to hear her talk, and to watch every change of expression on her 
lip and in her thoughtful eye. But no such privilege was his, for Miss 
Nellie, utterly unconscious that she was not giving delight by her 
vivacious talk, kept him by her side and poured into his ear one long 
gush of lively nonsense after another, until, poor fellow, he was almost 
frenzied. Mr. Carteret and Mr. Gregorie resumed the conversation 
which had been interrupted by their entrance into the house. Miss 
Effie listened to them, and now and then gave voice to an opinion on 
the matters talked of, judging it to be more seemly in a young lady to 
defer to the sober and rational discourse of her elders than to indulge 
in a flighty and frivolous chit-chat with the young men around. 
Lilias and Lucy entered into a warm investigation of what had been 
giving pleasure and occupation to each since they had last met, Lilias 
of course preserving an entire silence in regard to certain notes 
received and answered during that period. Arthur and Rob sat by 
and listened, much edified, and occasionally essaying to correct some 
unguarded expression not exactly consonant with reason, logic, or 
grammar, for which courtesy they received their reward in the shape 
of pretty pouts, scornful looks, and sometimes unheeding disdain. 
Past histories of days, hours, and moments being given, and all possible 
news ascertained in a very remarkable space of time by dint of rapid 
talking and much shorthand language, Lucy and Lilias commenced 
that exhaustive process of cross-examination in which the ladies so 
greatly excel, and drew from the young gentlemen a full account of 
the dresses they might expect to see worn by the actors, their names, 
and the characters in which they would severally appear, as well as a 
succinct epitome of the plot of the comedy and that of the after-piece. 
By the time all these points were thoroughly ascertained, and when 
John had been almost beyond endurance tortured by Miss Nellie’s 
indefatigable flow of conversation on the one hand, and by the sight 
of Lucy’s beaming countenance turned to Arthur’s handsome face on 
the other, it was full time for the performances of the evening to begin. 
Mr. Carteret having examined his watch, notified them of this fact, 
and they at once sallied forth. At the same time the great bell, which 
the company had captured from a gunboat of the enemy which they 
burned off Chisolm’s Island, rang out in clear tones, and gave warning 
that the curtain would presently rise. Just before the curtain rose, a 
sweet song was sung by the fine choir of manly voices which composed 
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the volunteer orchestra, their rich, melodious tones serving better 
perhaps to prepare the mind for the effort of imagination necessary to 
a true appreciation of the ideal scenes about to be unfolded to the 
view of the spectators, than a more artificial kind of music would have 
done. They were all sweet singers. I think I hear R. M. F.’s 
delicious tenor even now. 

The play was Zhe Lady of Lyons ; and the very first scene gave 
evidence of the ardor with which these amateur comedians had 
entered into the spirit of the undertaking, and the degree of artistic 
taste which they displayed in the arrangement of the stage. Scanty 
as had been their materials, the decorations with which they strove to 
adorn the rude boards so hastily erected, were so skilfully applied as 
to give an air of refinement and elegance to the simple furniture 
provided for the occasion. 

The beardless youths who performed the female parts, though 
evidently laboring under some constraint from the unwonted attire in 
which they were compelled to move, managed nevertheless to throw a 
good deal of grace into their movements ; and while the lady specta- 
tors made merry with the occasional gaucheries of Pauline, they were 
obliged to confess that she really looked very pretty with her rosy 
checks and delicate features. They had, too, little fault to find with 
the bearing of the other females of the play, he who personated the 
mother of Claude Melnotte acting the part to perfection, and the youth 
who assumed the character of Madame Deschappelles uttering her 
shrewish sayings in a shrill and querulous voice, and with a show of 
vulgar self-complacency which gave to his performance an individuality 
so marked as to prove that he had entered into a just conception of 
the character. 

The distribution of parts had evidently been the work of a master- 
spirit in such matters ; for no possible allotment could have so well 
bestowed the different actors. Each seemed to be naturally adapted 
to the character in which he appeared. A proof of this was to be 
found in the fitness of the young man who performed the part of 
Pauline’s military cousin, for that part. The natural brusqueness of 
his manner and his singular gravity gave a very strong air of vraisem- 
blance to his acting. 

But the truest impersonation was that of Claude Melnotte himself. 
All the romantic force, the deep feeling, the vivid and poetic utterances, 
and the impassioned outbursts with which Bulwer has invested the 
hero of this play, were rendered by this young man with most faithful 
fervor and accuracy. By no means a large man, his form seemed to 
swell and tower aloft with the nobility of sentiment which he was 
called upon to utter. By no means a handsome man, upon the stage 
there was a dignity in his bearing and a loftiness of expression upon 
his face which, aided by the picturesque dress in which he was clothed, 
gave him a truly handsome appearance. His acting was throughout 
done in the most superior style and gave tone to the whole performance. 
The effort was a great success and passed off with much éc/at. Doubt- 
less this play is thoroughly melodramatic, and is composed of all the 
commonplaces of the melodrame, having no character, no incident, 
and no sentiment which is not hackneyed. But Bulwer has managed 
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to interweave them with so much grace, and has so deftly thrown over 
all that charm of ease and symmetry in which he is unrivaled as a 
constructor, that it is an admirable acting-play, perhaps all the better 
for its graceful exaggerations. 

Between each scene of the play, when the interval was a long one, 
the amateur singers would screen the amateur actors from the impa- 
tience of their auditory by singing some charming song, the last notes 
of which would hardly die away upon the cold night-air before the 
curtain would rise once more, and attention would again be invited to 
the fate and fortune of the lovely Pauline and the daring Claude. 

At last the play was ended, and the farce began. The life and soul 
of the farce was a young gentleman who seemed to have been born 
with all the Protean elasticity of the mime. Pantaloon in his palmiest 
days never had such a capacity for contorting fgce and body into 
grotesque shapes and laughable grimaces. Whether he stood or sat 
or walked or slid or crept, laughed, cried, talked, muttered, or was 
silent, there was a perpetual Merry-Andrew mutation going on in his 
features and limbs. He bounced from the ground like an india-rubber 
ball ; his eyes kept rolling in their sockets in every variety of expres- 
sion from an ogle to a stare of horror, from a mischievous twinkle in 
which there was a world of fun, to the vacant gaze which indicates 
confirmed idiotcy. His voice, too—one assumed for the occasion — 
was a cracked, garrulous falsetto, producing the most discordant sounds 
imaginable. His dress was absurd in the highest degree, and 
altogether he was one of the most ludicrous objects ever seen. His 
mere appearance on the stage, before he had found time to utter a 
word, always excited a roar of laughter; and his fellow-actors were 
compelled to put the greatest constraint upon themselves lest they 
should join in the laugh to the detriment of their own parts. 

Of course, with such a master of pantomimic art, the farce was a 
complete success ; and when, at a late hour of the night, the perform- 
ances closed, the curtain went down for the last time and the audience 
dispersed for their homes, it was universally agreed that the amateur 
comedians had acted with such address as to achieve a brilliant reputa- 
tion, and many hearts thanked them for the pleasure which their 
efforts had afforded. 

The next evening a second performance was to come off, according 
to previous announcement ; and our friends, Arthur, Lucy, and the 
rest, of course attended on this occasion also. 

The play this time was that excellent comedy of Goldsmith’s, She 
Stoops to Conquer ; and this too was given with great skill and effect, 
the actors showing a fine appreciation of the spirit of the play, its 
hearty humor, and its well-grouped and admirably-defined characters. 
Of all the persons of this drama the old gentleman, Mr. Hardcastle, 
is perhaps the most strongly developed — certainly he is the individual 
upon whom the blunder on which the plot turns acts with the greatest 
force. This character fell into good hands, and revealed a new actor 
to the corps, the spectators, and the young gentleman himself. The 
manager, who had not before acted, finding that his managerial duties 
fully engrossed his attention on the first night, ventured now, as the 
company were in better training, to take this part, and threw himself 
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into the business of impersonation with such energy and success, that 
some of his friends in front were completely deceived for some time 
in regard to his identity, failing to recognise him under his disguise of 
a testy but courteous old English gentleman, until certain tones of his 
voice with which they were familiar caused them to know him. 

The farce was a lively, merry affair ; and the exuberant spirits of 
the mimic actor, whose grimaces and contortions of the previous night 
had caused such merriment, rose fully up to the demands of the 
occasion, and produced such an inexhaustible variety of mirth-creating 
gambols as even to surpass the expectations of those who had come to 
ease their hearts with laughter. The little girls, in particular, who had 
been brought by special favor to enjoy a treat so rare in the country 
and in time of war, were a pleasant sight, so prettily did their bright 
eyes shine and their tender cheeks glow in full appreciation of the fun. 
The sweet music of their free, joyous laughter rang in Arthur’s ears 
like the sound of silver bells ; for Arthur was very fond of little children. 
He listened in pleased amusement during the interludes, to the artless 
expressions of delight issuing from their frank, rosy lips. One of 
them was teasing her little sister, a bright-eyed, rosy-lipped lassie, 
about her avowed admiration for the handsome young man who had 
acted Pauline the night before. “Oh, Mr. Pinckney,” said she, “ Essie 
is desperately in love with Mr. De Lorme. She looks at him all the 
time. She thinks him the handsomest man in the world. Last night 
she was perfectly wild about him.” And Essie would deny the charge 
very earnestly, and presently after ask Arthur with an arch smile: 

3ut don’t you think him very handsome?” 

At last the actors made their farewell bow to the audience; the 
curtain fell, and benches and chairs were empty once more. 

The ladies under Arthur’s charge retired with Mr. Pinckney the 
elder, John Bellinger, Rob Ferguson, and Mr. Carteret, to Arthur’s 
house, and sat there awhile drinking coffee which the young gentlemen 
had taken care to provide for their refreshment—the coast-army 
having a little of that rare luxury issued to it from time to time during 
this year. A little pleasant conversation ensued, and then the prudent 
old gentlemen reminded their charges of the lateness of the hour, and 
after waiting patiently for the “last words” which always accompany 
that final “standing up ” when ladies are about to part, escorted them 
to the carriages and left the camp to its native gloom. 

The torches burned low, the soldiers slept, and small trace remained 
of the brightness and fun which made the pine-forest glow and ring 
with ruddy light and jocund laughter one little hour ago. 


C. Woopwarp Hutson. 
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II. 


F this “ Community of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing,” 

called Shakers, little is known; and the few facts which have 
come to the public ear were so much misshapen and distorted as to 
wear the semblance of falsity. They are a people who live so entirely 
within themselves, that one must be permitted to pass the portal to the 
inner sanctuary in order to justly estimate character whose isolation 
rather than its peculiar belief has rendered it an object of erroneous 
speculation as well as wonder to the world. ‘The Order in the United 
States is much larger than has been generally supposed, it having 
established Societies at the following places :— 


New Lebanon, N. Y. . . . Hancock, Mass. ...- Enfield, N. H. 
Watervliet, ” ... Tyringham, “ . . « Canterbury, N. H. 
Groveland, - . . - Harvard, " . . . Alfred, Me. 

Enfield, Conn. . - « Shirley, a . . » New Gloucester, Me. 
Union Village, Ohio. . . . White Water, Ohio. . . . South Union, Ky. 
Watervliet, - ... North Union, “ -«« Mt. Pleasant, * 


These villages are all located near railroads, and are easy of access 
to all persons who may desire to visit them. 

The government is a religious one, styled “The Ministry,” the head 
of whom resides at New Lebanon, N. Y. Each village has its under- 
ministry composed of two males and two females. The Society date 
their origin back to about the year 1717, and by some persons are 
confounded with the sect called Quakers. There are great differences 
between the two, the principal ones being the separation of the sexes 
by the Shakers, and the disjunction of the spiritual life from the 
worldly one. They derive their name from their peculiar form of 
worship and from many passages of Scripture. Thus, the Lord 
promised that he would “ sake the earth with terror ;” that “in that 
day there should be a great shaking in the land of Israel ;” that he 
would “shake the heavens and the earth ;” that he would “shake all 
nations, and the pestrRE of all nations should come ;” and, according 
to the Apostle, that “Yet once more he would shake, not the earth 
only, but also heaven; signifying the removing of things that are 
shaken, as of things that are made, that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain.” 

In the year 1766 the form of worship as practised by the “ Believers” 
was as follows: Sometimes, after assembling together and sitting 
awhile in silent meditation, they were taken with a great trembling, 
under which they would express the indignation of God against all 
sin. At other times they were affected with a mighty shaking, and 
were occasionally exercised in singing, shouting, or walking the floor 
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under the influence of spiritual signs, swiftly passing and repassing 
each other, like clouds agitated by a strong wind. From these 
strange exercises the people received the name of Shakers ; and from 
that period to the present time they are known by this name, although 
they call themselves “ Believers.” 

The sect claim to have the gift of revelation, and believe the testi- 
mony of salvation and eternal life was fully opened, according to the 
spiritual gift and revelation of God, through Ann Lee ; who, about the 
year 1770, was received by the Society as their spiritual mother. 
That Christ at his second coming would assume the form of a woman 
they believe, and quote Haggai ii. 6-7: “And the Desire of all 
nations shall come.” ‘They say the word desire is a Hebrew noun, 
feminine gender, singular. Mother Ann Lee is therefore the DESIRE 
of the prophet. 

Ann Lee was born February 29th, 1736, in Manchester, England. 
Her father was a blacksmith by trade. She learned the trade of a 
“cutter of hatters’ fur,” and early became inured to habits of in- 
dustry and frugality. Before “receiving the light” she married 
Abraham Stanly, and became the mother of four children, who all 
died in infancy. About the year 1758 she became a subject of the 
“work,” and joined the Society. Some nine years afterwards she was 
imprisoned for her faith, and during her imprisonment received the 
revelation that made her the head of the Order, or First Mother, and 
the second heir in the covenant of life; and from that time to the 
present woman has been by them acknowledged to be the equal in all 
things with man, and one of the Godhead. 

After Ann was received as the spiritual mother and leader, the 
manner of worship and the exercises in their public assemblies were 
singing and shaking, shouting and dancing, speaking with new tongues 
and prophesying, with all those various gifts of the Holy Spirit known 
in the primitive Church. Shortly before this the Church was established 
in America ; and as persecution in England became stronger, many of 
the Order concluded to emigrate, and in 1774 eight persons, male and 
female, embarked in the ship A/aria, Capt. Smith, of New York, and 
set sail. While on shipboard they offended the captain by their 
peculiar form of worship, and he threatened if it were repeated to 
throw them overboard. This menace failed to deter them, and they 
continued their exercises, upon which, in the evening during a storm, 
the captain endeavored to execute his threat, but suddenly the ship 
sprang a leak by the springing of a timber. The water flowed in so 
fast that it gained greatly on the pumps, and terrified the officers and 
crew to such an extent that they abandoned the pumps and gave up 
all hopes of being saved ; but Mother Ann maintained her confidence 
in God, and said: “ Captain, be of good cheer ; there shall not a hair 
of our heads perish ; we shall all arrive safe at America. I just now 
saw two bright angels of God standing by the mast, through whom I 
received this promise.” She so encouraged the crew that they, with 
the passengers’ aid, remanned the pumps. Shortly after this a large 
wave struck the ship with such force as to close the loose plank, and 
the ship was saved. This remarkable incident was viewed by all on 
board as a special interposition of Divine Providence in their behalf, 
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and ever afterwards full and free permission was given to all to worship 
as they pleased. ‘The captain bore testimony to these facts, and said 
“but for these people he should have been sunk in the sea and never 
reached America.” In 1775, through the sickness of her husband, she 
was reduced to great poverty. On his recovery he began to associate 
with bad company, which at length ended in a separation between 
them. She then removed to Niskeuna, N. Y., near Watervliet, where 
the Church. is now established. 

The first general opening of the ‘estimony in America was at New 
Lebanon, N. Y., in the year 1779, and was received in England the 
following year. The Society met with much persecution, and many 
prominent members were thrown into prison. An attempt to banish 
Ann in 1780 was made and failed ; and after nearly a year’s imprison- 
ment at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., she was released by Governor George 
Clinton. In 1781 the Mother and Elders left Watervliet and visited 
many parts of the United States, establishing Societies and in other 
ways greatly extending the Order. They returned in 1783, and on the 
8th of September 1784, the sect lost by death the visible presence and 
protection of the Mother. In relation to Mother Ann’s ministration 
aremarkable prophecy by Christopher Love (who was beheaded under 
Cromwell) is on record, as follows :— “ Out of thee, O England, shall 
a bright star arise, whose light and voice shall make the heavens to 
quake and knock under with submission to the blessed Jesus.” Since 
the Mother’s death many Elders have held the supreme leadership. 
During the latter part of the ministration of Eldress Lucy Wright, 
who died in 1821, permanent Societies were established in Ohio and 
Kentucky ; and since then the work has greatly extended both north 
and south of the Ohio river. 

The belief of this Order is founded on the rule, “Do ye unto one 
another as ye would they should do unto you.” Warfare, wrangling, 
or disputes are unknown among them. Crime is never seen. They 
practise celibacy ; marrying or giving in marriage is by them considered 
adultery. Brother and sister is their highest and holiest title. Woman 
is reverenced as God’s best gift to man. They hold all property in 
common ; practise charity as they understand it, which is to turn none 
away empty-handed. And best of all is their charity to the vile and 
depraved. To such as these they are merciful beyond man’s compre- 
hension. They relieve their distress as far as lies in their power ; 
give advice and sympathy ; and to all who may seek their protection 
they say, “ Ye are welcome: sin no more.” Accepting the prophecies 
and revelations as laid down in the Bible for their guide, they explain 
Exodus xxv. 37, and Rev. i. 4 to 6, by saying: The two “olive trees” 
answering to the “two cherubims,” signify the Christ in the combined 
order of male and female. By these spirits the “two witnesses ” 
prophesied, and they are the foundation pillars of the Church in 
Divine order. And besides these “ two olive trees” are “two olive 
branches,” which through “two golden pipes” empty the “golden oil 
out of themselves ;” these “two olive branches ” represent Jesus and 
Ann, who are the “two anointed ones who stand by the Lord (or 
Christ) of the whole earth.” As regards the time of Christ’s second 
appearing and its relation to their Church, they quote Daniel and 
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Matthew ; and according to their calculation, “ For a time, times, and 
an half, he shall have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy 
people,” is three years and a half, or at least 1260 days, a day for a 
year; the same period that the woman remained in the wilderness. 
This is the first period of Antichrist’s dominion. The second period 
is, “unto two thousand and three hundred days, then shall the 
sanctuary be cleansed ;” and from the time that the daily sacrifice 
shall be taken away (which is at the commencement of the 1260 days) 
and the abomination set up, there shall be a “thousand, two hundred 
and ninety days.” ‘Then follows the third period: “ Blessed is he that 
waiteth and cometh to the thousand, three hundred, and five and 
thirty days.” They say 2300 include the reign of Antichrist, as at 
the end of that period the sanctuary was to be cleansed ; and therefore 
by taking from that number the 553 years before Christ, at which time 
the prophecy was given, we have the period alluded to in the Christian 
era 1747, at which time the present work of God began in England 
under the ministry of James Wardly. From the setting up of the 
abomination to the cleansing of the sanctuary, 1290 years must 
elapse ; therefore, by deducting 1290 from 1747, they arrive at the 
time the reign of Antichrist began under Leo I., Bishop of Rome, in 
the year 457. The reign of Antichrist was to continue 1260 years, 
which being added to 457, brings that period down to the year 1717, 
at which time there were disastrous conflicts and the end of the bloody 
wars between the Turks and the powers of the “Christian world.” 
Liberty of conscience was in part established by William III. in 1689, 
which gradually increased till about the year 1717. About this time 
Peter the Great of Russia established liberty of conscience in his 
vast empire ; his final edict was dated 1720. But as the fulness of 
time was not yet come for the cleansing of the sanctuary and the 
rising of the oly people, therefore, in another prophecy, 30 years more 
are added to 1260, which brings the 1290 years to the year 1747. 
Then as the true order of the primitive Church was wholly lost, and 
the great apostasy established as early as the year 457, therefore the 
335 years of waiting and coming into the days of blessedness com- 
menced at that period and expired in the year 1792, by which time the 
Church was established in its present order as the antetype of the 
second temple to which the Desire of all nations was to come. 

The history of the Shakers may be summed up in a few words. 
They are of blameless deportment; remarkable for clearness of 
testimony against sin; strict in moral character and discipline, and 
innocent and pure in their lives and manners. ‘Their general employ- 
ments are agriculture, horticulture, and mechanical arts. Thus all 
are busy, peaceable, and happy. Of the Society residing at Pleasant 
Hill, near Harrodsburg, Ky., through personal relationship and an 
intimate acquaintance it is my province to speak. The real estate of 
this Society comprises some six thousand acres; five thousand of 
which are used for purposes of stock-raising, in which they are very 
proficient and successful, they having for use and sale the finest 
horses and oxen in the State. About six hundred are kept for the 
production of cereals, broom-corn, basket-willow, etc., and four hundred 
acres are covered by the village. The turnpike from Nicolasville to 
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Harrodsburg and Lexington runs through the centre of the village ; 
it is tapped about midway between the east and west family houses by 
the Danville pike, and has a branch road at the entrance to the village, 
by the east house, running to the north family house or “ gathering 
order ;” where all persons who may seek to join the Society are 
received, prepared, and instructed in their form of worship, traditions, 
etc. The village is composed of four families, living at the east, west, 
north and centre houses. Each house is surrounded by well-kept 
grounds, and each has its work-shop, wash-house, stables, water-house, 
bee-house, granary, etc. The north family is under the leadership of 
Elder George Runyan, who keeps all the neophytes in a probationary 
state lasting three years, at the expiration of which time, if they have 
lived up to all the rules governing the Order and are firm in their belief, 
they are received into full fellowship and share like privileges with 
the rest of the sect. The east family has Elder Thomas Shain at its 
head. Elder Nathaniel Wilhoyt superintends the west family ; and 
the centre family, to which family all the officials belong, calls Elder 
Benjamin Dunlavy —the youngest son of John Dunlavy, the author of 
the “‘ Manifesto,” a standard work in Shaker literature — father. Elder 
Harvey Eades, who two years ago published a series of sermons in 
the Louisville Courier which attracted much attention; Elder James 
Rankin ; Eldress Betsy Smith, a lady with a poet’s soul and a woman’s 
heart ; and Eldress Pauline Bryant, a lady of extraordinary vigor of 
intellect and firmness of nerve, compose the ministry and reside at 
the meeting house. ‘This is a two-story white building, the lower floor 
of which is used as a place of public worship ; yet each family house 
has one large room set apart for their exercises, called by one mis- 
chievous little Shakeress the “Shaker ball-room.” Elder Rufus 
Bryant has charge of the financial matters of the Order, and resides 
at the reception house or office, a building set apart for the reception 
of the friends of the Society who may visit them. Strangers, as a 
general thing, are not received as guests; yet those who come are 
courteously treated, and all questions not impertinent cheerfully 
answered. ‘The houses are all large and roomy buildings of brick or 
stone, handsomely furnished, yet without ostentation. Each story is 
divided by a wide hall separating the apartments of the sexes. The 
rooms are all noticeable for their air of extreme neatness ; cleanliness 
being one of their most stringent rules. Their tables are always 
abundantly supplied; yet all, with few exceptions, practise a rigid 
vegetarian diet. The oldest house in the village is of stone, two 
stories high. It stands near the centre family house, and is always 
the first pointed out to visitors. It is occupied by Dr. John Shain, a 
man ninety-one years old, and still hale and hearty. According to his 
statement he is just in his prime. He is a thorough cold-water man 
and vegetarian, to whom sickness is entirely unknown. 

The Shakers are home-producers, purchasing from the world only 
such raw material as they may need in their manufactures. They 
have large rooms devoted to the care and raising of the silk-worm, 
and manufacture all kinds of sewing, handkerchief, and dress silks. 
Their large flocks of sheep and goats furnish all the wool needed to 
clothe and supply them with carpets that are worthy rivals to the 
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production of the looms of Turkey, Brussels, or Persia. Their Dye- 
house is as complete in all its details as that of the Staten Island 
Company, and from their woods they get all the material necessary 
to supply the market with their justly-celebrated woodenware. During 
the summer months a large number of the Society are engagec 
in raising the various garden-seeds so well known to seedsmen. 
Their orchards are large and stocked with every variety of fruit that 
thrives in that latitude. Their preserved and canned fruits have a 
high reputation and find extensive sale. Each family in their large 
cellars prepares for use and sale its quota of fruits, the total of which 
approaches 30,000 quarts each year. ‘To the rearing of bees they give 
great attention ; their reward may be seen in the jars of honey and 
cakes of wax that line the shelves in their store-rooms. They manu- 
facture their own furniture and tinware, each department being under 
the charge of a practical workman. All the heavy labor of washing 
and ironing is done by machinery. Their kitchens are the most 
complete in the world. They are supplied with pure spring-water, 
carried by pipes and forced by machinery to all parts of the village. 
The streets are wide, clean, and their walks paved with broad flag- 
stones. At one time there were many shade trees of the Ailanthus 
species, but in consequence of the peculiar odor emitted by the flowers 
they were all cut down. Those remaining are evergreens of the 
choicest varieties. 


Statistics for Pleasant Hill, Ky., Stock and Farm Products, 1869. 


TOTAL VALUE. 


144 Milch Cows, . . .. «.. «. « $90.00 each . $12,960.00 
Tene CR, skh ee ee Be 1,500.00 
243 Head Cattle, 1 to 3 years old, . . *« « « 42,150.00 
gi Calves, 2. 0 ct te we tt FOO Ss 1,020.00 
8 Beeves or fat cattle, . . ... . 31§000... 1,200.00 
i ee ee 6,980.00 
788 Sheep and Goats, . . ..... S00. 2. « 2,364.00 
3710 Bushels Wheat, ....... TO. 2 « 3,710.00 
2400 “ a a es GO. + « 2,160.00 
gqe@ Barsela Comm, « . 2 es tw S00 . 4 « 4,518.00 
3880 Bushels Oats, . . ...... . eae 2,328.00 
1452 “ Irish Potatoes, .... . ae 726.00 
i ee ey oe as we Se et RR ie 2,940.00 
62 “ BroomCorn, . .. . . . 200.00... 12,400.00 
2075 Cases Preserves, . . .. . . . 12.00 . «. « 24,900.00 
s60 Doz. Fowls, . . 2 « « © 6 « « 2.00 . « « 320.00 





$92,176.00. 


SALLIE J. HANCOCK. 
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THE PROPOSED EPITAPH FOR THE MONUMENT TO 
STONEWALL JACKSON. 





For Tue New Ecvectic MaAGAzinz. 





EW modern scholars have proved themselves masters of the 
Latin lapidary style. De Quincey says that Parr stood alone 
in his day among the English ; and even now that renewed attention 
has been paid to inscriptions, there are comparatively few men in 
Germany, the land of scholars, to whom the task of composing an 
elaborate monumental inscription in Latin could be intrusted with 
entire confidence. If we content ourselves with existing models and 
merely slip in the names and titles, we may succeed tolerably well ; but 
the credit will hardly be greater than that of writing “ HERE Lies ”— or 
“SACRED TO THE Memory.” But if the monument is to speak,— then 
how many are there that have lived long enough among the tombs of 
antiquity to catch that simple staccato style which stamps clear outlines 
of life and character at every stroke? That rhetoric is as severe as 
fate, as calm as the dead. Its very pathos is but the echo of the 
reader’s heart. Of course, any man who possesses a knowledge of 
Latin syntax and an English-Latin Dictionary, may string together a 
number of phrases which will please the ears of those who know even 
less ; but the real scholar will be shy of undertaking a work that 
requires rare and peculiar qualifications ; and if he undertakes it at 
all, he will make careful and elaborate preparation. 

Since the war, divers Latin inscriptions have been perpetrated by 
the unfortunate Confederates ; but the most pretentious that we have 
seen is one intended for a monument to General Jackson, and asserted 
(unjustly, we trust) to be the composition of Prof. Alex. Dimitry of 
Pass Christian. It runs as follows :— 


am & F. 

THOME. I. IACKSON. 
FCEDERATARUM. CIVITATUM. AMERICES. 
MERIDIAN. EXERCITUUM. LEGATO. 
QUI. INCLUTE. MAIORUM. VIRTUTIS. 
HARES. HAUD. INGLORIUS. 
PLURA. POST. STIPENDIA. 
ARMIS. FELICIBUS. FACTA. 

IN. FERAS. GENTIS. FQ:DIFRAG. 
CATERVAS. 

ORBIS. TERRARUM. SENTINAM. 
SEPTEMTRIONIS. E. REGIONIBUS. 
UNDIQUE. CONFLATAS. 



















































Stonewall Fackson’s Epitaph. 


PRO. IURE. PRO. LEGIBUS. PRO. POPULO. 
PRO. DEO. ‘ 
FORTITER. DIMICANS. 
TRIGEMINA. GLANDE. PLUMBEA. 
PERCUSSUS. 
PATRIA. EIUS. FATO. POTIUS. QUAM. SUO. 
ANNO. MDCCCLXIII. DIE. SEXTO. 
IDUUM. MAII. ATATIS. SU. XLII. 
GLORIOSAM. EXINDE. MORTEM. 
OCCUBUIT. 
PUBLICISQUE. LACRUMIS. 
FUNERATUS. 
IPSOQUE. IN. LOCO. UNDE. PRACLARZ. 
MILITLE. EXORDIUM. COMPOSITUS. 
AD. ULTIMUM. PRISCA. ERGA. DEUM. 
PIETATIS. TENAX. 
1 | IN. MAGNUM. DIEM. 
DORMIT. 
CIVITATE.. VIRGINIENSI. MATRE. ORBA. 
PATRIAQUE. LATE. MCERENTI. 
AETERNUM. ETERNI. LUCTUS. MONUMENTUM. 
QUOD. MANES. CINERESQUE. POSTERIS. 
TESTETUR. RITE. HONORATOS. 
LEGIO. VETERANA. SUPERSTES. 
COGNOMINE. STONEWALL. 
E. SUO. 
COLLOCARI. CURAVIT. 





Of this inscription one of our contemporaries speaks in these 
terms :— 

“The following inscription for the pedestal of such a monument, 
written in the classic, lapidary style of the pristine Roman Republic, 
is the production of that erudite and gifted scholar, Prof. Alex. 
Dimitry, now of Pass Christian, Miss. We publish it for the gratifica- 
tion of all admirers of chaste and majestic Latin, and invite corres- 
pondents to essay an English version, displaying its remarkable 
strength and beauty.” 

We do not feel equal to the work of essaying an English version, 
for translation is justly considered the crowning achievement of 
classical scholarship ; and we may well despair of “displaying” in 
English the “remarkable strength and beauty” of this composition. 
And yet we cannot help writing a brief commentary on the performance 
of the gentleman who has been put forward to represent the taste and 
scholarship of the South. 

First then of the ség/o D. O. F., with which the inscription begins ;— 
: or rather D: O- F’, for Prof. Dimitry (if it be his production) has mis- 
placed his lapidary dots throughout—what does D- O- F* mean? 
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An inscription ought not to begin with a puzzle; and D:-O° F’ is as 
perplexing to ordinary Latinity as A. B. C. F. M. (American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions) would be to unenlightened 
savages. D* O° we know: it is Deus Optimus. O- F* we know: it is 
Opus Fecit. But what is D-O°F*? Deus Optimus Faveat? Or Deus 
Operi Faveat? Or Demetrius Opus Fecit? We leave the conundrum 
to wiser heads. 

Then Foederatarum Civitatum ought to be Civitatum Foederatarum. 
The order is almost as obligatory as in Civis Romanus. Americes is 
a Greek form which is entirely unwarranted here; and Americes 
Meridianae is “of South America.” 

Lxercituum legatus is not Latin. The égatus bears the name of the 
chief whose “lieutenant” he is, not of the armies in which he 
serves ;—to say nothing of the stylistic beauty of three sets of 
genitives. 

Nor is the expression Plura post stipendia facta very appropriate. 
Stipendium facere is used to indicate Zngth of service—for which 
General Jackson was not remarkable,—or /rofit of service — for 
which General Butler was remarkable. So Livy makes Hannibal say 
to his soldiers (xx1., 43), tempus est jam opulenta vos ac ditia stipendia 


Jacere. So we find on inscriptions the number of years of service 


recorded as so and so many stipendia. Very doubtful is the combina- 
tion stipendia facere in, instead of stipendia facere in bello adversus. Re 
per biennium feliciter gesta would have been nearer the mark. 

faeres virtutis is too poetical for the severe lapidary style ; but this 
modest flower of rhetoric is lost to sight in the following sunburst of 
eloquence against “the savage hordes of a treaty-breaking tribe — 
bilge-water of the world”! Sentina is a Ciceronian reminiscence ; 
but Cicero speaks of “draining off” or “casting out” bilge-water 
(exhaurire or ejicere). He would never have used conflare— though 
conflare is often freely used ; nor made conflatas agree by a salto mortale 
with catervas. SFoederis ruptor populus (Liv. Xx1., 40) would have been 
better than the rare word /oedifragus, an unusual formation on which 
Gellius is fain to comment (xIx., 7) and which is in our judgment 
quoted from some old poet by Cicero in the only passage (Of. 1., 12, 38) 
where it occurs. But apart from these linguistic considerations, what 
are we to think of this style? How complimentary to the army of 
“South America” thus to drown them in bilge-water! How con- 
soling to the valor of the survivors to have their conquerors paraded 
as the dregs of creation! Cicero might allow himself such an expres- 
sion when speaking of political enemies ; but the “pristine Roman 
republic” would not have suffered such Billingsgate on its monu- 
ments. 

Glans plumbea is dictionary Latin for “bullet”; but ¢vigemina is 
intolerably affected for “three” ; unless the Professor supposes that 
General Jackson was killed by some Cerberus or Geryon of a ball, or 
perhaps by a triple chain-shot. 

In the next words: Patria (Patriae ?) cjus (!) fato, there is an evident 
misprint and one incredible blunder in syntax. 

What kind of Roman date is Die. Sexto. Jduum. Mai? It should 
have run ante diem sextum Idus Maias. 


34 

















530 Yesterday. 

In unde pracclarae militiae exordium ... . (2?) compositus, exordium 
has no verb, no regimen, and no word which our imagination can 
supply will suit the facts. Jackson did not begin his military career 
in Lexington. 

In Magnum Diem dormit has a Biblical rather than a classical 
sound (“Dies Domini magnus et manifestus”). True, we do not believe 
in ultra-classicism when religion is concerned; but then why use 
Manes ? 

Moerenti ought to have been moerente, as the e-form is used in the 
pure participial construction ; and for e suo collocari curavit, write, de 
suo collocandum curavit. 

Negative criticism is always open to the easy retort: “ Do better.” 
Let Ovid do better for us. ‘The student will find an unequalled motto 
for the tomb of Jackson (/er. 111., 106) — 


HIC BENE PRO PATRIA CUM PATRIAQUE JACET, 
e 


YESTERDAY. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MaGazine. 


HE rain is misting on the mountain’s brow, 
The heights are wrapt in gray: 
Where is the summer warmth, the April gleam 
Of yesterday ? 


On yesterday, 

Birds fluttering o’er the meadows, sang 

Until the bushes and the grasses sang — 
Heart to sweetheart cooing ; 

In laurel, beech, and alder tree, 

Both thrush and mocking-bird 
Importunately wooing ; 

And larks flew up, and chirped, and trilled, 

Until the very mosses thrilled — 
On yesterday. 
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They sang of isles beyond the seas; 
Of waters calmly deep, 
Above whose sheltered heaving breast 
Eternal languors sleep ; 
Of turtle-doves that build their nests 
In red acacia groves, and lave 
In coral caves their purple crests, 
Then twitted with a travelled air 
The native birdlings small, 
Who piped wee notes and pecked the seeds 
Among the grasses tall. 
Beautiful grasses that grow in my glades! 
Grasses graceful and gay! 
Where are the birds that hid in your shades 
On yesterday ? 


Birds! ye were too sure, and dipped your wings 
Before the season in the bubbling springs. 

And bees! enticed by scents refined 

From leaves, by early saps and juices kind, 
Ye were betrayed in quest of bowers, 
While yet unborn were all the flowers — 
On yesterday. 


To-day the rain is misting on the mountains, 
The heights are wrapt in gray: 

Where is the summer warmth, the April gleam 
Of yesterday ? 


My friend who sits beside me softly says,— 
“What if thy skies to-day 

Are overcast, and thy beloved mountains 
Sit in sombre gray ? 

Rememberest thou the Eden loveliness, 
The gracious gold and blue, 

That bent above these glades —illuming them 
With such a halo, and so bright a hue, 
On yesterday ? 


These misty mountains, seem they not 

Like altars, this village round about? 

And the trees, with their intoning breeze, 

Like priests — the giant, ancient trees? 

I close my eyes, and see through mist and rain 
Their verdure, and I hear again, 

With ecstasy that only is not pain, 

The song of mocking-birds. 

The mocking-birds! the mocking-birds ! 
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Tears near my eyelids lie to-day ; 

They always come with mocking-birds, and summer days 
In early spring astray — 
As yesterday. 


‘This rain but makes more fragrant thy to-morrow: 

Violets in white and blue array, 

And daffodils, will dot thy glades, and borrow 
From earth their breath, then pass away — 
A part of yesterday. 

To-day will soon be yesterday; then live 
That thou canst say, 

Thank God for life !—which is but thanking Him 
For yesterday.” 


MARGUERITE E. EASTER. 


THE HUMORS OF SELF-CONCEIT. 


For THe New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 


F all the qualities that belong to mankind, perhaps not one 

is more universally distributed than Self-Conceit. A close 
observer of the human countenance will notice the evidence of it 
stamped upon the face of nearly every mortal creature he comes in 
contact with. In every rank and condition of life: in the accomplished 
scholar and in the ignorant laborer, in the finished orator and in the 
open-mouthed rustic who drinks in his eloquence,— in each there exists 
this excellent opinion of oneself which leads him to think that in at 
least one or two things he has the advantage of the rest of his fellow- 
creatures. 

The prevalence of this trait in man is not altogether to be regretted ; 
for self-conceit necessarily engenders self-respect, a quality which is 
essential to the correct behavior and moral conduct of every one. 
Hence, the existence of this trait in a man is not to be found fault with 
so much ; but the exibition of it is never to be admired, and in many 
cases is grievous to be borne. 

For instance, when a man is so filled with a sense of his importance 
in the world as to regard each and every action of his, and each and 
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every thought even, as worthy of being related to all his friends and 
acquaintances, and feels himself called upon to do so upon every 
occasion, why, to say the very least of it, he becomes a thorn in the 
flesh to all his hearers. 

Especially is this the case when a character of this kind happens to 
have taken a part in the late war. Every skirmish, raid, scout, march, 
and battle that he took a part in (and he certainly dd take a part in 
all that occurred within one hundred miles of him!) is related innumer- 
able times, and in the most minute manner to every one he comes 
across. Not one of his actions is too unimportant to be omitted. 
Why, one of these fellows (Trotter by name) has absolutely given us 
the names of some hundred families whom he had allowed the honor 
of feeding him on his various marches, never once thinking we wished 
he had been choked to death at the first meal. He has marked down 
for us with mathematical accuracy the position of every tree beneath 
whose branches he had reposed his valuable carcase, and we inwardly 
wished the rst tree had fallen and smashed his head. He has given 
us the name and color of every steed that carried him —to victory, of 
course ; Ae never was in a stampede. 

But ah! with what delight and profuseness does he dwell on the 
imminent perils he has undergone: how many hours he has picketed 
in the very front of the enemy; how many, many skirmishes and 
battles he was “in;” how He, carried the valuable information that 
saved the army ; how a// the shells burst near Az, without causing a 
quiver of the eyes or a beat of the heart; and, finally, how in the 
dreadful charge 4e slew Yankees till his heart sickened at the sight 
of the carnage! And he keeps on teiling these things, never ceasing, 
never tiring ; adding a little now and then to each individual exploit, 
till he could no more recognise his original story than if his brain had 
never conceived it. Our friend of rebellious memory seems totally 
oblivious of the fact that every soldier is entirely indifferent to the 
individual exploits of his comrade, even though that comrade be his 
most intimate friend. 

Moreover, our warlike friend, Mr. Trotter, is not satisfied with 
describing with intense minuteness everything 4c suffered, and every- 
thing e did, but he is fond of speculating upon what he would have 
done had he been put in the position of such and such an officer. If 
he had been in command of that regiment, 4e wouldn’t have kept them 
exposed to the fire of that battery, but Ze would have charged it, taken 
it, turned it on his flying enemies, and — played the mischief generally. 
If Ae had commanded that wing of the army, Ze would not have 
tamely allowed himself to be flanked and beaten, but he himself 
would have flanked, and carried terror and destruction to the rear of 
the enemy. 

If we appear doubtful of the feasibility of Zzs plan, he draws the 
whole manceuvre in the sand, and triumphantly shows how is plan 
must inevitably have been successful. He has so often convinced us 
against our will by this last resort, that now, whenever he gets down 
and begins to draw in the dirt, we give up; we know we will Aave to 
do it, so we gracefully give way without any further dispute. 

Our warrior friend, moreover, does not waste all his shot at the 
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“small-fry ”’ Generals. Even the brightest names that grace the pages 
of our Confederate history, have to “ pale their ineffectual fires” when 
he criticises their actions. Poor old Early! how he has battered and 
bruised and dissected the old fellow, and held him up to the scorn of 
all such military minds as 47s. He asks triumphantly, “ Why didn’t 
Early take Washington City?”; and says that if fe had been in 
command of that army, the National Capital would have been among 
the things that were. And he adds modestly, that he don’t consider 
himself much of a military man either! And he showed us so conclu- 
sively, and in so much sand, how he wou/d have done the thing, that 
we were forced to believe that he coudd have done it— and we wish he 
had ! 

As for Early’s getting his army defeated and demoralised by 
Sheridan’s cavalry getting in his rear, he says that “no military man 
of real talent would have allowed such a thing to happen.” If 4e had 
been in command of Early’s army, he would guarantee that no such 
thing would have happened. No cavalry would have gotten to his 
rear ; for he would have Aad uo rear for them to get to. The idea of 
fighting cavalry with a rear tagging on behind you is simply preposter- 
ous. “Hold your men well in hand,” says he, “post your artillery in 
the vight place, and, above all, ave no rear, and you can defy cavalry 
even if led by the shade of Murat himself.” 

Our friend Trotter says that he lost confidence in Early from the 
time when he “put on” profound Genera/ airs, on one occasion when he 
brought a message to him on the field. ‘Trotter says he rode up and 
delivered a message of great importance, and the old fellow took no 
more notice of him than if he had been a dog barking, but kept on 
walking up and down by his horse, looking at the ground, with his old 
shaggy eye-brows drawn down, his mouth stuck out, and a deep reflective 
frown upon his brow, all “put on” in order to make him and others 
believe that he was studying out some great flank movement that 
would utterly ruin the Yankees ; whereas, he, ‘Trotter, knew to a “dead 
certainty” that the old humbug was in reality thinking this, viz., 
“Where in the h-ll can I get a canteen of apple-brandy?” ‘Trotter 
says Early might have fooled others around him, but he didn’t fool 
him. He could read countenances aright. He could tell an apple- 
brandy look from any other ; and he says he never did and never will 
forgive Early for trying to “fool” him. And so he prates about one of 
the truest patriots that drew sword for the Confederate cause. But 
Trotter is filled with that kind of conceit which may be styled “ Military 
Conceit,” and he actually believes that if Ae had had the direction of an 
army, he would have carried that army in sight of the steeples in New 
York city. As for*Washington City, he would have hardly tarried 
there long enough to eat his breakfast. Says he, “ Caz any one tell 
me why Joe Johnston didn’t march into Washington City after the first 
battle of Manassas? He ought to have known, and if he didn’t know, 
7 could have told him, that there was no armed force for several days 
that could have stopped him. As for the reason he gives for not 
marching on, viz., that he hadn’t a spring-wagon to carry his trunk along 
with him, and no portable bake-ovens, he ought to be ashamed of it! 
He knew that ‘’tis sweet to die for one’s country,’ and he certainly 
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ought to have been willing even to wear dirty clothes for some days 
and eat Yankee crackers, in his country’s cause. 

“Joe Johnston,” continues Trotter, “was a great genius. There 
can be no doubt about “#at. No one can look at his big head without 
thinking there must be sense in it. And in fact, whenever he talked, 
he showed that there was sense in it. I believe Johnston was a 
Jishting man, too, but that he wouldn’t fight till he got his army into a 
secure position where his rear was safe. A man told me that he was 
informed by a friend, who got it from a confidential friend of Johnston, 
that his plan was to fall back, gathering strength as he fell, and 
weakening the enemy, through Virginia, through North Carolina, 
through South Carolina, through Georgia, through Alabama, and 
finally take a position breast-deep in the Gulf of Mexico, and there, 
with his rear perfectly safe, he could defy the enemy and conquer them 
sword in hand. 

“ But,” continues Trotter (and here comes in his great criticism on 
the generalship of Johnston), “ that might be a noble plan in ¢Aeory, but 
could Joe Johnston have carried it into practice? Wouldn’t he have 
been ‘cut off’ before he got to his position?” And then he got down 
on his knees, scratched away in the sand, and showed to us conclusively 
that if Joe Johnston had tried to carry out his plan he would inevitably 
have been “headed off” somewhere about Atlanta. “No,” says he, “Joe 
Johnston was undoubtedly a splendid fighting man, and would inevit- 
ably have struck a terrible blow when he got his back against the 
wall, but his wall was too infernally far back. Now, if 7 had been in 
command of Johnston’s army on the Peninsula, 7 would have pursued 
a very different course from the one 4e followed. JZ would have gone 
down that Peninsula with the AZerrimac on the one flank and the York 
river on the other, and the bayonet in front, and I would have driven 
that one-horse army of McClellan’s zzfo Fortress Monroe, and starved 
into a surrender what I didn’t kill. That’s what Z would have done! 
And I always said so. JZ wouldn’t have fooled away my time in 
digging dirt to protect me from a line of Yankees sitting in rocking- 
chairs in holes in the ground, and shooting at one through spy-glasses ! 
My motto would have been, Strike them quick, strike ’em hard, and 
strike ’em often.” And so he uses up Johnston, as 4e thinks. “Off 
with his head! So much for Joseph Johnston!” 

Our respectable acquaintance, Mr. Trotter, who has such an elevated 
opinion of his own military talent, and such a low one of others, con- 
tinued thus boring our mortal ears for hours with his strictures upon 
the military exploits of our great Confederate leaders. Finally, just 
when Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, was about to take posses- 
sion of our senses, we heard the name of Longstreet. We struggled 
back into consciousness at once, and “cocked” our ears to hear what 
he had to say about Aim, for we confess to an expectation of enjoy- 
ment at hearing him belabored by anzydody, since he has “ fallen like 
Lucifer, never to rise again.” 

“Perhaps you think,” says Trotter, “that Longstreet was a great 
General ; that Ae did much for the Confederacy. Why, sir, he was of 
no account at all! He was weak, sir, very weak! He had a dig head, 
to be sure, but it might as well have been filled with wus as with the 
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brains Ae had in it. Did he ever do anything dy himse/f? Didn't 
Gen. Lee have to take care of him, and keep him zear as if he was a 
child? Why did Gen. Lee always put him zm the middle? Simply to 
keep the Yankees from getting all around him and capturing his 
corps. 

“ But there was one thing Longstreet cov/7 do. He could dig more 
dirt than any man / ever saw or heard of. If all the dirt he dug was 
put in a line, it would reach from Richmond to San Francisco, and 
leave enough to bury him as deep as he ought to be buried. And if 
he had dug all his dirt straight downward, Joe Johnston could have 
carried all his army through the hole, and would now be flying the 
Confederate flag in the Celestial Empire, with his back against the 
Chinese wall. Longstreet dug uf fo Yankees, and he dug away from 
them. He was sent to take Knoxville. With flying banners, with 
glorious strains of martial music, and with an overwhelming force he 
marched forward, driving Terror himself right into the town. What 
did Longstreet do? As soon as he came in sight of the place he 
‘laid down the musket and the bay-o-net, and he took up the shovel 
and the hoe,’ and went to digging. He dug, and dug, and DUv6G, till his 
army were afraid they would ‘come out’ in the Ohio river. But, bless 
your soul! /¢Aat wasn’t the direction 4e wanted to go! No. He dug 
himself and army around the town, and then ‘struck out’ for Vir- 
ginia — poor old Virginia! to dig up what dirt he had left there. He 
was put in the ‘Wilderness,’ and would have dug up every tree and 
bush in it but for an accident that happened to him. He stood up in 
his ditch to see where he had dug to, and a Yankee surgeon took 
advantage of this ov/y opportunity to ded him. 

“ But,” continues Trotter, “the funniest thing of the war was Long- 
street’s trying to dig all around Sheridan’s cavalry, and then capture 
them! It happened at Ashland the last spring of the war. Sheridan’s 
cavalry was encamped there. Up came Longstreet with a large 
infantry force and some cavalry. Says he to the cavalry, ‘ You watch 
them! Tell me if they move, and I'll manage the rest.’ He ‘broke 
ground’ about two miles off, and dug, and dug, and puc. He dug all 
the evening, and he dug all the night. He was winding a ditch like 
a great anaconda around the poor unsuspecting Yankees. At day- 
break, after he had dug about four miles of ditch, and had a gap of 
only two more miles to do, in came the cavalry, announcing that the 
Yankees were moving. ‘Stop ’em! For God’s sake, stop ’em, till I 
get this thing around them, and we’ll capture every one of them.’ But 
they wouldn't stop ; they kept on their remorseless course, leaving the 
Ashlandites to settle with Longstreet. And they surely were ‘down’ 
on him! For he not only let the Yankees quarter on them, but he 
nearly starved them! His big ditch drained the whole country so 
completely that all the frags died —their entire meat-crop / 

“Every man,” says Trotter, “has his hobby, and some their mania. 
Digging was Longstreet’s hobby avd mania! Why, sir, I saw Long- 
street at Manassas with a company of men digging up to a Yankee 
picket to capture it! The picket saw the ‘thing’ coming, and ‘left.’ 
If Longstreet had been placed with his corps on rocky ground, with 
the Yankees near, he would have gone stark, staring crazy! The 
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Wandering Jew’s travelling was nothing to his mania for digging. If 
the Yankees had caught him and put him on Johnson’s Island, they 
couldn’t have kept him there a week. He would have laughed at the 
little job of digging under that lake and out into Canada. Why, sir, 
if Longstreet was set down among the Digger Indians, hang me if 
he wouldn’t starve the tribe in less than no time! He would dig 
around there so promiscuously that there wouldn’t be a root left for 
them to live on within a circuit of a hundred miles. No more use in 
boring Artesian wells. Get Jim Longstreet to dig them. All he asks 
for is a place to put his dirt. What a splendid miner he would be! 
A mountain would stand no more chance against 47m than a dirt-pile 
against a mole. And when Longstreet dies and is assigned apart- 
ments in Brimstone Castle, he had better be watched there! If he 
isn’t, he’ll certainly dig out. 

“No, sir,” continues Trotter, “ Longstreet was no General. Ifa 
man of military talent had had the opportunities that Longstreet had, 
he would have covered himself with glory, and freed his country from 
slavery. J, sir, don’t consider myself anything of a military genius ; 
but if 7 had had the position that Longstreet occupied, I would have 
changed the history of the war. J wouldn’t have dug any dirt, except 
for Yankee graves. And, sir, I would have f//ed them too. You may 
think I am boasting, but I’ll show you what I’d have done had / been 
in Longstreet’s place.” And then our friend got down on the ground, 
and “sanded” at Knoxville till he captured shat. Then he “sanded” 
at Ashland till he crippled every horse in Sheridan’s cavalry, and then 
captured the men. And then he “sanded” around Richmond and 
Petersburg till he filled the whole ground with his diagrams. We 
took advantage of the opportunity at last, while he was drawing his 
diagram to show how he would have driven Grant’s army into the 
James river, and while his head was bent down to his work, to quietly 
withdraw. We hope sincerely he thinks he has convinced us that he 
is a military genius, and that he will let us alone in the future. We 
couldn't survive another siege with him. Our constitution would be 
obliged to collapse. And yet he is a pretty fair specimen of the 
military-conceited man ; the man who was found at every camp-fire and 
in every tent. 

Perhaps our readers would be curious to know what rank our friend 
Trotter held in the army, and we almost hear them (naturally enough) 
surmise that he wore the stars and wreath on his collar. But he was 
not a General. “A Colonel?” No. “A Major?” No. “He was 
a Captain then?” No. He was the highest private in the rearmost 
rank of the runningest company that ever straddled horses! And a 
baby could count the number of battles he was in! He could, and 
did, smell battles farther off than Job’s famed war-horse, even if said 
war-horse had a neck as long as a giraffe’s! 


J. S. BLackBurN. 
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THE DUEL OF THE NATIONS. 


Se - summers have passed since that half-forgotten time of 
fierce expectation, when the legions of Prussia, side by side 
with Southern Germans, were, for the first time since the great year 
of Waterloo, hurrying to the Rhine to meet the French. The rail- 
roads were in 1859, as a few weeks since, given up to the transport of 
armed men and armies poured down by Germany to her western 
frontier. ‘The enthusiasm which the King had found wanting against 
Austria in 1850, had now forced the Berlin Cabinet to take the lead 
in the national movement against the French. Unprepared as the 
Prussian army was at that time for the field, the national institution 
which could double the strength of the rolls by adding to each brigade 
of the Line another brigade of Landwehr, enabled the kingdom and 
its allies without difficulty to put 150,000 men upon the front from 
which France was to be attacked, and to take up so threatening an 
attitude as to make the victor of Solferino pause in his career of 
triumph. Napoleon III. was found prompt to accept the terms which 
that battle won from the Kaiser, and thus to close the war without 
accomplishing the pledge that the Orsini conspirators boasted that 
they had wrung from him for Italy. True that his eastern fortresses 
were in the Allies’ front, that their armies were cumbrous, unused to 
the tented field, led by men strange to the science of arms; that 
Pelissier, victor of the Malakoff, of “ bloody, bold, and resolute repu- 
tation,” barred their way with 70,000 men ; still the risk was too great 
even for a Napoleon who lived by risks. All his great uncle’s finest 
powers as a man of war had been vain to close the approach to Paris 
down the wide valleys of the Seine and Marne, with a like inferiority 
of force. The mightiest efforts general ever made had been thrown 
away in the hopeless struggle to guard the treacherous slope that leads 
from the Vosges to the great city where beats the heart of France. 
So, even in the midst of Austrian defeats and Italian exultation, the 
conqueror of Lombardy shrank from exposing his capital to a repeti- 
tion of the insults of 1814, and turned back in his prosperous course 
at the sound of the Prussian arms. Germany united against him was 
a vision he dared not make a reality ; and to build up a peace with 
Vienna, which should leave her grateful rather to his moderation than 
to Prussian aid, was the natural way to avoid the mighty coalition 
which he dreaded. 

The Treaty of Villafranca was signed. Austria retained enough of 
her Italian possessions to make her sigh constantly for those that had 
slipped from her, and to encourage her to maintain a force in the 
Quadrilateral that should form a standing menace to the newly-born 
freedom of the peninsula and to the peace of Europe. The Italians 
learnt to despise the liberator who had failed to redeem his pledge to 
their country, and to hate him when, not long after, he claimed Nice 
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and Savoy as the price of his intervention. Meanwhile the struggle 
between France and united Germany seemed postponed indefinitely, 
and Englishmen dreamed of an enduring peace, as they had dreamed 
before in the halcyon days that ended in the French Revolution of 
1848. 

Yet the gathering of Frenchmen and Germans on the Rhine in the 
popular cause had given promise of bitter fruit for after years. Side 
by side the peasant soldiers of Prussia, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg had 
glared at their ancient foe across the beloved river. The watchmen 
on the French posts in the Vosges had looked greedily down on the 
rich Palatinate which their forefathers were wont to spoil. Aged men 
had recalled the glorious days when the rude Republican levies had 
thrust the Aazserlich troops back across the stream, and made the fair 
Mayence plain a French prefecture. And a younger generation, 
hearing of Magenta and Solferino won by a new Napoleon, wondered 
why he chose not to revive the days when their fathers went proudly 
across the Rhine to conquer Europe and parcel out its thrones. With 
the memories of half a century before, there woke the hope of the 
Gaul two thousand years old, that he should yet drive the Teuton 
back to his forests on the eastern side of the great stream, and restore 
the national sovereignty which the Roman first overthrew. And 
whilst the Frenchman nourished the unquenchéd desire for the 
national boundaries of his country, the Teuton not less in thought 
saw the divisions which Emperor and Pope had made in the realm of 
Charlemagne vanish before the growth of a national will, and hailed 
the vision of the time when, from the dédris of the shattered eich, there 
should arise a glorious State, German in custom, manner, and law, 
whose boundaries should extend wherever the German had planted 
his colony and the German tongue was the language of the people. 

Such was the influence of the great Rhenish gathering of 1859. 
Monarchs, like their subjects, felt the national impulse, and William, 
Regent of Prussia, was found next summer at Toplitz, the guest of 
Francis Joseph of Austria, concerting the common defence of Germany 
against any fresh aggression of the victorious French. But such 
aggression came not, and the impulse might have died away, and 
Prussian and Saxon and Swabian have contented themselves for 
generations to come with asserting their common patriotism by 
fraternising in their cups; their common country might have been 
recognised only when civic gatherings chorused Arndt’s heart-stirring 
melody, “Was ist des* Deutschen Vaterland?” but that with the occa- 
sion there arose the man who was capable of using it to the full for 
the aggrandisement of his country. 

Few tasks are more difficult, even for the most disinterested writer, 
than to estimate beforehand the place which history will assign to the 
foremost men of one’s own time. Yet we are bold to assert that as 
certainly as the world holds Napoleon the greatest of generals and 
conquerors, so surely will Count Bismarck be reckoned hereafter as the 
ablest Minister any country or age has produced. Look back on the 
story of the last decade. View the many elements which his genius 





* “The Germans’ Fatherland,” not d@zs deutsche Vaterland (the German Fatherland), which 
makes no sense when followed by the refrain “‘ 72s Fatherland must greater be.” 
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has tamed. Mark how royal obstinacy, constitutional liberalism, the 
very growth of the democratic spirit, have been forced to subserve 
the one object of the growth of Prussia; how Papal errors, Italian 
longings for freedom, Garibaldian insurrections, and Hapsburg pride 
have been played off the one against the other to prepare fresh 
humiliation for Austria, fresh exaltation for her German rival. Con- 
trast the old peaceful burgher-spirit which a few years since mourned 
over the royal father’s taste, depraved by Russian example, that 
caused the heir of Berlin’s throne to live clad in useless uniform, with 
the shout of the same citizens raising the “ Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” 
in loyal cheers beneath the same King’s windows, to cheer him on his 
way to meet the French. And remembering that this conversion of 
national sentiment, this strengthening of patriotic ideas, this subduing 
of froward elements, have been the work of one master spirit, whom 
King and Parliament, administrator and strategist, press and people, 
have combined to help on in the steep path from which his ambition 
never swerved, judge whether the world’s history will not in after time 
allot a place to Bismarck such as rarely is assigned to mortal man. 
But we anticipate the thread of our story, and must go back some 
years to take it up again. 

In 1860 the Toplitz Conference was held, which, as before remarked, 
had for its special’ object to bind Prussia and Austria together with 
friendly promises to check the ambition of France. Possibly the 
already eminent Minister of Prussia may have then believed that these 
two Powers might for a time coexist for Germany’s protection ; but 
the fear of Solferino once past, the division of interests broke openly 
forth which had made two camps of the old empire since the great 
Frederick first began the aggression against his neighbour that was 
never to close until Austria should be thrust out of her rival’s path. 
Even before his day who so well “knew what he wanted,” and so 
unscrupulously “resolved to have it,” Frederick’s ancestors had 
laboured to prepare the kingdom for the great part it should 
hereafter play. And the process of aggrandisement had gone on 
steadily — sometimes by war, sometimes by well-timed peace which 
left Austria alone to face the enmity of France —until the day came 
when neither arms nor politic forbearance could longer avail to 
save Prussia from sharing the humiliation of the rest of Germany. 
Whilst she had withdrawn from her share of the national duty, a 
mightier and more unscrupulous warrior than Frederick had entered 
in and parcelled out the ancient empire at will. Nay, from Napoleon’s 
hand the King of Prussia had stooped to receive the gift of Hanover 
as payment for his shameful neutrality and compensation for his 
violated frontiers. But even this degradation, openly betraying the 
inherited lust of territory, was not long to save his kingdom from the 
spoiler, whose hand had pressed so heavily on other German States. 
Napoleon’s gift, more fatal than any Greek’s, was. but the precursor of 
such insults as neither Court nor people could endure, and the war 
which Prussia had evaded when Russia and Austria would have stood 
by her side, surprised her far from any aid, and already humiliated by 
her own policy in the eyes of all Europe. 

No need is there for us to repeat that fatal story of Jena. The 
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bitter lesson taught the nation then, has stamped itself ever since 
upon the national armament, and Prussian administrators strive now 
as earnestly to be in advance of all Europe in warlike knowledge as 
they then clung warmly to the traditions of obsolete tactics which all 
Europe but themselves had abandoned. But the penalty of truckling 
policy and pedantic manceuvring was undergone ; and for the next six 
years the kingdom suffered such humiliation as no other civilised 
country in modern years has endured. French soldiers swaggered on 
the pavements of the garrisons. French officers forbade the concert- 
room its national airs. French generals lived at free quarters in the 
pleasant squires’ houses, which even the all-pervading rapacity of Tilly’s 
and Wallenstein’s hordes had not always reached. French battalions 
lay scattered in the secluded villages, and roused a jealous demon in 
the dullest Hans whose sweetheart was exposed to the audacious atten- 
tions of wandering chasseurs. French douaniers checked and con- 
trolled and took bribes for the little trade which the long maritime 
war had spared. And all these intruders were to be maintained at 
the expense of the quiet orderly land of which they seemed to have 
taken permanent possession. The Prussian army seemed to have 
disappeared, so diminished were its numbers. The enslaved monarchy 
was guarded by the ablest and most feared of the rough soldiers 
whom the long course of French victories had brotght to eminence ; 
and Davoust headed a garrison so large and highly organised, that 
even warm patriots shrank from a hopeless contest with its strength. 
The history of that sad time, with all the irritating details of the 
French occupation, is written in the municipal records of every Prus- 
sian town, in village legend, in popular romance. The burden is 
always the same: French insults endured in the hope of revenge to 
come ; ardent longing for the day of freedom ; tears for the fate of 
brave Major Schill, warrior of the true heroic type, who, unable to 
bear longer his country’s shame, rode forth one morning at the head 
of such of his men as would follow him, to declare war single-handed 
with oppression, and give his life freely in a conflict without hope. 
Multiply the story of one village by a thousand, the indignation of 
one citizen by millions, and it will be seen that each day of the French 
occupation served to give strength and depth to the growing hatred 
which henceforth must burn in every Prussian breast, and in due time 
burst forth in furious action. 

Englishmen spoke and wrote with contempt of the suddenness with 
which Frederick’s monarchy had fallen, and the ease with which its 
conqueror held it down. Prussian officers especially were subjects for 
our jeers, and Sir R. Wilson, British Commissioner with the Russians, 
was not ashamed to write in 1807 of a petty skirmish, “ Another 
action and no officers killed,” or to suggest that the Prussian soldiers 
might be made into good stuff if only led by foreign commanders! 
But whilst thus despised by foe and by ally, Prussia had within her the 
elements of self-purification. The hard school of humiliation did not 
break her spirit, nor turn her statesmen aside from the deliberate 
endeavour to retrieve the past. Frederick William was happy in his 
counsellors. Stein the Administrator, and Scharnhorst the Soldier, 
worked unceasingly at their several tasks of maintaining patriotic 
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feeling by giving the peasants more interest in their soil, and of 
creating reserves for their army by the well-known expedient which 
dismissed the soldier when trained, to remain as a Landwehrman 
ready to rejoin the ranks. And when the opportunity came for which 
they had waited, their patience was splendidly justified by the results. 
Prussia rose to vengeance as one man, and with the ready help of 
England found the arms for which her children cried. The heaviest 
blows which fell upon Napoleon in his downward course through the 
desperate contests of 1813-14 came from her hand; and when, after 
Elba, the Imperial Eagle struck once more for victory, the fierce 
ardour which made of the streets of Ligny and St. Amand a human 
shambles, and the unwearied pursuit that closed the night of Waterloo, 
showed how unslaked was the thirst for revenge in each Prussian 
heart. Napoleon’s tactics were turned against himself ; Napoleon’s 
strategy was unable to deal with foes so united, powerful, and ardent 
as those the European coalition had raised up. In his fall and exile 
he paid the just penalty of his own harsh and overreaching ambition, 
and Prussia saw Frederick’s glories once more revived in her regener- 
ated army. ‘ 

Forty-five years of peace had not quenched the military spirit of her 
sons, nor worn out her memory of the wrongs endured at French 
hands, when next they took up arms for the Fatherland. We have 
noticed the stirring effect which the general armament of their country 
in 1859 against a Napoleon produced among the Germans. Beyond 
dispute it gave a powerful impetus to the desire for that real unity 
of Germany which should make her voice weighty in European 
councils, and her army resistless in European fields. Henceforth the 
defenders of the existing divisions of the Fatherland found their 
policy of farticularismus everywhere in the minority, and learnt to 
hear it denounced as unpatriotic. Some of the higher orders looked 
to a re-establishment of the old tutelage of the Empire under Austria 
in a modernised form. A third and more popular party recalled the 
brief political triumph of 1849, and saw no hope in the Fatherland 
but in reviving a general Parliament which the democracy of all 
Germany should sway at will. But in Prussia and in not a few of the 
minor States, the feeling was gradually growing up that the real path 
of German progress was in Prussianising the ancient Empire by 
extending gradually the influence, the armaments, and the ideas of 
the great northern kingdom, until the little princedoms round her 
were brought in by a process of natural attraction. This done they 
might easily be welded into a powerful nation, a New Germany 
stretching her cultured rule from Holland to Russia, and wielding a 
power that neither Cossack nor Frank could disturb. At many points 
and in many ways these various parties came into collision, sometimes 
apparently with doubtful issue ; but the last was guided on in the end 
to success hardly dreamed of by its most sanguine members, under 
the unswerving policy of the great Minister to whom it looked. Count 
Bismarck knew his obstacles, but he marked the signs of the times. 
Against the scruples of his royal master, and the ultra-liberal tenden- 
cies of the Berlin House of Deputies, he could balance such tokens 
as the utter failure of Austria to get her Frankfort Convention of 
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Princes recognised by Germany, and the resolve of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, a leader in all national movements, to amalgamate his little 
army with that of Prussia of his own free will. 

Bismarck was well served by those who worked with him in his 
Cabinet. Prussia, he felt, could never be truly great or safe until she 
held her own by commanding the forces of a united Germany to meet 
the shock of forty million Frenchmen who still longed for the lost 
Rhine. Divided, Germans must ever dread the aggression of the 
ancient foe who for centuries past had thriven on their division, and 
even now had just added nearly another million to her population as 
the price of the victory of Solferino gained over a German monarch. 
Yet this division plainly must last as long as Austria held her place 
in the Confederation ; and Austria was armed, watchful, and more 
jealous of her northern neighbour’s aggrandisement than even of the 
renewal of French insult. The first task, therefore, to be performed 
before Bismarck could near the desired end, was to cast Austria 
altogether out of the Confederation ; and this could, he foresaw, only 
be done at the last by cutting the tangled knot of German politics 
with the sword. The army of 1859—the Prussian part of it—had 
been evidently unfitted for such a task. It had proved in the Minister’s 
eyes to have double faults ; for its organisation was defective, and the 
spirit of the Landwehr brigades, which formed nearly half its field 
strength, was such that no purely ambitious leadership could depend 
upon their support. Arbitrarily therefore, and in despite of the 
recusant House of Deputies, the armed force was recast into its 
present mould, the Landwehr being excluded from the ranks of the 
regular Corps d’Armée, and the latter filled up with Reserved Men 
(Zeservisten) who are but Line soldiers on furlough. To get money 
for the necessary change, even with the free use of the price of Crown 
domains, was not easy ; but to make the large extension of military 
service popular seemed at first wholly impossible, and a successful 
war became necessary as the only possible means of reconciling 
Prussia to the burden. 

We have not space, nor, were the space given, inclination to recount 
the sad story of the Danish quarrel. Honest Germans there are by 
the million who really believe that their kinsmen in Schleswig were 
oppressed by the Danes. But this belief only serves to show the 
monstrous delusions which nations indulge in when their passions are 
interested in a dispute. The matter can need no argument to any 
calm looker-on, since the very nation that then complained of its 
kinsfolk’s treatment, has been that which its own writers have justly 
charged with Borussomania (their own word), that could not be content 
with the acquisition of the Duchy of Posen without turning its inhabit- 
ants perforce into Prussians. If it were not sinful to make German 
the official language of a Polish district, much less was it wrong of the 
Danes to insist on the use of Danish in the schools of their border 
provinces, where the population is so mixed that it is impossible to 
pronounce the Germans or Danes to preponderate ; unless, indeed 
(and this argument is near akin to that of brute force), it is unpardon- 
able that a weak kingdom should impose upon its subjects of doubtful 
nationality what it is just and patriotic for a great one to enforce in 
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the like case. The anti-Danish movement of Germany in 1864 gave 
hard proof to the rest of the world that in politics might stili too often 
stands for right, and sentiment for truth. 

In the mighty feeling stirred by the Schleswig-Holstein question 
Bismarck saw his opportunity. Here was a means of at once diverting 
attention from the arbitrary change made in the national armed force, 
and of putting Prussia at the head of a German national movement 
as the defender of German honour. In vain did Austria, marking with 
dismay the spread of the feeling she could not stay, step forward to 
take her place in the van of the forces of the Confederation. Her 
distance and natural unreadiness combined with the real distaste which 
she had for the affair to put her in a secondary position from the very 
first. ‘The glory, such as it was, fell on Prussian arms and Prussian 
leadership. Denmark, after the gallant resistance which all Europe 
admired, succumbed to the decree of the sword, and the disputed 
provinces were occupied for Germany by the two allies, each more 
jealous of the other than watchful of the beaten enemy — the proximity 
of their forces, and the opposing spirit of the administrations they set 
up, giving promise of early collision upon slight occasion. Europe 
watched with indignation the overbearing conduct of the Prussians in 
Schleswig, contrasting strangely with the tender management of 
Holstein under Austrian rule. The Minister of the liberal kingdom 
put down constitutional protests and public meetings in his duchy as 
dire offences against the sovereignty which Germany had claimed, 
whilst the mild végime used purposely in Holstein by the Austrian 
threw into dark shade that of his brother Commissioner, and strove in 
vain to win to the Emperor’s side that public opinion which had long 
learnt to denounce the Hapsburg monarchs as a line born to oppress 
those committed to their charge. 

Germany was gratified by her easy victory, the more so as it had 
been won in the teeth of the objections from England and France. It 
was known that only the coldness or timidity of the former had kept 
the jealous country of Napoleon from direct intervention in a German 
quarrel. The curious mixture of dread and ridicule with which the 
Emperor of the French had been regarded since the Solferino 
campaign, displayed itself more than ever in the public journals. The 
Berlin comic paper A7/adderadatsch, hardly second in importance to 
our own Punch, seemed to live but to utter satires upon the great Zr 
(for “He” was the simple name in which all recognised the public foe) 
and his scarcely less detested Empress. Publicists attacked his policy ; 
philosophers made light of his History ; patriotic writers recalled again 
and again the days of his uncle’s oppression of their land. That he 
should dare to threaten them for rescuing their oppressed countrymen 
from the Dane; that he should play with Poland ; that he should stir 
up English statesmen to write insolent condemnations of the national 
policy ; all these were offences more deadly because more real than 
his inheritance of a hated name or his defeat of Austria in the field. 
The overwhelming vestige which Solferino and the Malakoff had 
conferred on French arms began to fade when Germans saw that their 
union paralysed the councils of Paris, and that their own forces — 
those forces they had but lately murmured at sustaining—were as 
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efficient in the field as formidable on paper. “The sharp German axe 
that can cut the hardest knot” became the favourite appeal looked 
forward to for Prussia’s next dispute. Never was political stroke more 
successful than the Danish war, which called to its support the national 
democrat equally with the aristocratic upholder of the Crown, the 
burgher and peasant no less than the courtier and Funker. Condemn 
its morality if you will, those to whom the consolidation of an empire 
condones political crime may well admire the daring statesman who 
gave this safe direction to the smouldering energy of his nation. 

And France: her conduct, it must be confessed, was ill calculated 
to allay German sentiment. Her late greed for Italian soil made her 
profession of pity for the Danes transparent. “Willing to wound and 
yet afraid to strike,” she looked on at Prussian triumph with open 
irritation as a blow to her own predominance, yet as not daring to 
assert the latter in the face of united Germany. England’s part in the 
Danish question was indeed little honourable. It has made our cold 
and feeble policy a by-word throughout Europe. But French friend- 
ship for the Danes, with much frothy utterance, got no further than the 
threats which made the aggressors more determined to consummate 
their wrong. Germany, as a nation, learnt that at choice she could 
disregard French opinion whenever her two great sections had a 
common object in view. 

The dual leadership which took the Duchies from Denmark in 
defiance of France and England might have seemed to a less far- 
seeing statesman than Bismarck a triumph on which his nation could 
rest. ‘To him, however, it was but the stepping-stone to greater adven- 
tures. The day must come when Germany should be able to hold 
her own without consulting two Cabinets and pleasing the whims of 
two monarchs. The task bequeathed by Frederick the Great to his 
family was incomplete whilst Austria had any voice in German councils, 
any weight inGerman war. France would forever have the advantage 
in the Duel of the Nations, if she, compact, rounded, with her forty 
millions following one will, were opposed to an empire of fragments 
whose chief parts had never, except after bitter experience of French 
rule, stood honestly side by side in policy or war. Not against 
Denmark had that great weapon of a national regular army, illimitably 
expansive at the ruler’s will, been framed with elaborate care. Nor 
was it to be trusted against France whilst Germany’s divisions still 
made it possible to revive a French party among her princes. The 
day might not be far off when it would be necessary to face the army 
which had lately triumphed in the blood-bought plains of Italy ; and 
it was the more necessary to hasten that German Unity which the 
Parliament of Frankfort had decreed in vain, but the Rhine gathering 
of 1859, and the Danish question of four years later, had brought 
sensibly more near. 

This German unity, long lost under the old Reich, missed altogether 
in the Bund which the Holy Alliance framed, had chief of all the many 
obstacles in its path, the former predominance of Austria still owned 
in her Presidency at the Diet. And Austria had for her supporters 
all the princes and parties who dreaded the fusion of their little States 
in the growing greatness of Prussia. Not that she rested her strength 
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upon these, but rather leaned upon that old Imperial army of many 
tongues, bequest of the dreadful wars when Wallenstein faced and 
checked Gustavus, and cowed the enemies of the Kaiser. Often 
defeated, this yet had glorious memories and a cameraderie which the 
severest reverses spared ; and if it were ever possible to mould into 
harmony the diverse races that composed the Austrian Empire, this 
noble service, in which the proudest of the land sought place, and 
which yet did not (as the Prussian) exclude the humbly-born from 
honour, might well assist the fusion. Strong in this protection, Austria 
had boldly menaced Prussia in 1850; when the latter’s army had 
yielded Hesse-Cassel without a blow, shrinking from the encounter for 
which it was felt to be unprepared. It needed a complete re-organisa- 
tion of the half-civic forces which had proved unmanageable then and 
upon the Rhine nine years later, to put them on equal terms with 
Imperial troops nurtured in the hard practical school of Hungarian 
and Italian campaigns ; and this reorganisation had now been given 
them. It needed some special advantages of strategy and tactics to 
make their victory sure ; and these, the ready co-operation of Italy in 
a double attack on the Kaiser, and the happy adoption of the needle- 
gun, now proved in the Danish fields, abundantly supplied. It needed 
a good occasion for quarrel, and this the joint occupation could at any 
moment supply. It needed finally to secure the neutrality of France, 
the most important of all conditions, before Austria could be fairly 
crushed ; and this the diplomatic acuteness and foresight which were 
part of Bismarck’s nature, obtained almost against the expectation of 
his master and the hopes of those who laboured with him for Prussia. 

What were the exact means by which Napoleon was won to the 
passive security from which he too late started into action, we do not 
profess to know. It is of little practical importance to search out the 
particular finesse by which one unscrupulous man is outwitted by 
another as little scrupulous as he. Nor does it greatly concern us to 
know. Without doubt, in the strange neutrality of France during the 
war of 1866, there lay at bottom the general notion that any contest 
between the two great Powers of Germany would assuredly weaken 
both so far as to make her the arbitress thereafter. The error, as 
matter of calculation, was great, and it has assuredly been paid for 
dearly. For Bismarck’s purpose it was sufficient to gain time. He 
had confidence enough in the newly developed warlike power of his 
country, aided by the diversion Italy promised to make on the enemy’s 
rear, to believe that Austria would be vanquished before the ruler of 
France could discover his mistake and take a decisive part in her favour. 

All things were at length prepared for the great adventure on which 
Prussia’s future was to turn. It is impossible at this near distance of 
time to do full justice to the genius of the Minister who, having made 
ready for the rupture long beforehand, brought it on exactly at the 
time it suited his own purpose. Austria’s predominance in the Diet 
at Frankfort was so dexterously used against her as to give her party 
the semblance of aggression, and to cause them to all appearance to 
force on Prussia the war the great ‘mass of her citizens would have 
shrunk from. And whilst the Frankfort discussions on the new phase 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question were dragged on from day to day 
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towards the final decision against herself which Prussia through her 
representative sought, the real negotiations carried on between Berlin 
and Vienna up to the declaration of war were conducted with such 
unvarying skill that Prussia could protest she was forced on, against 
her will, from step to step towards hostilities, whilst at every fresh 
step she was able to keep before her rival in readiness for action. It 
is almost touching to read the story of these transactions as conveyed 
in the Austrian Official Narrative of the War, which admits with honest 
simplicity of detail, how childlike were the statesmen of Vienna 
in their first hopes of peace, how vainly anxious to gain time when 
war became sure, how unequal at every point to contend against 
the supreme skill of the master of diplomacy at Berlin. Not that 
Bismarck’s difficulties were confined to the intricacies of negotiation, 
or to intrigues in the distracted Diet. His bitterest opponents were 
nearer home, in the Liberal party who instinctively would have revolted 
against their master, and the free press which condemned the danger- 
ous path of policy he pursued. The secret alliance with Italy, 
revolutionary Italy, was odious to the extreme Conservatives ; the 
dangers of an Austrian war were terrible to the money-making 
bourgeoisie; the threatened call to arms weighed heavily on a hundred 
thousand peaceful homes. “ How like you this?” below a rude sketch 
of Garibaldi, linked arm-in-arm with a Prussian General in full uniform, 
regarding a city wrapt in revolutionary flames, was the expression of 
popular hostility to the war policy, which the favourite humorist of 
Berlin sent over all Germany but a few days before war was declared. 
Nor were there wanting declarations in the journals that to be 
plundered by Croats and Sclaves was the fitting retribution to come 
upon North Germany for the toleration of the schemes of “the man 
of blood and iron.” No Peace Society could have condemned the 
wanton ambition of a Louis Quatorze or a Napoleon more severely 
than the citizens did their Premier’s when they found themselves forced 
to the risk of personal service in this “ War of Brothers,” felt by all to 
be the work of a single man. Well was it for the great Minister that 
he had not to depend for the actual campaign on the exertions of the 
once-trusted Landwehr ; for even through the more plastic and dis- 
ciplined ranks of the Line there were deep murmurs at the call to 
arms, presaging the ruin of the Government which had caused this 
sacrifice, should defeat loose the bonds of order. None but those who 
looked on at the gathering of 1866, and marked the unpopularity of 
the war among the men who were to bear its burdens, can believe that 
these were the same North Germans whom we have just seen rush to 
arms as one man, with the fevered joy of those who exult that they 
are allowed to share the sacred rapture of a new crusade. 

Can it be that mere success so gilds the schemes of ambition? Can 
it be that the policy forced upon an unwilling nation in 1866 is hailed 
by that nation as pure patriotism in 1870? Are we to think so lightly 
of a great people as to believe that the glare of Sadowa’s triumph has 
blinded their eyes to ambition’s evils, and made darkness seem light? 
Not so indeed. It is not merely the difference of a victory which has 
wrought this magic change. There is another cause in it, deep-rooted, 
constant, powerful to stir the German blood. No doubt the confidence 
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which Bohemian victories gave the nation in its arms has much to do 
with the readiness for a struggle on the Rhine which Prussia has since 
displayed. No doubt the vague desire for German unity has been 
strengthened into passionate longing since Austria has ceased to bar 
the way. But the ancient loathing of French rule, the ancient detesta- 
tion of French interference, the deep memory of the time when a 
Napoleon was indeed “the Scourge of the Fatherland,” was needed 
to touch the heart of the nation with that fire which we have watched 
this summer so fiercely blaze forth into action. 

If the attitude of the Prussian people and the tone of the Prussian 
press up to the time of the rupture with Austria, might well have 
caused the most daring Ministry and the most bellicose monarch to 
pause in the path of aggression, it must be admitted that when the 
declaration of war came, and the evil so much dreaded was upon the 
nation, Prussia’s conduct, sacrificed, as she herself plainly thought, to 
the demands of ambition, was as grand and heroic as her protest had 
been sincere. Once seen to be inevitable, army and nation went to 
meet fate in resolute silence, not hopeful indeed of the issue, but 
steeled to bear the worst. “ The prologue is over, take your places 
for action,” sang the popular poet who had bitterly opposed the war ; 
and strong sense of duty combined with patriotism and discipline to 
send forth the legions, framed on the novel system which the citizens 
abhorred, so complete as never paper army mustered in camp before. 

The collision of the rival monarchies came, and for a few hours 
Germany’s future seemed dependent on the sword. Theory encountered 
practice in open field, new tactics met ancient discipline, closet strategy 
was matched against a military reputation which Europe could not 
surpass. No need is there for us to recount the oft-told tale of 
Benedek’s defeat. Jomini paused before laying down his well-worn 
pen to explain how Austria was beaten, and no younger critic has 
added much to the clearness with which that veteran writer, then in 
his ninetieth year, showed that in strategy and organisation, no less 
than in weapons, she was fairly outmatched. ‘The telegraph flashed its 
fatal news day after day to the brooding monarch, who dared not again 
lead the soldiers who had seen him fail at Solferino. The messages — 
“Do not, your Majesty, come down,” “General Gablenz is despatched 
to ask an armistice at the Prussian headquarters ”— were the fitting 
sequels to that vain answer to the same Gablenz’s recent entreaty not 
to weigh the rifle against the breech-loader —“ His Majesty adminis- 
ters the Imperial army for himself.” In vain did “Our Cousin” 
Albert, fit successor to the noble old Radetski, worthy son of the grand 
Archduke-General whom the Emperor of his day hated for his great- 
ness, hurl back the legions of Italy from the Quadrilateral, and then 
hasten to defend the threatened capital of the Empire. ‘Too late he 
came to retrieve the errors and misfortunes in which he had had no 
share. The Prussian army was before the gates ; the troops of Benedek 
broken and despondent ; his own, though confident in their general, 
distrusted their effete weapons. All that his victory of Custozza now 
availed was to win him the respect of those who had elsewhere seen 
Austrian soldiers only in retreat, and to gain from the enemy, as his 
father had twice done in his time, better terms than Austria could have 
asked had no such leader been left her. 
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Europe witnessed with wonder and expectation, not unmixed with 
derision, the sudden intervention of France at this crisis of the German 
war ; her vain attempt to save the Quadrilateral from eager Italian 
arms; her coming and going in the negotiations of Nicolsburg 
and Prague; her loud appeals in favour of Saxony and Denmark. 
Prussians there were many who, confident in the lately fledged powers 
of their army, would have bade instant defiance to this wanton 
interference with German affairs, and turned towards the Rhine the 
victorious legions that lay ready for new action in the plains of Moravia 
and Bavaria. But to quarrel with France whilst the Archduke Albert 
headed 200,000 Austrians ; whilst the South Germans, though beaten, 
were not prostrate ; whilst the Quadrilateral fortresses still flaunted 
the Imperial banner—was an adventure which even Bismarck’s 
undaunted spirit, supported by the terror of the needle-gun, would 
not needlessly dare. To defeat French policy without open hostility 
to France seemed a more easy and certain road to the coming unifica- 
tion of Germany. On the single point of Saxony the victor so far 
yielded as to leave the King a nominal independence, while absorbing 
his brave army into the great military machine it had lately been 
arrayed against. The three unpopular ruling houses that had divided 
the northern half of Germany against Prussia were swept away into 
the dust-bin of history, and Hanover, Cassel, and Nassau made part 
of the enlarged kingdom of the Hohenzollern. Private treaties with 
the South German States, bitter draughts for outwitted France to 
swallow hereafter, laid on them the obligation to support their late 
enemy against all non-German opponents, and amongst others against 
their Austrian ally, now German no more, thrust out of the empire she 
once had misruled. A touch of moderation seemed to be breathed 
into the spirit of the Treaty of Prague in the recognition, slight though 
it was, of the claims of Denmark to the more purely Danish parts of 
Schleswig. Alas that the foundations of the colossal State that now 
stretched eastward of the Vistula and westward of the Rhine, should 
have seemed incomplete if a few parishes on her border choose to 
declare for the Dane against the Teuton! The promise to consult the 
people of the Schleswig frontier on their own future fate either meant 
nothing when signed, or has since been repented of as over-generous. 
No doubt the arrogancy of France, which claimed this promise as 
yielded to fear of her arms rather than to justice, has been a ready 
excuse for not fulfilling it ; but so mighty a Power as Prussia has 
shown herself need not have shown the weakness of fearing lest she 
should be thought to fear. 

The private treaties had not long been made known which added 
100,000 soldiers to those of Prussia ; Europe had hardly yet become 
accustomed to her new settlement ; France was murmuring over South 
German bondage ; when a question arose which threatened to make 
the year 1867 more full of bloodshed than its predecessor. The 
fortress of Luxemburg, an appanage nominally of the Crown of 
Holland, had been a Federal property under the old Bund. Prussia, 
which had been charged with its custody before the war, held it with 
her Landwehr during the campaign, and still continued to occupy it 
by virtue of possession. ‘Could Holland,” she asked, “ now that the 
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Federation was broken up, carry with her a great Federal fortress, to 
be seized, whenever convenient, by France, to which it lay adjacent?” 
“ Shall we,” replied the French, “ permit these rude Germans to hold, 
without a title of legal claim, the most formidable stronghold on our 
border?” “Will Europe see me plundered of my Duchy because it 
contains a fortress?” asked the nominal sovereign, crushed between 
the mutual frowns of his great neighbours. Never had France a 
better opportunity of showing herself on the side of justice ; never 
was Germany, in her jealous watching of her French frontier, so 
completely in the wrong. But the restless desire which drives French 
rulers to stretch out again and again hands greedy to win back the 
plunder of Louis Quatorze and the First Empire, was still at work ; 
Europe learnt with disgust that Napoleon had taken advantage of the 
Luxemburg question to bring forward claims for compensation against 
the unity of the Northern Confederation which had been urged but not 
listened to when Germany owned the mastery of Prussia the year 
before. France asked for the ratification of her frontiers by a return 
to the conditions of 1814, when the Allies weakly left her Sarrelouis 
and Landau, the two gates of the Palatinate, with Philippeville and 
Marienburg, behind which next spring Napoleon crouched for his 
spring into Belgium before Waterloo. “Yield these to France, or 
give up Luxemburg, or face our displeasure,” were the three alterna- 
tives held up before Count Bismarck. For a moment that firm spirit 
seemed to waver at the issue, till behind him he felt the mighty 
impulse he had done so much to create, and heard the deep voice of a 
great nation saying, “ Yield not to our old enemy one foot of German 
soil.” Then went the answer back to the Emperor, which bade him 
plainly to do his worst. Once more for a moment the Berlin council- 
lors turned from politics to strategy, and found that the man of the 
sword was this time more ready to face the great issue than the col- 
league he had hitherto followed. “Let him but dare to threaten us. 
Give me our own nine Prussian corps without waiting for allies or 
annexations ; I will engage to mass them in two columns on the 
Rhine, and to march straight to Paris, trusting to the needle-gun 
alone. We want no strategy to beat these half-armed blusterers.” 
The firm countenance assumed by Prussia, and the natural fear of 
bringing on a collision between troops armed and raised on an unim- 
proved system and those before which Austrian valour and experience 
had so miserably gone down, stayed the French Emperor’s demands. 
He soon reduced them to the proposal of receiving from Belgium 
only the portions of territory given to her in 1815, which (as before 
said) had been made use of by his uncle in the last rash adventure of 
his career. But here England warmly interposed; and notwith- 
standing that support which Austria (willing possibly to show grati- 
tude for French action the year before, or to maintain the preponder- 
ance against Prussia) gave to the modified demand, it was rejected by 
the consent of Europe. The demolition of the fortress over which 
the issue had been raised, and the transfer of the territory to Belgium 
under European guarantee, closed the famous Luxemburg dispute. 
But the check which the greed of France had openly received 
before the world, and her manifest inability to maintain her own pre- 
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tensions, made thenceforth a rankling sore which time could not heal. 
To arm, to organise her once invincible legions until they should be 
invincible once more, became the main object of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, while Orleanist and Republican writers, no less than the Impe- 
rialist, fanned the flame of national vanity, and made Prussia’s 
humiliation the sole object of French patriots. In vain did the 
world outside demand an armed peace ; in vain did dreaming journal- 
ists declare that each month, each year, brought fresh assurance that 
Europe’s quiet would be disturbed no more. ‘The two ancient foes 
had no thought of the mutual disarmament which their candid friends 
urged on them. Fixed was the purpose on the one side to regain the 
ancient predominance of which her writers taught her she was robbed. 
Fixed, upon the other, the resolve to go steadily forward in the newly 
cleared path towards German unity, and to place the new nation, 
under Prussian guidance, far beyond the power of the stranger’s inter- 
ference. The history of the past three years is but the history of 
preparation for the coming mortal struggle for which both peoples 
longed at heart. To name the ostensible cause of the war we now 
witness is simply to name the date when the old passions that had 
smouldered on unceasingly beneath the garb of civilisation broke 
forth in open flame. ‘To assign the exact blame to persons, great or 
small, would be to ransack the history of the past three centuries (of 
which we have but reviewed the closing chapter), and to weigh each 
Frenchman and German in the scales. Englishmen who are proud 
of England’s greatnes$ should feel for Germans who would consolidate 
the fragments of an empire. Englishmen who are proud of England’s 
past history should sympathise with Frenchmen who cannot forget 
their own. Let optimists frame new Utopias, and economists preach 
the extravagance of war, the politician and the philosopher can no 
more disregard the passions of great nations than their material con- 
dition. Whether the new struggle be the mere starting-point of fresh 
chapters of hostility, we do not pretend to foretell. Unless German 
moderation be as remarkable as German strength, the future peace of 
Europe is indeed ill-assured ; for the restoration of Alsace to Germany, 
if made a condition of peace, will add fuel to the fierce enmity already 
burning in the hearts of Frenchmen against their prosperous neigh- 
bour. This is so obvious, that to mention it is but to repeat a truism 
which strikes the most careless observers. But there is another 
source of disquietude for Europe’s future more sure than this, in the 
certainty that Germany, having made of late such rapid steps towards 
her unity as defied anticipation, will not rest satisfied on her Austrian 
side with the consequences of Sadowa. The Treaty of Prague cut off 
from her nine millions of her race, whose sympathies in her cause 
have been so plainly manifested in the late crisis, that it would be 
vain to expect so powerful a nation in the height of its prosperity to 
ignore them. Austria is already cut in twain by her own political 
necessities. The opposing sentiments of her two great races, which 
have forced upon her a dual administration, cannot but be strengthened 
by the effect of late events upon the Teuton element in the empire. 
The desire to complete the German nation by bringing back those 
sons she has for a time thrust out, is a force that must act in this 
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direction when the fear of France ceases to influence the policy of 
Berlin. ‘The work of the great Minister stands unfinished until it be 
crowned by a fresh humiliation of Austria. Years since, he pointed 
out that Pesth, and not Vienna, was the proper capital of the Haps- 
burg, and in due time he will (who can doubt it that has watched his 
past career?) find means and opportunity to accomplish his predic- 
tion, or bequeath the task to others as their duty to the Fatherland. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SETTLER IN CLOISTERHAM. 


T about this time a stranger appeared in Cloisterham, a white- 
A haired personage with black eyebrows. Being buttoned up 
in a tightish blue surtout, with a buff waistcoat and gray trousers, 
he had something of a military air ; but he announced himself at the 
Crozier (the orthodox hotel, where he put up with a portmanteau) as 
an idle dog who lived upon his means ; and he further announced that 
he had a mind to take a lodging in the picturesque old city for a month 
or two, with a view of settling down there altogether. Both announce- 
ments were made in the coffee-room of the Crozier, to all whom it 
might, or might not, concern, by the stranger as he stood with his 
back to the empty fireplace, waiting for his fried sole, veal cutlet, and 
pint of sherry. And the waiter (business being chronically slack at 
the Crozier) represented all whom it might or might not concern, and 
absorbed the whole of the information. 

This gentleman’s white head was unusually large, and his shock of 
white hair was unusually thick and ample. “I suppose, waiter,” he 
said, shaking his shock of hair, as a Newfoundland dog might shake 
his before sitting down to dinner, “that a fair lodging for a single 
buffer might be found in these parts, eh?” 

The waiter had no doubt of it. 

“ Something old,” said the gentleman. “Take my hat down for a 
moment from that peg, will you? No, I don’t want it; look into it. 
What do you see written there?” 

The waiter read, “ Datchery.” 

“ Now you know my name,” said the gentleman,—“ Dick Datchery. 
Hang it up again. I was saying something old is what I should prefer, 
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something odd and out of the way ; something venerable, architectural 
and inconvenient.” 

“We have a good choice of inconvenient lodgings in the town, sir, 
I think,” replied the waiter, with modest confidence in its resources 
that way ; “indeed, I have no doubt that we could suit you that far, 
however particular you might be. But a architectural lodging!” That 
seemed to trouble the waiter’s head, and he shook it. 

“ Anything .Cathedraly now,” Mr. Datchery suggested. 

“Mr. Tope,” said the waiter, brightening, as he rubbed his chin with 
his hand, “ would be the likeliest party to inform in that line.” 

“Who is Mr. Tope?” inquired Dick Datchery. 

The waiter explained that he was the Verger, and that Mrs. Tope 
had indeed once upon a time let lodgings herself,— or offered to let 
them ; but that as nobody had ever taken them, Mr. Tope’s window- 
bill, long a Cloisterham institution, had disappeared ; probably had 
tnmbled down one day, and never been put up again. 

“T’ll call on Mrs. Tope,” said Mr. Datchery, “after dinner.” 

So when he had done his dinner, he was duly directed to the spot, 
and sallied out for it. But the Crozier being a hotel of a most 
retiring disposition, and the waiter’s directions being fatally precise, 
he soon became bewildered, and went boggling about and about the 
Cathedral Tower, whenever he could catch a glimpse of it, with a 
general impression on his mind that Mrs. Tope’s was somewhere very 
near it, and that, like the children in the game of hot boiled beans and 
very good butter, he was warm in his search when he saw the Tower, 
and cold when he didn’t see it. 

He was getting very cold indeed when he came upon a fragment of 
burial-ground in which an unhappy sheep was grazing. Unhappy, 
because a hideous small boy was stoning it through the railings, and 
had already lamed it in one leg, and was much excited by the benevo- 
lent sportsman-like purpose of breaking its other three legs, and 
bringing it down. 

“*Tt im agin!” cried the boy, as the poor creature leaped, “and 
made a dint in his wool!” 

“Let him be!” said Mr. Datchery. “Don’t you see you have 
lamed him?” 

“ Yer lie,” returned the sportsman. “E went and lamed ’isself. I 
see ’im do it, and I giv’ ’im a shy as a Widdy-warning to ’im not to go 
a bruisin’ ’is master’s mutton any more.” 

“Come here.” 

“T won't; I'll come when yer can ketch me.” 

“Stay there then, and show me which is Mr. Tope’s.” 

“’Ow can I stay here and show you which is Topeseses, when 
Topeseses is t’other side the Kinfreederal, and over the crossings, 
and round ever so many corners? Stoo-pid! Ya-a-ah!” 

“Show me where it is, and I’ll give you something.” 

“Come on, then! ” 

This brisk dialogue concluded, the boy led the way, and by-and-bye 
stopped at some distance from an arched passage, pointing. 

“Lookee yonder. You see that there winder and door? 

“That’s Tope’s?” 
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“Yer lie ; it ain’t. That’s Jarsper’s.” 

“Indeed ?” said Mr. Datchery, with a second look of some interest. 

“Yes, and I ain’t a-going ’no nearer ’IM, I tell yer.” 

“Why not?” 

“’Cos I ain’t a-going to be lifted off my legs and ’ave my braces 
bust and be choked ; not if I knows it, and not by Im. Wait till I 
set a jolly good flint a flyin’ at the back o’ ’is jolly old ’ed some day ! 
Now look t’other side the harch ; not the side where Jarsper’s door is ; 
t’other side.” 

“T see.” 

“A little way in, o’ that side, there’s a low door, down two steps. 
That’s Topeseses with ’is name on a hoval plate.” 

“Good. See here,” said Mr. Datchery, producing a shilling. “You 
owe me half of this.” 

“Yer lie ; I don’t owe yer nothing ; I never seen yer.” 

“T tell you you owe me half of this, because I have no sixpence in 
my pocket. So the next time you meet me you shall do something 
else for me, to pay me.” 

“ All right, give us ’old.” 

“What is your name, and where do you live?” 

“Deputy. Travellers’ Twopenny, ’cross the green.” 

The boy instantly darted off with the shilling, lest Mr. Datchery 
should repent, but stopped at a safe distance, on the happy chance of 
his being uneasy in his mind about it, to goad him with a demon dance 
expressive of its irrevocability. 

Mr. Datchery, taking off his hat to give that shock of white hair of 
his another shake, seemed quite resigned, and betook himself whither 
he had been directed. 

Mr. Tope’s official dwelling communicating by an upper stair with 
Mr. Jasper’s (hence Mrs. Tope’s attendance on that gentleman), was 
of very modest proportions, and partook of the character of a cool 
dungeon. Its ancient walls were massive, and its rooms rather seemed 
to have been dug out of them than to have been designed beforehand 
with any reference to them. The main door opened at once on a 
chamber of no describable shape, with a groined roof, which in its turn 
opened on another chamber of no describable shape with another 
groined roof. ‘Their windows small and in the thickness of the walls, 
these two chambers, close as to their atmosphere and swarthy as to 
their illumination by natural light, were the apartments which Mrs. 
Tope had so long offered to an unappreciative city. Mr. Datchery, 
however, was more appreciative. He found that if he sat with the 
main door open he would enjoy the passing society of all comers to 
and fro by the gateway, and would have light enough. He found that 
if Mr. and Mrs. Tope living overhead, used for their own egress and 
ingress a little side stair that came plump into the Precincts by a door 
opening outward, to the surprise and inconvenience of a limited public 
of pedestrians in a narrow way, he would be alone, as in a separate 
residence. He found the rent. moderate, and everything as quaintly 
inconvenient as he could desire. He agreed therefore to take the 
lodging then and there, and money down, possession to be had next 
evening on condition that reference was permitted him to Mr. Jasper 
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as occupying the Gate House, of which, on the other side of the gateway, 
the Verger’s hole in the wall was an appanage or subsidiary part. 

The poor dear gentleman was very solitary and very sad, Mrs. Tope 
said, but she had no doubt he would “speak for her.” Perhaps Mr. 
Datchery had heard something of what had occurred there last winter ? 

Mr. Datchery had as confused a knowledge of the event in question, 
on trying to recall it, as he well could have. He begged Mrs. Tope’s 
pardon when she found it incumbent on her to correct him in every 
detail of his summary of the facts, but pleaded that he was merely a 
single buffer getting through life upon his means as idly as he could, 
and that so many people were so constantly making away with so many 
other people, as to render it difficult for a buffer of an easy temper to 
preserve the circumstances of the several cases unmixed in his mind. 

Mr. Jasper proving willing to speak for Mrs. Tope, Mr. Datchery, 
who had sent up his card, was invited to ascend the postern staircase. 
The Mayor was there, Mrs. Tope said ; but he was not to be regarded 
in the light of company, as he and Mr. Jasper were great friends. 

“T beg pardon,” said Mr. Datchery, making a leg with his hat under 
his arm, as he addressed himself equally to both gentlemen; “a 
selfish precaution on my part, and not personally interesting to anybody 
but myself. But as a buffer living on his means, and having an idea 
of doing it in this lovely place in peace and quiet, for remaining span 
of life, beg to ask if the Tope family are quite respectable ?” 

Mr. Jasper could answer for that without the slightest hesitation. 

“That is enough, sir,” said Mr. Datchery. 

“My friend, the Mayor,” added Mr. Jasper, presenting Mr. Datchery 
with a courtly motion of his hand towards that potentate, “whose 
recommendation is actually much more important to a stranger than 
that of an obscure person like myself, will testify in their behalf, I am 
sure.” 

“The Worshipful the Mayor,” said Mr. Datchery, with a low bow, 
“places me under an infinite obligation.” 

“Very good people, sir, Mr. and Mrs. Tope,” said Mr. Sapsea, with 
condescension. “Very good opinions. Very well behaved. Very 
respectful. Much approved by the Dean and Chapter.” 

“The Worshipful the Mayor gives them a character,” said Mr. 
Datchery, “of which they may indeed be proud. I would ask his 
Honor (if I might be permitted) whether there are not many objects 
of great interest in the city which is under his beneficent sway?” 

“We are, sir,” returned Mr. Sapsea, “an ancient city, and an ecclesi- 
astical city. We are aconstitutional city, as it becomes such a city to 
be, and we uphold and maintain our glorious privileges.” 

“His Honor,” said Mr. Datchery, bowing, “inspires me with a 
desire to know more of the city, and confirms me in my inclination to 
end my days in the city.” 

“Retired from the Army, sir?” suggested Mr. Sapsea. 

“His Honor the Mayor does me too much credit,” returned Mr. 
Datchery. 

“Navy, sir?” suggested Mr. Sapsea. 

“ Again,” repeated Mr. Datchery, “ His Honor the Mayor does me 
too much credit.” 
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“Diplomacy is a fine profession,” said Mr. Sapsea, as a general 
remark. 

“There, I confess, His Honor the Mayor is too many for me,” said 
Mr. Datchery, with an ingenuous smile and bow; “even a diplomatic 
bird must fall to such a gun.” 

Now, this was very soothing. Here was a gentleman of a great — 
not to say a grand — address, accustomed to rank and dignity, really 
setting a fine example how to behave to a Mayor. There was some- 
thing in that third-person style of being spoken to, that Mr. Sapsea 
found particularly recognisant of his merits and position. 

“ But I crave pardon,” said Mr. Datchery. “His Honor the Mayor 
will bear with me, if for a moment I have been deluded into occupying 
his time, and have forgotten the humble claims upon my own, of my 
hotel, the Crozier.” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Mr. Sapsea. “I am returning home, and if 
you would like to take the exterior of our cathedral in your way, I 
shall be glad to point it out.” 

“His Honor the Mayor,” said Mr. Datchery, “is more than kind 
and gracious.” 

As Mr. Datchery, when he had made his acknowledgments to 
Mr. Jasper, could not be induced to go out of the room before the 
Worshipful, the Worshipful led the way down stairs, Mr. Datchery 
following with his hat under his arm, and his shock of white hair 
streaming in the evening breeze. 

“Might I ask His Honor,” said Mr. Datchery, “whether that 
gentleman we have just left is the gentleman of whom I have heard 
in the neighborhood as being much afflicted by the loss of a nephew, 
and concentrating his life on avenging the loss?” 

“That is the gentleman. John Jasper, sir.” 

“Would His Honor allow me to inquire whether there are strong 
suspicions of any one?” 

“ More than suspicions, sir,” returned Mr. Sapsea, “ all but certain- 
ties.” 

“Only think now!” cried Mr. Datchery. 

“ But proof, sir, proof, must be built up, stone by stone,” said the 
Mayor. “As I say, the end crowns the work. It is not enough that 
Justice should be morally certain; she must be immorally certain — 
legally, that is.” 

“His Honor,” said Mr. Datchery, “reminds me of the nature of 
the law. Immoral. How true! ” 

“ As I say, sir,” pompously went on the Mayor, “the arm of the law 
is a strong arm, anda long arm. That is the way / put it. A strong 
arm and a long arm.” 

“How forcible!—And yet, again, how true!” murmured Mr. 
Datchery. 

“* And without betraying what I call the secrets of the prison-house,” 
said Mr. Sapsea ; “the secrets of the prison-house is the term I used 
on the bench.” 

“ And what other term than His Honor’s would express it!” said 
Mr. Datchery. 

“Without, I say, betraying them, I predict to you, knowing the iron 
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will of the gentleman we have just left (I take the bold step of calling 
it iron, on account of its strength), that in this case the long arm will 
reach, and the strong arm will strike. This is our cathedral, sir. 
The best judges are pleased to admire it, and the best among our 
townsmen own to being a little vain of it.” 

All this time Mr. Datchery had walked with his hat under his arm, 
and his white hair streaming. He had an odd momentary appearance 
upon him of having forgotten his hat, when Mr. Sapsea now touched 
it; and he clapped his hand up to his head as if with some vague 
expectation of finding another hat upon it. 

“ Pray be covered, sir,” entreated Mr. Sapsea ; magnificently imply- 
ing, “I shall not mind it, I assure you.” 

“ His Honor is very good, but I do it for coolness,” said Mr. Datchery. 

Then Mr. Datchery admired the cathedral, and Mr. Sapsea pointed 
it out as if he himself had invented and built it; there were a few 
details indeed of which he did not approve, but those he glossed over, 
as if the workmen had made mistakes in his absence. The cathedral 
disposed of, he led the way by the churchyard, and stopped to extol 
the beauty of the evening — by chance — in the immediate vicinity of 
Mrs. Sapsea’s epitaph. 

“ And by-the-bye,” said Mr. Sapsea, appearing to descend from an 
elevation to remember it all of a sudden, like Apollo shooting down 
from Olympus to pick up his forgotten lyre, “¢a¢ is one of our small 
lions. ‘The partiality of our people has made it so, and strangers have 
been seen taking a copy of it now and then. I am not a judge of it 
myself, for it is a little work of my own. But it was troublesome to 
turn, sir; I may say, difficult to turn with elegance.” 

Mr. Datchery became so ecstatic over Mr. Sapsea’s composition 
that, in spite of his intention to end his days in Cloisterham, and 
therefore his probably having in reserve many opportunities of copying 
it, he would have transcribed it into his pocket-book on the spot, but 
for the slouching towards them of its material producer and perpetuator, 
Durdles, whom Mr. Sapsea hailed, not sorry to show him a bright 
example of behavior to superiors. 

“ Ah, Durdles! This is the mason, sir; one of our Cloisterham 
worthies ; everybody here knows Durdles. Mr. Datchery, Durdles ; 
a gentleman who is going to settle here.” 

“T wouldn’t do it if I was him,” growled Durdles. “We're a heavy 
lot.” 

“You surely don’t speak for yourself, Mr. Durdles,” returned Mr. 
Datchery, “any more than for His Honor.” 

“Who’s His Honor?” demanded Durdles. 

“His Honor the Mayor.” 

“T never was brought afore him,” said Durdles, with anything but 
the look of a loyal subject of the mayoralty, “and it’ll be time enough 
for me to Honor him when Iam. Until which, and when, and where: 

‘Mister Sapsea is his name, 
England is his nation, 

Cloisterham’s his dwelling-place, 
Aukshneer’s his occupation.’” 


Here, Deputy (preceded by a flying oyster-shell) appeared upon 
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the scene, and requested to have the sum of threepence instantly 
“chucked ” to him by Mr. Durdles, whom he had been vainly seeking 
up and down, as lawful wages overdue. While that gentleman, with 
his bundle under his arm, slowly found and counted out the money, 
Mr. Sapsea informed the new settler of Durdles’s habits, pursuits, 
abode, and reputation. “I suppose a curious stranger might come to 
see you, and your works, Mr. Durdles, at any odd time?” said Mr. 
Datchery upon that. 

“ Any gentleman is welcome to come and see me any evening if he 
brings liquor for two with him,” returned Durdles, with a penny 
between his teeth and certain half-pence in his hands. “Or if he likes 
to make it twice two, he’ll be doubly welcome.” 

“T shall come. Master Deputy, what do you owe me?” 

“ A job.” 

“Mind you pay me honestly with the job of showing me Mr. 
Durdles’s house when I want to go there.” 

Deputy, with a piercing broadside of whistle through the whole gap 
in his mouth, as a receipt in full for all arrears, vanished. 

The Worshipful and the Worshipper then passed on together until 
they parted, with many ceremonies, at the Worshipful’s door ; even 
then, the Worshipper carried his hat under his arm, and gave his 
streaming white hair to the breeze. 

Said Mr. Datchery to himself that night, as he locked at his white 
hair in the gas-lighted looking-glass over the coffee-room chimneypiece 
at the Crozier, and shook it out: “For a single buffer, of an easy 
temper, living idly on his means, I have had a rather busy afternoon!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SHADOW ON THE SUN-DIAL. 


AcaAIN Miss Twinkleton has delivered her valedictory address, with 
the accompaniments of white wine and pound cake, and again the 
young ladies have departed to their several homes. Helena Landless 
has left the Nuns’ House to attend her brother’s fortunes, and pretty 
Rosa is alone. 

Cloisterham is so bright and sunny in these summer days that the 
cathedral and the monastery-ruin show as if their strong walls were 
transparent. A soft glow seems to shine from within them, rather 
than upon them from without, such is their mellowness as they look 
forth on the hot cornfields and the smoking roads that distantly wind 
among them. The Cloisterham gardens blush with ripening fruit. 
Time was when travel-stained pilgrims rode in clattering parties 
through the city’s welcome shades ; time is when wayfarers, leading a 
gypsy life between haymaking time and harvest, and looking as if they 
were just made of the dust of the earth, so very dusty are they, lounge 
about on cool doorsteps, trying to mend their unmendable shoes, or 
giving them to the city kennels as a hopeless job, and seeking others 
in the bundles that they carry, along with their yet unused sickles 
swathed in bands of straw. At all the more public pumps there is 
much cooling of bare feet, together with much bubbling and gurgling 
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of drinking with hand to spout on the part of these Bedouins ; the 
Cloisterham police meanwhile looking askant from their beats with 
suspicion, and manifest impatience that the intruders should depart 
from within the civic bounds, and once more fry themselves on the 
simmering highroads. 

On the afternoon of such a day, when the last cathedral service is 
done, and when that side of the High Street on which the Nuns’ 
House stands is in grateful shade, save where its quaint old garden 
opens to the west between the boughs of trees, a servant informs 
Rosa, to her terror, that Mr. Jasper desires to see her. 

If he had chosen his time for finding her at a disadvantage, he 
could have done no better. Perhaps he has chosen it. Helena 
Landless is gone, Mrs. Tisher is absent on leave, Miss Twinkleton 
(in her amateur state of existence) has contributed herself and a veal- 
pie to a picnic. 

“QO, why, why, why did you say I was at home!” cries Rosa, help- 
lessly. 

The maid replies that Mr. Jasper never asked the question. ‘That 
he said he knew she was at home, and begged she might be told that 
he asked to see her. 

“What shall I do? what shall I do?” thinks Rosa, clasping her 
hands. 

Possessed by a kind of desperation, she adds in the next breath 
that she will come to Mr. Jasper in the garden. She shudders at the 
thought of being shut up with him in the house; but many of its 
windows command the garden, and she can be seen as well as heard 
there, and can shriek in the free air and run away. Such is the wild 
idea that flutters through her mind. 

She has never seen him since the fatal night, except when she was 
questioned before the Mayor, and then he was present in gloomy 
watchfulness, as representing his lost nephew and burning to avenge 
him. She hangs her garden-hat on her arm, and goes out. The 
moment she sees him from the porch, leaning on the sun-dial, the old 
horrible feeling of being compelled by him, asserts its hold upon her. 
She feels that she would even then go back, but that he draws her 
feet towards him. She cannot resist, and sits down, with her head 
bent, on the garden-seat beside the sun-dial. She cannot look up at 
him for abhorrence, but she has perceived that he is dressed in deep 
mourning. So is she. It was not so at first; but the lost has long 
been given up, and mourned for, as dead. 

He would begin by touching her hand. She feels the intention, 
and draws her hand back. His eyes are then fixed upon her, she 
knows, though her own see nothing but the grass. 

“T have been waiting,” he begins, “for some time, to be summoned 
back to my duty near you.” 

After several times forming her lips, which she knows he is closely 
watching, into the shape of some other hesitating reply, and then into 
none, she answers, “ Duty, sir?” 

“The duty of teaching you, serving you as your faithful music- 
master.” 

“T have left off that study.” 
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“ Not left off, I think. Discontinued. I was told by your guardian 
that you discontinued it under the shock that we have all felt so 
acutely. When will you resume?” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“Never? You could have done no more if you had loved my dear 
boy.” 

“T did love him!” cries Rosa, with a flash of anger. 

“Yes ; but not quite — not quite in the right way, shall I say! Not 
in the intended and expected way. Much as my dear boy was, 
unhappily, too self-conscious and self-satisfied (I’ll draw no parallel 
between him and you in that respect) to love as he should have loved, 
or as any one in his place would have loved; must have loved!” 

She sits in the same still attitude, but shrinking a little more. 

“Then, to be told that you discontinued your study with me, was 
to be politely told that you abandoned it altogether?” he suggested. 

“Yes,” says Rosa, with sudden spirit. “The politeness was my 
guardian’s, not mine. I told him that I was resolved to leave off, and 
that I was determined to stand by my resolution.” 

“ And you still are?” 

“T still am, sir. And I beg not to be questioned any more about 
it. At all events, I will not answer any more; I have that in my 
power.” 

She is so conscious of his looking at her with a gloating admiration 
of the touch of anger on her, and the fire and animation it brings 
with it, that even as her spirit rises, it falls again, and she struggles 
with a sense of shame, affront, and fear, much as she did that night 
at the piano. 

“T will not question you any more, since you object to it so much ; 
I will confess.” 

“TI do not wish to hear you, sir,” cries Rosa, rising. 

This time he does touch her with his outstretched hand. In 
shrinking from it, she shrinks into her seat again. 

“We must sometimes act in opposition to our wishes,” he tells her 
in a low voice. “You must do so now, or do more harm to others 
than you can ever set right.” 

“What harm?” 

“Presently, presently. You question me, you see, and surely that’s 
not fair when you forbid me to question you. Nevertheless, I will 
answer the question presently. Dearest Rosa! Charming Rosa!” 

She starts up again. 

This time he does not touch her. But his face looks so wicked and 
menacing, as he stands leaning against the sun-dial,— setting, as it 
were, his black mark upon the very face of day,—that her flight is 
arrested by horror as she looks at him. 

“T do not forget how many windows command a view of us,” he 
says, glancing towards them. “I will not touch you again, I will 
come no nearer to you than I am. Sit down, and there will be no 
mighty wonder in your music-master’s leaning idly against a pedestal 
and speaking with you, remembering all that has happened and our 
shares in it. Sit down, my beloved.” 

She would have gone once more,— was all but gone,— and once 
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more his face darkly threatening what would follow if she went, has 
stopped her. Looking at him with the expression of the instant 
frozen on her face, she sits down on the seat again. 

“ Rosa, even when my dear boy was affianced to you, I loved you 
madly ; even when I thought his happiness in having you for his wife 
was certain, I loved you madly ; even when I strove to make him more 
ardently devoted to you, I loved you madly ; even when he gave me 
the picture of your lovely face so carelessly traduced by him, which I 
feigned to hang always in my sight for his sake, but worshipped in 
torment for years, I loved you madly. In the distasteful work of the 
day, in the wakeful misery of the night, girded by sordid realities, or 
wandering through Paradises and Hells of visions into which I rushed, 
carrying your image in my arms, I loved you madly.” 

If anything could make his words more hideous to her than they 
are in themselves, it would be the contrast between the violence of 
his look and delivery, and the composure of his assumed attitude. 

“T endured it all in silence. So long as you were his, or so long as 
I supposed you to be his, I hid my secret loyally. Did I not?” 

This lie, so gross, while the mere words in which it is told are so 
true, is more than Rosa can endure. She answers, with kindling 
indignation, “ You were as false throughout, sir, as you are now. You 
were false to him, daily and hourly. You know that you made my 
life unhappy by your pursuit of me. You know that you made me 
afraid to open his generous eyes, and that you forced me, for his own 
trusting, good, good sake, to keep the truth from him, that you were 
a bad, bad man!” 

His preservation of his easy attitude rendering his working features 
and his convulsive hands absolutely diabolical, he returns, with a fierce 
extreme of admiration :— 

“ How beautiful you are! You are more beautiful in anger than in 
repose. I don’t ask you for your love; give me yourself and your 
hatred ; give me yourself and that pretty rage ; give me yourself and 
that enchanting scorn ; it will be enough for me.” 

Impatient tears rise to the eyes of the trembling little beauty, and 
her face flames; but as she again rises to leave him in indignation, 
and seek protection within the house, he stretches out his hand 
towards the porch, as though he invited her to enter it. 

“T told you, you rare charmer, you sweet witch, that you must stay 
and hear me, or do more harm than can ever be undone. You asked 
me what harm. Stay, and I will tell you. Go, and I will do it!” 

Again Rosa quails before his threatening face, though innocent of 
its meaning, and she remains. Her panting breathing comes and 
goes as if it would choke her; but with a repressive hand upon her 
bosom, she remains. 

“T have made my confession that my love is mad. It is so mad 
that, had the ties between me and my dear lost boy been one silken 
thread less strong, I might have swept even him from your side when 
you favored him.” 

A film comes over the eyes she raises for an instant, as though he 
had turned her faint. 

“Even him,” he repeats. “Yes, even him! Rosa, you see me and 
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you hear me. Judge for yourself whether any other admirer shall 
love you and live, whose life is in my hand.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“T mean to show you how mad my love is. It was hawked through 
the late inquiries by Mr. Crisparkle that young Landless had confessed 
to him that he was a rival of my lost boy. This is an inexpiable 
offence in my eyes. The same Mr. Crisparkle knows under my hand 
that I have devoted myself to the murderer’s discovery and destruc- 
tion, be he whom he might, and that I have determined to discuss the 
mystery with no one until I should hold the clew in which to entangle 
the murderer as ina net. I have since worked patiently to wind and 
wind it round him ; and it is slowly winding as I speak.” 

“Your belief, if you believe in the criminality of Mr. Landless, is 
not Mr. Crisparkle’s belief, and he is a good man,” Rosa retorts. 

“My belief is my own; and I reserve it, worshipped of my soul! 
Circumstances may accumulate so strongly even against an innocent 
man, that, directed, sharpened, and pointed, they may slay him. One 
wanting link discovered by perseverance against a guilty man proves 
his guilt, however slight its evidence before, and he dies. Young 
Landless stands in deadly peril either way.” 

“Tf you really suppose,” Rosa pleads with him, turning paler, 
“that I favor Mr. Landless, or that Mr. Landless has ever in any way 
addressed himself to me, you are wrong.” 

He puts that from him with a slighting action of his hand and a 
curled lip. 

“T was going to show you how madly I love you. More madly 
now than ever, for I am willing to renounce the second object that 
has arisen in my life to divide it with you ; and henceforth to have no 
object in existence but you only. Miss Landless has become your 
bosom friend. You care for her peace of mind?” 

“T love her dearly.” 

“You care for her good name?” 

“T have said, sir, I love her dearly.” 

“JT am unconsciously,” he observes, with a smile, as he folds his 
hands upon the sun-dial and leans his chin upon them, so that his 
talk would seem from the windows (faces occasionally come and go 
there) to be of the airiest and playfulest, “I am unconsciously giving 
offence by questioning again. I will simply make statements, there- 
fore, and not put questions. You do care for your bosom friend’s 
good name, and you do care for her peace of mind. Then remove 
the shadow of the gallows from her, dear one!” 

“You dare propose to me to —” 

“Darling, I dare propose to you. Stop thefe. If it be bad to 
idolise you, I am the worst of men ; if it be good, I am the best. My 
love for you is above all other love, and my truth to you is above all 
other truth. Let me have the hope and favor, and I am a forsworn 
man for your sake.” 

Rosa puts her hands to her temples, and, pushing back her hair, 
looks wildly and abhorrently at him, as though she was trying to piece 
together what it is his deep purpose to present to her only in frag- 
ments. 
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“ Reckon up nothing at this moment, angel, but the sacrifices that 
I lay at those dear feet, which I could fall down among the vilest 
ashes and kiss, and put upon my head as a poor savage might. There 
is my fidelity to my dear boy after death. ‘Tread upon it!” 

With an action of his hands, as though he cast down something 
precious. 

“There is the inexpiable offence against my adoration of you. 
Spurn it!” 

With a similar action. 

“There are my labors in the cause of a just vengeance for six 
toiling months. Crush them!” 

With another repetition of the action. 

“There is my past and my present wasted life. There is the deso- 
lation of my heart and my soul. There is my peace; there is my 
despair. Stamp them into the dust, so that you take me, were it even 
mortally hating me!” 

The frightful vehemence of the man, now reaching its full height, 
so additionally terrifies her as to break the spell that has held her to 
the spot. She swiftly moves towards the porch ; but in an instant he 
is at her side, and speaking in her ear. 

“Rosa, I am self-repressed again. I am walking calmly beside you 
to the house. I shall wait for some encouragement and hope. I 
shall not strike too soon. Give me a sign that you attend to me.” 

She slightly and constrainedly moves her hand. 

“ Not a word of this to any one, or it will bring down the blow, as 
certainly as night follows day. Another sign that you attend to me.” 

She moves her hand once more. 

“T love you, love you, love you. If you were to cast me off now — 
but you will not—you would never be rid of me. No one should 
come between us. I would pursue you to the death.” 

The handmaid coming out to open the gate for him, he quietly pulls 
off his hat as a parting salute, and goes away with no greater show of 
agitation than is visible in the effigy of Mr. Sapsea’s father opposite. 
Rosa faints in going up stairs, and is carefully carried to her room, and 
laid down on her bed. A thunder-storm is coming on, the maids say, 
and the hot and stifling air has overset the pretty dear ; no wonder ; 
they have felt their own knees all of a tremble all day long. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A FLIGHT. 


Rosa no sooner came to herself than the whole of the late interview 
was before her. It even seemed as if it had pursued her into her 
insensibility, and she had not had a moment’s unconsciousness of it. 
What to do, she was at a frightened loss to know: the only one clear 
thought in her mind was, that she must fly from this terrible man. 

But where could she take refuge, and how could she go? She had 
never breathed her dread of him to any one but Helena. If she went 
to Helena, and told her what had passed, that very act might bring 
down the irreparable mischief that he threatened he had the power, 
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and that she knew he had the will, to do. The more fearful he 
appeared to her excited memory and imagination, the more alarming 
her responsibility appeared ; seeing that a slight mistake on her part, 
either in action or delay, might let his malevolence loose on Helena’s 
brother. 

Rosa’s mind throughout the last six months had been stormily 
confused. A half-formed, wholly unexpressed suspicion tossed in it, 
now heaving itself up, and now sinking into the deep ; now gaining 
palpability, and now losing it. His self-absorption in his nephew when 
he was alive, and his unceasing pursuit of the inquiry how he came 
by his death, if he were dead, were themes so rife in the place, that 
no one appeared able to suspect the possibility of foul play at his 
hands. She had asked herself the question, “ Am I so wicked in my 
thoughts as to conceive a wickedness that others cannot imagine?” 
Then she had considered, Did the suspicion come of her previous 
recoiling from him before the fact. And if so, was not that a proof of 
its baselessness? ‘Then she had reflected, ‘What motive could he 
have, according to my accusation?” She was ashamed to answer in 
her mind, “The motive of gaining me/” And covered her face, as if 
the lightest shadow of the idea of founding murder on such an idle 
vanity were a crime almost as great. 

She ran over in her mind again all that he had said by the sun-dial 
in the garden. He had persisted in treating the disappearance as 
murder, consistently with his whole public course since the finding of 
the watch and shirt-pin. If he were afraid of the crime being traced 
out, would he not rather encourage the idea of a voluntary disappear- 
ance? He had even declared that if the ties between him and his 
nephew had been less strong, he might have swept “even him ” away 
from her side. Was that like his having really done so? He had 
spoken of laying his six months’ labors in the cause of just vengeance 
at her feet. Would he have done that, with that violence of passion, 
if they were a pretence? Would he have ranged them with his desolate 
heart and soul, his wasted life, his peace, and his despair? ‘The very 
first sacrifice that he represented himself as making for her was his 
fidelity to his dear boy after death. Surely these facts were strong 
against a fancy that scarcely dared to hint itself. And yet he was so 
terrible aman! In short, the poor girl (for what could she know of 
the criminal intellect, which its own professed students perpetually 
misread, because they persist in trying to reconcile it with the average 
intellect of average men, instead of identifying it as a horrible wonder 
apart), could get by no road to any other conclusion than that he was 
a terrible man, and must be fled from. 

She had been Helena’s stay and comfort during the whole time. 
She had constantly assured her of her full belief in her brother’s 
innocence, and of her sympathy with him in his misery. But she had 
never seen him since the disappearance, nor had Helena ever spoken 
one word of his avowal to Mr. Crisparkle in regard of Rosa, though 
as a part of the interest of the case it was well known far and wide. 
He was Helena’s unfortunate brother, to her, and nothing more. The 
assurance she had given her odious suitor was strictly true, though it 
would have been better (she considered now) if she could have restrained 
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herself from so giving it. Afraid of him as the bright and delicate 
little creature was, her spirit swelled at the thought of his knowing it 
from her own lips. 

But where was she to go? Anywhere beyond his reach, was no reply 
to the question. Somewhere must be thought of. She determined to 
go to her guardian, and to go immediately. The feeling she had 
imparted to Helena on the night of their first confidence was so strong 
upon her — the feeling of not being safe from him, and of the solid 
walls of the old convent being powerless to keep out his ghostly 
following of her — that no reasoning of her own could calm her terrors. 
The fascination of repulsion had been upon her so long, and now 
culminated so darkly, that she felt as if he had power to bind her by 
a spell. Glancing out at window, even now, as she rose to dress, the 
sight of the sun-dial on which he had leaned when he declared himself, 
turned her cold, and made her shrink from it, as though he had 
invested it with some awful quality from his own nature. 

She wrote a hurried note to Miss Twinkleton, saying that she had 
sudden reason for wishing to see her guardian promptly, and had gone 
to him ; also, entreating the good lady not to be uneasy, for all was 
well with her. She hurried a few quite useless articles into a very 
little bag, left the note in a conspicuous place, and went out, softly 
closing the gate after her. 

It was the first time she had ever been even in Cloisterham High 
Street alone. But knowing all its ways and windings very well, she 
hurried straight to the corner from which the omnibus departed. It 
was at that very moment going off. 

“Stop and take me, if you please, Joe. I am obliged to go to 
London.” 

In less than another minute she was on her road to the railway, 
under Joe’s protection. Joe waited on her when she got there, put 
her safely into the railway carriage, and handed in the very little bag 
after her, as though it were some enormous trunk, hundredweights 
heavy, which she must on no account endeavor to lift. 

“Can you go round when you get back, and tell Miss Twinkleton 
that you saw me safely off, Joe?” 

“Tt shall be done, Miss.” 

“With my love, please, Joe.” 

“Yes, Miss,— and I wouldn’t mind having it myself!” But Joe did 
not articulate the last clause ; only thought it. 

Now that she was whirling away for London in real earnest, Rosa 
was at leisure to resume the thoughts which her personal hurry had 
checked. The indignant thought that his declaration of love soiled 
her, that she could only be cleansed from the stain of its impurity by 
appealing to the honest and true, supported her for a time against her 
fears, and confirmed her in her hasty resolution. But as the evening 
grew darker and darker, and the great city impended nearer and nearer, 
the doubts usual in such cases began to arise. Whether this was not 
a wild proceeding after all; how Mr. Grewgious might regard it; 
whether she should find him at the journey’s end ; how she would act 
if he were absent ; what might become of her, alone, in a place so 
strange and crowded ; how if she had but waited and taken counsel 
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first ; whether, if she could now go back, she would not do it thankfully : 
a multitude of such uneasy speculations disturbed her, more and more 
as they accumulated. At length the train came into London over the 
housetops; and down below lay the gritty streets with their yet 
unneeded lamps aglow, on a hot, light suinmer night. 

“ Hiram Grewgious, Esquire, Staple Inn, London.” This was all 
Rosa knew of her destination ; but it was enough to send her rattling 
away again in a cab, through deserts of gritty streets, where many 
people crowded at the corners of courts and byways to get some air, 
and where many other people walked with a miserably monotonous noise 
of shuffling feet on hot paving-stones, and where all the people and 
all their surroundings were so gritty and so shabby. 

There was music playing here and there, but it did not enliven the 
case. No barrel-organ mended the matter, and no big drum beat dull 
care away. Like the chapel bells that were also going here and there, 
they only seemed to evoke echoes from brick surfaces, and dust from j 
everything. As to the flat wind instruments, they seemed to have 
cracked their hearts and souls in pining for the country. 

Her jingling conveyance stopped at last at a fast-closed gateway 
which appeared to belong to somebody who had gone to bed very early, 
and was much afraid of housebreakers ; Rosa, discharging her convey- 
ance, timidly knocked at this gateway, and was let in, very little bag 
and all, by a watchman. 

“Does Mr. Grewgious live here?” 

“Mr. Grewgious lives there, Miss,” said the watchman, pointing 
further in. 

So Rosa went further in, and, when the clocks were striking ten, f 
stood on P. J. T.’s doorsteps, wondering what P. J. T. had done with 
his street door. 

Guided by the painted name of Mr. Grewgious, she went up stairs 
and softly tapped and tapped several times. But no one answering, 
and Mr. Grewgious’s door-handle yielding to her touch, she went in, 
and saw her guardian sitting on a window-seat at an open window, 
with a shaded lamp placed far from him on a table in a corner. 

Rosa drew nearer to him in the twilight of the room. He saw her, 
and he said in an undertone, “Good Heaven!” 

Rosa fell upon his neck, with tears, and then he said, returning her 
embrace,— 

“My child, my child! I thought you were your mother!” 

“But what, what, what,” he added, soothingly, “has happened? 
My dear, what has brought you here? Who has brought you here?” 

“No one. I came alone.” 

“Lord bless me!” ejaculated Mr. Grewgious. “Came alone! 
Why didn’t you write to me to come and fetch you?” 

“Thad no time. I took a sudden resolution. Poor, poor Eddy!” 

“ Ah, poor fellow, poor fellow!” 

“ His uncle has made love to me. I cannot bear it,” said Rosa, at 
once with a burst of tears and a stamp of her little foot ; “I shudder 
with horror of him, and I have come to you to protect me and all of 
us from him, if you will?” 

“T will!” cried Mr. Grewgious, with a sudden rush of amazing 
energy. “Damn him! 
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‘“*Confound his politics, 
Frustrate his knavish tricks ! 
On Thee his hopes to fix? 

Damn him again!” 


After this most extraordinary outburst, Mr. Grewgious, quite beside 
himself, plunged about the room, to all appearance undecided whether 
he was in a fit of loyal enthusiasm, or combative denunciation. 

He stopped and said, wiping his face, “I beg your pardon, my dear, 
but you will be glad to know I feel better. Tell me no more just now, 
or I might do it again. You must be refreshed and cheered. What 
did you take last? Was it breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, or supper? 
And what will you take next? Shall it be breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
tea, or supper?” 

The respectful tenderness with which, on one knee before her, he 
helped her to remove her hat, and disentangle her pretty hair from it, 
was quite a chivalrous sight. Yet who, knowing him only on the 
surface, would have expected chivalry —and of the true sort, too: 
not the spurious — from Mr. Grewgious? 

“Your rest too must be provided for,” he went on, “and you shall 
have the prettiest chamber in Furnival’s. Your toilet must be provided 
for, and you shall have everything that an unlimited head-chambermaid 
— by which expression I mean a head-chambermaid not limited as to 
outlay —can procure. Isthata bag?” He looked hard at it; sooth 
to say, it required hard looking at to be seen at all in a dimly lighted 
room: “and is it your property, my dear?” 

“Yes, sir. I brought it with me.” 

“TItis not an extensive bag,” said Mr. Grewgious, candidly, “though 
admirably calculated to contain a day’s provision for a canary-bird. 
Perhaps you brought a canary-bird ?” 

Rosa smiled, and shook her head. 

“If you had he should have been made welcome,” said Mr. Grew- 
gious, “and I think he would have been pleased to be hung upon a 
nail outside and pit himself against our Staple sparrows ; whose 
execution must be admitted to be not quite equal to their intention. 
Which is the case with so many of us! You didn’t say what meal, 
my dear. Have a nice jumble of all meals.” 

Rosa thanked him, but said she could only take a cup of tea. Mr. 
Grewgious, after several times running out, and in again, to mention 
such supplementary items as marmalade, eggs, water-cresses, salted 
fish, and frizzled ham, ran across to Furnival’s without his hat, to give 
his various directions. And soon afterwards they were realised in 
practice, and the board was spread. 

“Lord bless my soul!” cried Mr. Grewgious, putting the lamp upon 
it, and taking his seat opposite Rosa, “ what a new sensation for a 
poor old Angular bachelor, to be sure!” 

Rosa’s expressive little eyebrows asked him what he meant? 

“The sensation of having a sweet young presence in the place that 
whitewashes it, paints it, papers it, decorates it with gilding, and makes 
it Glorious,” said Mr. Grewgious! “Ahme! Ah me!” 

As there was something mournful in his sigh, Rosa, in touching him 
with his tea-cup, ventured to touch him with her small hand too. 
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“Thank you, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious. “ Ahem! Let’s talk.” 

“Do you always live here, sir?” asked Rosa. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ And always alone?” 

“ Always alone ; except that I have daily company in a gentleman 
by the name of Bazzard ; my clerk.” 

“ He doesn’t live here?” 

“No, he goes his ways after office hours. In fact, he is off duty 
here, altogether, just at present ; and a Firm down stairs with which 
I have business relations, lend me a substitute. But it would be 
extremely difficult to replace Mr. Bazzard.” 

“He must be very fond of you,” said Rosa. 

“He bears up against it with commendable fortitude if he is,” 
returned Mr. Grewgious, after considering the matter. ‘“ But I doubt 
ifheis. Not particularlyso. You see, he is discontented, poor fellow.” 

“Why isn’t he contented?” was the natural inquiry. 

“Misplaced,” said Mr. Grewgious, with great mystery. 

Rosa’s eyebrows resumed their inquisitive and perplexed expression. 

“So misplaced,” Mr. Grewgious went on, “that I feel constantly 
apologetic towards him. .And he feels (though he doesn’t mention it) 
that I have reason to be.” 

Mr. Grewgious had by this time grown so very mysterious, that 
Rosa did not know how to goon. While she was thinking about it 
Mr. Grewgious suddenly jerked out of himself for the second time :— 

“Let’s talk. We were speaking of Mr. Bazzard. It’s a secret, and 
moreover it is Mr. Bazzard’s secret ; but the sweet presence at my 
table makes me so unusually expansive, that I feel I must impart it in 
inviolable confidence. What do you think Mr. Bazzard has done?” 

“QO dear!” cried Rosa, drawing her chair a little nearer, and her 
mind reverting to Jasper, “nothing dreadful, I hope?” 

“ He has writtert a play,” said Mr. Grewgious, in a solemn whisper. 
“A tragedy.” 

Rosa seemed much relieved. 

“ And nobody,” pursued Mr. Grewgious, in the same tone, “ will 
hear, on any account whatever, of bringing it out.” 

Rosa looked reflective, and nodded her head slowly ; as who should 
say, “ Such things are, and why are they!” 

“Now, you know,” said Mr. Grewgious, “/ couldn’t write a play.” 

“Not a bad one, sir?” asked Rosa, innocently, with her eyebrows 
again in action. 

“No. If I was under sentence of decapitation, and was about to 
be instantly decapitated, and an express arrived with a pardon for the 
condemned convict Grewgious if he wrote a play, I should be under 
the necessity of resuming the block and begging the executioner to 
proceed to extremities,— meaning,” said Mr. Grewgious, passing his 
hand under his chin, “ the singular number, and this extremity.” 

Rosa appeared to consider what she would do if the awkward 
supposititious case were hers. 

“ Consequently,” said Mr. Grewgious, “Mr. Bazzard would have a 
sense of my inferiority to himself under any circumstances ; but when 
I am his master, you know, the case is greatly aggravated.” 
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Mr. Grewgious shook his head seriously, as if he felt the offence to 
be a little too much, though of his own committing. 

“ How came you to be his master, sir?” asked Rosa. 

“A question that naturally follows,” said Mr. Grewgious. “ Let’s 
talk. Mr. Bazzard’s father, being a Norfolk farmer, would have 
furiously laid about him with a flail, a pitchfork, and every agricultural 
implement available for assaulting purposes, on the slightest hint of 
his son’s having written a play. So the son, bringing to me the father’s 
rent (which I receive), imparted his secret, and pointed out that he 
was determined to pursue his genius, and that it would put him in 
peril of starvation, and that he was not formed for it.” 

“For pursuing his genius, sir?” 

“No, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious, “for starvation. It was 
impossible to deny the position that Mr. Bazzard was not formed to be 
starved, and Mr. Bazzard then pointed out that it was desirable that 
I should stand between him and a fate so perfectly unsuited to his 
formation. In that way Mr. Bazzard became my clerk, and he feels 
it very much.” 

“T am glad he is grateful,” said Rosa. 

“T didn’t quite mean that, my dear. I mean that he feels the 
degradation. There are some other geniuses that Mr. Bazzard has 
become acquainted with, who have also written tragedies, which likewise 
nobody will on any account whatever hear of bringing out, and these 
choice spirits dedicate their plays to one another in a highly pane- 
gyrical manner. Mr. Bazzard has been the subject of one of these 
dedications. Now, you know, /never had a play dedicated to me /” 

Rosa looked at him as if she would have liked him to be the recipient 
of a thousand dedications. 

“Which again, naturally, rubs against the grain of Mr. Bazzard,” 
said Mr. Grewgious. “He is very short with me sometimes, and then 
I feel that he is meditating, ‘This blockhead is my master! A fellow 
who couldn’t write a tragedy on pain of death, and who will never 
have one dedicated to him with the most complimentary congratulations 
on the high position he has taken in the eyes of posterity!’ Very 
trying, very trying. However, in giving him directions, I reflect before- 
hand, ‘Perhaps he may not like this,’ or ‘He might take it ill if I 
asked that,’ and so we get on very well. Indeed, better than I could 
have expected.” 

“Ts the tragedy named, sir?” asked Rosa. 

“Strictly between ourselves,” answered Mr. Grewgious, “it has a 
dreadfully appropriate name. It is called The Thorn of Anxiety. 
But Mr. Bazzard hopes —and I hope — that it will come out at last.” 

It was not hard to divine that Mr. Grewgious had related the 
3azzard history thus fully, at least quite as much for the recreation of 
his ward’s mind from the subject that had driven her there, as for the 
gratification of his own tendency to be social and communicative. 
“And now, my dear,” he said at this point, “if you are not too tired 
to tell me more of what passed to-day,— but only if you feel quite 
able,—I should be glad to hear it. I may digest it the better, if I sleep 
on it to-night.” 

Rosa, composed now, gave him a faithful account of the interview. 
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Mr. Grewgious often smoothed his head while it was in progress, and 
begged to be told a second time those parts which bore on Helena and 
Neville. When Rosa had finished, he sat, grave, silent, and meditative, 
for a while. 

“Clearly narrated,” was his only remark at last, “and, I hope, 
clearly put away here,” smoothing his head again. “See, my dear,” 
taking her to the open window, “where they live! The dark windows 
over yonder.” 

“IT may go to Helena to-morrow?” asked Rosa. 

“T should like to sleep on that question to-night,” he answered, 
doubtfully. “But let me take you to your own rest, for you must 
need it.” 

With that, Mr. Grewgious helped her to get her hat on again, and 
hung upon his arm the very little bag that was of no earthly use, and 
led her by the hand (with a certain stately awkwardness, as if he were 
going to walk a minuet) across Holborn, and into Furnival’s Inn. At 
the hotel door, he confided her to the Unlimited head-chambermaid, 
and said that while she went up to see her room, he would remain 
below, in case she should wish it exchanged for another, or should find 
that there was anything she wanted. 

Rosa’s room was airy, clean, comfortable, almost gay. The Un- 
limited had laid in everything omitted from the very little bag (that is 
to say, everything she could possibly need), and Rosa tripped down 
the great many stairs again, to thank her guardian for his thoughtful 
and affectionate care of her. 

“Not at all, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious, infinitely gratified ; “it 
is I who thank you for your charming confidence and for your charming 
company. Your breakfast will be provided for you in a neat, compact, 
and graceful little sitting-room (appropriate to your figure), and I will 
come to you at ten o’clock in the morning. I hope you don’t feel very 
strange indeed, in this strange place.” 

“QO no, I feel so safe!” 

“Yes, you may be sure that the stairs are fire-proof,” said Mr. Grew- 
gious, “and that any outbreak of the devouring element would be 
perceived and suppressed by the watchmen.” 

“T did not mean that,” Rosa replied. “I mean, I feel so safe from 
him.” 

“ There is a stout gate of iron bars to keep him out,” said Mr. Grew- 
gious, smiling, “and Furnival’s is fire-proof and specially watched 
and lighted, and 7 live over the way!” In the stoutness of his knight- 
errantry, he seemed to think the last-named protection all-sufficient. 
In the same spirit, he said to the gate-porter as he went out, “ If some 
one staying in the hotel should wish to send across the road to me in 
the night, a crown will be ready for the messenger.” In the same 
spirit he walked up and down outside the iron gate for the best part 
of an hour, with some solicitude ; occasionally looking in between the 
bars, as if he had laid a dove in a high roost in a cage of lions, and 
had it on his mind that she might tumble out. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE WIFE OF BRITTANY. 


(FOUNDED ON Zhe Frankeleines Tale oF CHAUCER.) 





For THe New Ec.iectic MAGAZINE, 


PROEM. 


Chee wed to beauty in an antique tale, 
Sweet-voiced like some immortal nightingale, 
Trills the clear burden of her passionate lay, 

As fresh, as fair, as wonderful to-day, 


As when the music of her balmy tongue 
Ravished the first warm hearts for whom she sung. 


Thus, when the early spring-dawn buds are green, 
Glistening beneath the sudden silvery sheen 

Of glancing showers; while heaven with bridegroom-kiss 
Wakens the virgin earth to bloom and bliss ; 
Enamored breathing, and soft raptures born 
About the roseate footsteps of the morn,— 

An old-world song, whose breezy music pours 
Through limpid channels ’twixt enchanted shores, 
Steals on me wooingly from that far time 

When tuneful Chaucer wrought his lusty rhyme 
Into rare shapes of fancy and delight, 


For May winds blithely blew, and hawthorn flowers were bright. 


O brave old poet! genius frank and bold! 

Sustain me, cherish, and around me fold 

Thine own hale, sun-warm atmosphere of song, 

Lest I who touch thy numbers do thee wrong; 

Speed the deep measure, make the meaning shine 

Ruddy and high with healthful spirit-wine, 

Till to attempered sense and quickening ears 

My strain some faint harmonious echo bears 

From that rich realm wherein thy cordial art 

Throbbed with its pulse of fire ’gainst youthful England’s heart. 


? 


THE STORY. 


Where the hoarse billows of the Northland Sea 
Sweep the rude coasts of rock-bound Brittany, 

Dwelt, ages since, a knight, whose warrior-fame 
Might well have struck all carpet-knights with shame ; 
Vowed to great deeds and princely manhood, he 
Burgeoned the topmost flower of chivalry ; 
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The Wife of Brittany. 


Yet gentle-hearted, nursed one delicate thought 
Fixed firm in love: with anxious pain he sought 
To serve his lady in the noblest wise, 

And many a labor, many a grand emprise 

He wrought ere that sweet lady could be won. 
She was a maiden bright-haired as the sun, 

And graceful as the tall lake-lilies are 

Flushed ’twixt the twilight and the vesper-star ; 
But born to such rare state and sovereignty, 

He hardly durst before her bend the knee 

In passion’s ardor and keen heart-distress ; 

Still, at the last his loyal worthiness 

And mild obeisance, his observance high 

Of manly faith, firm will, and constancy, 
Aroused an answering pity to his sighs, 

Till pity, grown to love, beamed forth from genial eyes. 


Thus with pure trust and cheerful calm accord, 

She made this gentle suitor her soul’s lord ; 

And he, that thence their happy fates should stray 

Through pastures beauteous as the fields of May, 

Swore of his own free mind to use the right 

Her mercy gave him, with no churlish might, 

Nor e’er in wanton freaks of mastery, 

Ire-bred perverseness, or sharp jealousy, 

Vex the clear-flowing current of her days. 

She thanked him in a hundred winning ways: 
“And I,” she said, “will be thy loyal wife ; 

Take here my vows, my solemn troth for life.” 


On a June morning, when the verdurous woods 
Flushed to the core of dew-lit solitudes, 

Murmured almost as with a human feeling, 

Tenderly low, to frolic breezes stealing 

Through dappled shades and depths of dainty fern, 
Crossed here and there by some low-whimpering burn, 
These twain were wedded at a forest shrine. 

O saffron-vested Hymen the divine! 

Did aught of gloom or boding shadow weigh 

Upon thy blushing consciousness that day? 

No! thy frank face breathed only hope and love ; 
Earth laughed in wave and leaf, all heaven was fair above. 


Home to the land wherein the knight was born 

Blithely they rode upon the morrow-morn, 

Not far from Penmark; there they lived in ease 

And solace of matured felicities, 

Until ArvrraGus, whose soul of fire 

Not even fruition of his love’s desire 

Could fill with langorous idlesse, cut the tie 

Which bound to silken dalliance, suddenly 

Sailing the straits for England’s war-torn strand, 

There ampler bays to pluck from victory’s “red right hand.” 
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But IOLENE, fond Iolene, whose heart 

Can beat no longer, lonely and apart 

From him she loves, save with a sickening stress 

Of fear o’erwrought and brooding tenderness, 

Mourns for his absence with soul-wearying plaint, 
Slow, pitiful tears and midnight murmurings faint, 
And thus the whole world sadly sets at nought. 
Meanwhile her friends, who guess what canker-thought 
Preys on her quiet, with a mild assay 

Strive to subdue her passion’s torturing sway: 
Beware! beware, sweet lady! thou wilt slay 

Thy reason; nay, thy very life’s at stake! 

By love, and love’s dear pleadings, for his sake 

Who yearns to clasp thee scatheless to his breast, 

We pray thee, soothe these maddening cares to rest!” 


Even as the patient graver on a stone, 
Laboring with tireless fingers, sees anon 

The shape embodying his rare fancies grow 
And lighten, thus upon her stubborn woe 
Their tireless comforts wrought, until a trust, 
Clear-eyed and constant, raised her from the dust ‘ 
And ashy shroud of sorrow; her despair { 
Gave place to twilight gladness and soft cheer, . 
Confirmed ere long by letters from her love :— : ‘ 
Dear Iolene!” he wrote, “thou tender dove 

That tremblest in thy chilly nest at home, 

Prithee embrace meek patience till I come. 

Lo, the swift winds blow freshening o’er the sea, 
From out the sunset isles I speed to rest with thee!” 





The knight’s ancestral home stood grim and tall 

Beyond its shadowy moat and frowning wall ; 

It topped a gradual summit crowned with fir, 

Green murmurous myrtle, and wild juniper ; 

Fronting a long, rude, solitary strand, 

Whereon the earliest sunbeam, like a hand 

Of tremulous benediction, rested bland, 

And warmly quivering; o’er the wave-worn lea 

Gleamed the broad spaces of the open sea. 

Now often, with her pitying friends beside, 

She walked the desolate beach and watched the tide, 
Forth looking through unconscious tears to view 
Sail after sail pass shimmering o’er the blue; 

And to herself, oftimes, ‘ Alas!” said she, 

Is there no ship, of all these ships I see, 

Will bring me home my lord? Woe, woe is me! 

Though winds blow fresh, and sea-birds skim the main, 

Thou still delay’st, my liege! Ah, w/t thou come again?” 


Sometimes would she, half-dreaming, sit and think, 
Casting her dark eyes downward from the brink ; 
And when she saw those grisly rocks beneath, 
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Round which the pallid foam, in many a wreath 
White as the lips of passion, faintly curled, 

Her thoughts would pierce to the drear under-world, 
’Mid shipwrecks wandering, and bleached bones of those 
O’er whom the unresting ocean ebbs and flows ; 

And though the shining waters, hushed and deep, 
Might slumber like an innocent child asleep, 

From out the North her prescient fancy raised 

Huge ghost-like clouds, and spectral lightnings blazed 
I’ th’ van of phantom thunder, and the roar 

Of multitudinous waters on the shore, 

Heard as in dreadful trance its billowy swells 

Blent with the mournful tone of far funereal bells! 


lier friends perceiving that this sea-side walk, 
Though gay and jovial their unstudied talk, 

But dashed her dubious spirits, kindly took 

And led her where the blossom-bordered brook 
Babbled through woodlands, and the limpid pool 
Lay couched like some shy Naiad in the cool 

Of mossy glades; or when a tedious hour 
Pressed on her with its dim, lethargic power, 
They wooed her with glad games or jocund song, 
Till the dull demon ceased to do her wrong. 


So, on a pleasant May morn, while the dew 
Sparkled on tiny hedgerow flowers of blue, 

Passing through many a sun-brown orchard field, 
They reached a fairy plesaunce, which revealed 
Such prospects into breezy inland vales, 

The natural haunt of plaining nightingales, 

Such verdant, grassy plots, through which there rolled 
A gleeful rivulet glimpsing sands of gold, 

And winding slow by clumps of pluméd pines, 
Rich realms of bay, and gorgeous jasmine vines, 
That none who strayed to that fair flowery place 
Had paused in wonder if its sylvan Grace, 
Embodied, beauteous, with an arch embrace 

Had stopped, and smiling, kissed them face to face. 


A buoyant, blithesome company were they, 

Grouped round the plesaunce on that morn of May ; 
Wit, song, and rippling laughter, and arch looks 
That might have lured the wood-gods from their nooks, 
Echoed and flashed like dazzling arrows tipped 

With amorous heat; and now and then there slipped 
From out the whirling ring of jocund girls, 
Wreathing white arms and tossing wanton curls, 
Some maiden who with momentary mien 

Of coy demureness bent o’er Iolene, 

And whispered sunniest nothings in her ear. 





First ’mid the brave gallants assembling there 
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AURELIAN came, a squire of fair degree, 

Tall, vigorous, handsome, his whole air so free, 
Yet courteous, and such princely sweetness blent 
With every well-timed, graceful compliment, 
That sooth to speak, where’er Aurelian went, 
To turbulent tilt-yard and baronial hall, 
Sporting a-field or at high festival, 

Favor, like sunshine, filled his heart and eyes. 


Thus nobly gifted, high-born, opulent, wise, 

One hidden curse was his: for troublous years,* 
Secretly, swayed in turn by hopes and fears, 

And all unknown to her, his heart’s desire, 

This youth had loved with wild, delirious fire, 
The lonely, sad, unconscious Iolene. 

He durst not show how love had brought him teen, 
Nor prove how deep his passion’s inward might ; 
Thinking, half-maddened, on her absent knight ; 
Save that the burden of a love-lorn lay 

Would somewhat of his stifled flame betray, 

But in those vague complainings poets use, 

When charging Love with outrage and abuse 

Of his all-potent witchery. ‘ Ah,” said he, 

I love, but ever love despondently ; 

For though one vision haunts me, and I burn 

To hold that dream incarnated, I yearn 

In vain, in vain; love breathes no bland return !”’ 


Thus only did Aurelian strive to show 

What pangs of hidden passion worked below 

The surface calmness of his front serene ; 

Unless perhaps he met his beauteous Queen, 

Scarce brightening at the banquet or the dance ; 
When, with a piercing yet half piteous glance, 

His eyes would search, then strangely shun her face, 
As one condemned, who fears to sue for grace. 


But on this self-same day, when, homeward bound, 
Her footsteps sought the loneliest path that wound 
Though tangled copses to the upland ground 

And orchard close,—her fair companions kissed 

With tearful thanks, and all kind friends dismissed,— 
Aurelian, who the secret pathway knew, 

Through the dense growth and shrouding foliage drew 
Near the pale Queen, the lady of his dreams: 

The evening’s soft pathetic splendor streams 

O’er her clear forehead and her chestnut hair, 

All glorified as in celestial air ; 

But the dark eyes a wistful light confessed, 

And some soft murmuring fancies heaved her breast 





* We are to suppose that Aurelian had seen Iolene previous to her marriage, and that circum- 
stances had prevented his becoming intimate with her, or in any way prosecuting his suit honestly 
and frankl 
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Benignly, like enamored tides that rise 
And sink melodious to the West wind’s sighs. 
He gazed, and the long passion he had nursed, 
Impetuous, sudden, unrestrained, o’erburst 
All bounds of custom and enforced restraint : 

“O lady, hear me; I am deadly faint, 
Yet wild with love! such love as forces man 
To beard conventions, trample on the ban 
Of partial laws, spurn with contemptuous hate 
Whate’er would bar or blight his blissful fate, 
And in the feverous frenzy of his zeal, 
Even from the shrinking flower he dotes on, steal 
Blush, fragrance, and heart-dew! Forgive! forgive! 
What! have I dared to tell thee ¢hzs, to live 
For aye hereafter in thy cold regard? 
Yet veil thy scorn; nor make more cold and hard 
The anguished life now cowering at thy feet.” 


As o’er a billowy field of ripened wheat 

One sees perchance the spectral shadows meet, 
Cast by a darkened heaven, whose lowering hush 
Broods, thunder-charged, above its golden flush,— 
So, a dark wonder, a sublime suspense, 

Of gathering wrath at this wild insolence, 
Dimmed the mild glory of her brow and lips; 
Her beauty, more majestic in eclipse, 

Shone with that awful lustre which of old, 

In the god’s temples and the fanes of gold, 
Blazed in the Pythia’s face, and shook her form 
With throes of baleful prophecy; a storm 

She stood incarnate, in whose ominous gloom 
Throbbed the red lightning on the verge of doom. 


3ut as a current of soft air, unfelt 

On the lower earth, is seen ere long to melt 

The up-piled surge of tempests slowly driven 

In scattered vapors through the deeps of heaven, 
Thus a serener thought tenderly played 

Across her spirit ; its portentous shade, 

Big with unuttered wrath and meanings dire, 
Began with slow, wan pulsings to expire ; 

A far ethereal voice she seemed to hear 

Luting its merciful accents in her ear, 

Subtly harmonious: “ Yea,” she thought, “in truth, 
A rage, a madness holds him, the poor youth 

Is drunk with passion! Shall I, deeply blessed 
By all love’s sweets, its balm and trustful rest, 
Crush the less fortunate spirit? utterly 

Blight and destroy him, a// for love of me? 

His hopes, if hopes he hath, must surely die ; 
Still would I nip their blossoms tenderly, 

With a slight, airy frost-bite of contempt. 
—God’s mercy, good Sir Squire! art thou exempt 
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Of courtesy as of reason? What weird spell 

Doth work this madness in thee, and compel 

Thy nobler nature to such base despites ? 

Forsooth, thou’lt blush some day the flower of knights, 
Should this thy budding virtue wax and grow 

To natural consummation! Come! thy flow 

Of weak self-ruth might shame the veriest child, 

A six years’ peevish urchin, whimpering wild, 

And scattering his torn locks, because afar 

He sees and yearns to clasp, but cannot clasp, a star!” 


She ceased, with shame and pity weighing down 
Her dove-like lids demurely, and a frown 

Just struggling faintly with as faint a smile 

(For the mute, trembling squire still knelt the while) 
Round the arch dimples of her rosy mouth; 
Whereon, in fitful fashion, like the South 

Which sweeps with petulant wing a field of blooms, 
Then dies a heedless death ’mong golden brooms 
And lavish shrubbery, briefly she resumes, 

With quick-drawn breath, the courses of her speech: 
Aurelian, rise! Behold’st thou yonder beach, 

And the blue waves beyond? those bristling rocks, 
O’er which the chafed sea, in quick thunder-shocks, 
Leaps passionate, panting through the showery spray, 
Roaring defiance to the calm-eyed day? 

Ah, well, fantastic boy! I blithely swear 

When yon rude coast beneath us rises clear 

(Down to the farthest bounds of wild Bretaigne), 

Of that black rampart darkening sky and main, 

ri pay thy vows with answering vows again, 

And be—God save the mark !—thy paramour.” 


Her words struck keen and deep, even to the core 
Of the rash listener’s soul; they seemed to be 
More fatal in their careless irony 

Than if the levin bolt, hurled from above, 

Had slain at once his manhood and his love. 
What more he felt in sooth ’twere vain to tell; 
He only heard her whispering, “ Fare-thee-well, 
And Heaven assoil thee of all sinful sorrow!” 
Then, with a grace and majesty which borrow 
Fresh lustrous sweetness from an inward stress 
And hidden motion of chaste gentleness, 

She glideth like some beauteous cloud apart: 
Aurelian saw her pass with yearning pangs at heart. 


PART II. 


Soul-epochs are there, when Grief’s pitiless storm 
O’erwhelms the amazed spirit; when the warm 
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Exultant heart, whose hopes were brave and high, 
Shrinks in the darkness, withering all its sky: 

Then, like a wounded bird by the rude wind 
Clutched and borne onward, tortured, reckless, blind, 
Too frail to struggle with that passionate blast, 

We take wild, wavering courses, and at last 

Are dashed, it may be, on the rocky verge, 

Or hurled o’er the unknown and perilous surge 

Of some dark doom, when, bruised and tempest-tost, 
We sink in turbulent eddies, and are lost. 


Urged by a mood thus desperate, careless what 
Thenceforth befel him, from that hateful spot, 
The scene of such stern anguish and despair, 
Aurelian rushed, he knew not, recked not, where. 
All night he wandered in the forest drear, 

Till on the pale phantasmal front of morn 

The first thin flickering day-gleam glanced forlorn, 
Wan as the wraith of perished hopes, the ghost 
Of wishes long sustained and fostered most, 

Now gone forevermore. ‘“O Christ! that I,” 

He muttered hoarsely, “might unsought for lie 
Here, in the dismal shadows and dank grass, 
And close my heavy eyelids, and so pass 

With one brief struggle from the world of men, 
Never to grieve or languish—never again! 

Never to sow live seeds of expectation 

And joyous promise, to reap desolation ; 

But as the seasons fly, snow-wreathed, or crowned 
With odorous garlands, rest in the mute ground, 
Peaceful, oblivious —a Lethean cloud 

Wrapped round my faded senses like a shroud, 
And all earth’s turmoil and its juggling show 
Dead as a dream dissolved ten thousand years ago!” 


Long, long revolving his sad thoughts he stood, 
When gleefully from out the lightening wood 
Came the sharp ring of horn and echoing steed ; 
A score of huntsmen scouring at full speed, 
Flashed like a brilliant meteor o’er the scene, 

In pomp of glimmering gold and Lincoln green ; 
Whereat with wrathful gestures, ‘neath the dome 
Of the old wood he hastened towards his home, 
Where day by day he grew more woful-pale, 
Calling on Heaven unheard to ease his bale. 


Amongst his kinfolk many, in hot haste, 

To salve an unknown wound with balms misplaced 
Came the Squire’s brother, Cur10,—a wise scribe, 
Modest withal, and nobler than his tribe ; 

With heart as loving as his brain was wise : 

He could not see with cold, indifferent eyes 
Aurelian pass to madness or the grave, 
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While care or wit of man perchance might save ; 

So, pondering o’er what seemed a desperate case, 

At length there leapt into his kindling face 

The flush of a bright thought. “By Heaven!” cried he, 
O brother, there may still be hope for thee ; 

Therefore, take heart of grace, for what I tell 

Doubtless preludes a health-inspiring spell ; 

And thou, released from this long, sorrowful blight, 

Shalt feel the stir of joy, and bless the morning light. 


‘ 


‘Ten years—ten centuries sometimes they would seem — 
Passed idly o’er me like a mystic’s dream ; 

Ten years agone, when these dull locks of mine 
Flowed round broad shoulders with a perfumed shine, 
And life’s clear glass o’erbrimmed with purpling wine, 
I met in Orleans a shrewd clerk-at-law, 

One all his comrades loved, yet viewed with awe, 

To whom the deepest loxe of antique ages, 

The storéd secrets of old seers and sages 

In Greece, or Ind, or Araby, lay bare: 

From out the vacant kingdoms of the air, 

He could at will call forth an hundred forms, 
Hideous or lovely: the wild wrath of storms ; 

The zephyr’s sweetness ; bird, beast, wave, obeyed 
The luminous signs his slender wand conveyed, 

At whose weird touch men sick in flesh or brain 
Became their old, bright, hopeful selves again. 
Aurelian, rise! shake off this vile disease, 

And ride with me to Orleans; an’ it please 

God and Our Lady, we may chance to meet 

Mine ancient comrade, who with deftest feat 

Of magic skill may cut the Gordian knot 

That long hath bound, and darkly binds thy lot.” 


“But,” said Aurelian, with a listless turn 
Of his drooped head, and wandering eyes that burn 
With a quick feverish brilliance, “dost thou speak 
Of thine own knowledge, when thou bid’st me seek 
This rare magician? Hast shou looked on aught 
Of all the mighty marvels he hath wrought?” 


Yea! I bethink me how, one summer’s day, 

He led me through the city gates, away 

To the dark hollows ’neath a lonely hill: 

So hushed the noontide, and so breathless-stili 
The drowsy air, the voice of one far stream 
Came like thin whispers murmuring in a dream ; 
The blithesome grasshopper, his sense half closed 
To all his verdurous luxury, reposed 

Pendent upon the quivering, spear-like grain ; 
Steeped in the mellow sunshine’s noiseless rain, 
All Nature slept; alone the matron wren, 
From the thick coverts of her thorny den, 
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Teased the hot silence with her twittering low: 
My inmost soul accordant, seemed to grow 
Languid and dumb within that mystic place. 

At length the Wizard’s hand across my face 

Was waved with gentle motion; a vague mist 
Flickered before me, on a sudden kissed 

To warmth and glory by an influence bright ; 

The strangest glamour hovered o’er my sight, 
Wherethrough I saw, methought, a palace proud, 
Crowned by a lightning-veinéd thunder-cloud, 
Whose wreaths of vapory darkness gleamed with eyes 
Of multitudinous shifting phantasies ; 

Its pinnacles like diamond spars outshone 

The starry splendors of an Orient zone ; 

And, leading towards its lordly entrance, rose 
Through slow gradations to its marbled close, 
White terraces where golden sun-flowers bloomed ; 
Above, a ponderous portal arch-way loomed, 
High-columned, quaint, majestical: We passed 
Within that palace, gorgeous, wild, and vast. 

Ah, blessed: saints! what wonders weirdly blent 
Did smite me with a hushed astonishment! 

A troop of monsters couchant lined our path, 
Their tawny manes and eyes of fiery wrath 

Erect and blazing; an unearthly roar 

Of fury, shaking vaulted roof and floor, 

Burst from each savage, inarticulate throat, 

In sullen echoings lost through halls and courts remote. 


“At the far end of glimmering colonnades 


That gleamed gigantic through the dusky shades, 
Two mighty doors swept backward noiselessly ; 
There heaved beyond us a vast laboring sea; 

Not vacant, for a stately vessel bore 

Swift down the threatening tides that flashed befvre, 
Thronged with black-bearded Titans, such as moved 
In far-off times heroic, well-beloved 

Of the old gods; there at his stalwart ease, 
Shouldering his knotted club, great Hercules 
Towered, his fierce eyes touched to a dewy light, 
And rapt on Hylas, who, serenely bright, 

With intense gaze uplifted, tranced and mute, 
Heard, in ecstatic revery, the lute 

Of Orpheus plaining to the waves that bow 

And dance subsiding round the blazoned prow; 

Till the rude winds blew meekly, and caressed 

The mimic golden fleeces o’er the crest 

Of bard and warrior, on their secret quest 

Bound to the groves of Colchis; and the barque, 
Round which had frowred a threatening shade and dark, 
Now seemed to thrill, like some proud sentient thing 
That glories in the prowess of its wing. 

The gusty billows of that turbulent sea 
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Their wild crests smoothed, and slowly, pantingly, 
Sunk to the quiet of a charméd calm; 

What odors Hesperéan, what rich balm 

Freight the fair zephyrs, as they shyly run 

O’er the lulled waters dimpling in the sun! 

And murmurings, hark! soft as the long-drawn kiss 
Pressed by a young god-lover in his bliss , 
On lips immortal, when the world was new ; 

And, lo! across the pure, pellucid blue, 

A barge, with silken sails, whose beauteous crew, 
Winged Fays and Cupids, curl their sportive arms 
O’er one, more lovely in her noontide charms 

Than youngest nymphs of Paphos ; fragrant showers 
Of freshening roses, all luxuriant flowers 

That feed on Eastern dews, their fairy bands 
Scatter about her from white liberal hands ; 

While o’er the surface of the dazzling water, 
Dark-eyed, mysterious, many an ocean daughter 
Flashes a vanishing brightness on her way, 

Half seen through tiny twinklings of the spray ; 
And music its full heart in airy falls 

Outpours, like silvery cascades down the walls 

Of haunted rocks, and golden cymbals ring, 

And lute-like measures on voluptuous wing 

Rise gently to the trancéd heavens, replying 

From azure-tinted deeps in a low passionate sighing. 


Then were all climes, all ages wildly blended 


On blood-red fields, wherefrom shrill shouts ascended, 
Of naked warriors, huge and swart of limb, 

Mixed with the mailéd Grecians’ ominous hymn, 
Where mighty banners star-like waved and shone 

’*Mid cloven bucklers grandly ; and anon 

Marched the stern Roman phalanx, with a ring 

And clash of spears, and lusty trumpeting, 

And steeds that neighed defiance unto death, 

And all war’s dreadful pomp and hot devouring breath. 
Last, on a sudden, the whole tumult died, 

The vision disappeared ; pale, leaden-eyed, 

Bewildered, on the enchanted floor I sank; 

When next my wakening spirit faintly drank 

Life’s consciousness, within my lonely room 

I sat, and round me drooped the dreary twilight gloom. 


“Enough, good brother! By the Holy Rood 


Thy tale is medicinal! the black mood, 

Which like a spiritual vulture seized and tore 

My heart-strings, and imbued its beak in gore 

Hot from the soul, beneath the golden spell 

Of sovereign hope hath sought its native hell. 
Then, ho! for Orleans!” At the word he sprung 
Light to his feet; it seemed there scarcely hung 
One trace of his long madness round him now, 
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So blithe his smile, so bright his kindling brow. 

All day they rode till waning afternoon, 

Through breezy copses, and the shadowy boon 

Of mightier woods, when, as the latest glance 

Of sunset, like a level burnished lance, 

Smote their steel morions, sauntering near the town, 

With thoughtful mien, robed in his scholar’s gown, 

They met a keen-eyed man, ruddy and tall ; 

O’er his grave vest a beard of wavy fall 

Flowed like a rushing streamlet, rippling down: 
“Welcome!” he cried, in mellow accents deep ; 
“The stars have warned me, and my visioned sleep 

Foretold your mission, gentles. Curio, what! 

Thine ancient, loving comrade quite forgot ? 

Spur thy dull memory, gossip!” 

“By St. Paul! 

The learned clerk, the gracious ARTEVALL, 

Or glamour’s in it,” shouted Curio; “ yet 

Thou look’st as hale, as young, as firmly set 

In face and form, as if for thee old Time 

Had stopped his flight.” A lofty glance, sublime 

And swift as lightning, from the Magian’s eye 

Darted some latent meaning grave and high. 

He spake not, but the twain he gently led 

Where grassy pathways and fair meads were spread, 

Skirting the city walls, till near them stood, 

Fronting the gloomy boskage of a wood, 

The Wizard’s lonely home. I need not pause 

To tell how magic and the occult laws 

Of sciences Iong dead that sage’s lore 

Did in the spectral, midnight hours explore. 

Enough, that his strange spells a marvel wrought 

Beyond the utmost reach of credulous thought. 

At last he said, “Sir Squire, my task is o’er ; 

Go when thou wilt, and view the Breton shore, 

And thou shalt see a wide unwrinkled strand, 

Smooth as thy lovely lady’s delicate hand, 

Washed by a sea o’er which the halcyon West 

3roods like a happy heart whose dreams are dreams of rest.” 


PART III. 


Meanwhile, Aviragus, a year before 

Returned in honor from the English shore, 

Led with his faithful Iolene that life 

Harmonious, justly balanced, free from strife, 
Which crowns our hopes with a true-hearted wife. 


Ne’er dreamed he, as she laid her -happy head 
Close to his heart, what cloud of shame and dread 
Gloomed o’er his placid roof-tree; but content 
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To think how nobly his late toils had spent 

Their force beneath Death’s gory-dripping brow 
Through shocks of battle, a fresh laurel bough 
Plucking therefrom, to flourish green and high 
About his war-worn temples’ majesty, 

Gladly from bloodshed, conflicts, and alarms 

He rested in those white, encircling arms, 

And oft his strong heart thrilled, his eyes grew dim, 
To know, kind Heaven! how deep her love for him. 


Thus month on month the cheerful days went by, 
Like carolling birds across an April sky, 

A fairy sky, undimmed by clouds or showers. 

But on a morning, while her favorite flowers 
Iolene tended, in the garden walks 

Pausing to clip dead leaves, and prop the stalks 
Of drooping plants, herself more sweet and fair 
Than any flower, the brightest that blushed there, 
Her lord stole gently on her unaware ; 

His haughty grace all softened, he bowed down 

To kiss the stray curls of her locks of brown, 
Thick-sown with threads of tangled, glimmering gold: 
At need,” he said, “thou canst be calm and bold ; 
Therefore, thou wilt not yield to foolish woe 

If duty parts us briefly. Wife, I go 

To scourge some banded ruffians who of late 
Assailed our peaceful serfs, and our estate — 
Thou knowest it well—northwest of Penmark town, 
Ravished with sword and fire. Thy lord’s renown, 
Yea, and thy lord, were soon the scoff of all, 

If in his own fair fief such crimes befal 
Unscourged of justice; so, dear Love, adieu! 

Nor fear the end, of that I have to do.” 


Thus spake the knight, who forthwith raised a shout, 
And bade them bring his stalwart war-horse out; 
When, on the sudden, a steed, tall, jet-black, 

Led by a groom, came whinnying down the track, 
’Twixt the green myrtle hedges; at a bound 

He vaulted in the selle, smilingly round 

He turned to wave “farewell” with mailéd hand, 
And then rode blithely down the sunlit land. 


That evening, at the close of vesper prayer, 
Wandering alone through the still twilight air, 
Iolene, somewhat sad and sick in mind, 
Met in her homeward pathway, low-xeclined 
3eneath the blasted branches of an oak, 
Aurelian, her wild lover of old days: 
She started backward in a wan amaze. 
But he, uprising calmly, bowed and spoke : 
“Ha! thou recall’st me, lady? I had deemed 
These bitter years which have so scarred and seamed 
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Whate’er of grace I owned in youthful prime, 
Had razed me from thy memory. See! a rime 
Like that of age hath touched my locks to white ; 
Yet never once—so help me, Heaven! —by night 
Or day, in storm or brightness, hath my soul 
Veered but a point from thee, its starry goal. 
A mighty purpose doth itself fulfil, 
Wise men have said. Lady! I love thee still, 
And Love works marvels. Prithee come with me, 
Ay, quickly come, and thou thyself shalt see 
I am no falsehood-monger. Yea, come, come !” 
His words, his sudden passion, smote her dumb, 
And from her cheeks, those delicate gardens, wane 
The rare twin-roses, as when autumn rain, 
Fatally sharp, sweeps o’er some doomed domain 
Of matron blooms, and their rich colors fade 
Like rainbows slowly dying, shade by shade, 
Unto wan spectres of the flowers that were. 
With languid head and thoughts of prescient fear, 
Passively following where Aurelian guides, 
She hears anon the surge and rush of tides 
On the sea-shore, and feels the freshening spray 
Bedew her brow. “Lady, look forth, and say 
If to a love unquenched, unquenchable, 
Eternal Nature yields not ; its strong spell 
Hath toiled for me, till the rocks rooted under 
Those heaving waters have been rent asunder, 
And the wide spaces of the ocean plain, 
Down to the farthest bounds of wild Bretaigne, 
Rise calmly glorious in the day-god’s beam. 
Look, look thy fill! it is no vanishing dream: 
Lo! now I claim thy promise!” 

A keen gleam 
Shot its victorious radiance o’er his brow. 
But she, bewildered, tremulous, shrinking low, 
Her clenched hands pale even to the finger-tips, 
Pressed on her blinded eyes and faltering lips, 
Sued in a voice like wailing wind that breaks 
From aspen coverts over lonely lakes, 
In the shut heart of immemorial dells,— 
A fitful, sobbing voice, whose anguish swells, 
Burdened with deep upyearning supplication, 
Coldly across his evil exultation. 


She pleads for brief delay, with frenzied pain 
Grasping at some dim phantom of the brain, 
Shadowing a vague deliverance. “As thou wilt,” 
He answered slowly. ‘ Well I know the guilt 

Of broken vows can never rest on thee ! 

Pass by unhurt!” Mutely she turned to flee, 

Nor paused until her chambered privacy 

She reached with panting sides, pallid as death, 
And gasping with short, anguished sobs for breath. 
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“Caught am I, trapped like a poor fluttering bird, 
Or dappled youngling from the innocent herd 
‘Lured to a pitfall! Yet such oath as this 
Were surely void? If not, he still shall miss — 
Whate’er betide—his long-expected bliss ! 
Better pure-folded arms, and stainless sleep 
Where the gray-drooping willow branches weep, 
Than meet a fate so hideous! Let me think! 
Others — pure wives, brave virgins, on the brink 
Of shame and ruin, have struck home, and fled, 
To find unending quiet with the dead.” 


Borne down as by a demon’s hand which pressed 
Invisible, but stifling, on her breast, 

With brain benumbed, yet burning, and a sense 

Of utter, wearied, desperate impotence — 

Her forlorn glance around the darkening room 

Roving in helpless search, from out the gloom 

Caught the blue glitter of a half-sheathed blade, 

A small but trenchant steel, whose lustre played 

Balefully bright, and like a serpent’s eye 

Fixed on her with malign expectancy, 

Drew her perforce towards Death —that death which seemed 
The sole, stern means through which her fame, redeemed, 
Should soar in spiritual beauty o’er the tomb 

Wherein might rest her body’s mouldering bloom. 


Ah me! the looks distraught, the passionate care, 
The whole wild scene, its misery and despair, 
Come back like scenes of yesterday. Half bowed 
Her queenly form, and the pent grief allowed 

A moment’s freedom, shakes her to the core, 

The inmost seat of reason. “All is o’er,” 

She murmurs, as her slender fingers feel 

The deadly edge of the cold shimmering steel. 

At once her swift arm flashes to its height, 

While the poised death hangs quivering, and her sight 
Grows dazed and giddy: when from far, so far 

It sounded like the weird voice of a star, 

Muffled by distance, yet distinct and deep, 

About her in the terrible silence creep 

Accents that seize as with a bodily force 

On her white arm suspended, and its course 

To fatal issues, with arresting will 

Holds rigid, till supine it drops and still, 

Back to its drooping level, and a clang 

Of the freed steel through all the chamber rang 
Sharply, and something shuddered down the air 
Like wings of baffled fiends passing in fierce despair. 


A warning blent of prescient wrath and prayer 
Those accents seemed, wherethrough a palpable dread 
Ran coldly shivering. ‘“ Pause, pause, pause!” they said; 
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“ Bar not thy hopes ’gainst chance of happier fate! 
The circuit vast which rounds life’s dial-plate 
Hath many lights and shades; its hand which lowers 
So threatening zow, may move to golden hours, 
And thou on this sad time may’st look like one 
Smiling on mortal woes from some unsetting sun.” 


Motionless, overcome by hushing awe, 

She heard the mystic voice, and dreamed she saw, 

Just o’er the dubious borders of the light, 

A wavering apparition, scarce more bright 

Than one faint moon-ray, through the misty tears 

Of clouded evenings seen on breezelees mountain meres. 


Mist-like it waned; but in her heart of hearts 

The solemn counsel sank: with guilty starts, 

She thought how near, through Grief’s bewildering blight, 
How near to death, to death and shame, this night 
Her reckless soul had strayed. Yet short-lived hope 
Moved hour by hour through paths of narrowing scope, 
As, day by day, her term of grace passed by, 

Like phantom birds across a phantom sky ; 

Her lord still absent, and Aurelian bound 

(For thus he wrote her) to one weary round, 

Morn after morn, of pacings to and fro, 

Within the wooded garden-walks below 

The city’s southward portals. ‘ There,” said he, 

Each day, and all day long, impatiently 

I wait thy will.” 


‘ 


As when in dewy spring, 
*Mid the moist herbage closely nestling, 
Oft-times we see the hunted partridge cling, 
Panting and scared, to the thick-covering grass, 
The while above her couch doth darkly pass 
What seemeth the shadow of a giant wing, 
And she, more lowly, with a cowering stoop, 
Shivers, expecting the fell, fiery swoop 
Of the gaunt hawk, that corsair of the breeze, 
And feels beforehand his sharp talons seize 
And rend her tender vitals; so at home, 
Iolene, trembling at the stroke to come, 
Touched by the lurid shadow of her doom, 
Lingered ; until, upon a sunny dawn, 
Her lord returning, gayly up the lawn 
Urged his blithe courser, and dismounting, came 
Upon her, warmly glowing, all aflame 
With hope and love. But as her dreary eyes 
Were turned on his, a quick, disturbed surprise, 
And then a terror, smote him, and the voice 
All jubilant, full-breathed to say, “ Rejoice, 
Our foes are slain!” clave stammering in his throat. 
But she, her loose, dishevelled locks afloat 
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Round the fair-sloping shoulders, her hands clasped 
About his mailéd knees, brokenly gasped 

Her anguish forth, and told her sorrowful tale. 
Dizzy and mute, and as the marble pale 

Whereon he leaned, unto the desperate close 

The knight heard all, locked in a cold repose 

More dread than stormiest passion; life and strength 
Seemed slowly ebbing from him, till at length 

His soul, like one that walks the fatal sand 

(Whose treacherous smoothness looks a solid strand, 
But tempts to ruin), felt all earth grow dim, 

And round him saw, as in a chaos, swim 

Joy’s far horizon melting in the cloud. 

But soon his stalwart will, rugged and proud, 

Woke lion-like to action; a swift flush 

Rushed like a sunset river’s reddening glow 

O’er the tempestuous blackness of his brow, 
Pregnant with thunder; through the dismal hush, 
His pitiless voice, sharp-echoing round about 

The clanging court, leaped like a falchion out. 


‘Thou hast played with honor as a juggler’s ball ; 


God strikes thee from thy balance, and the thrall 
Art thou, henceforth, of one vainglorious deed. 
What! Shall we plant with rash caprice the seed 
Of bitterness, nor look for some harsh fruit 

To spring untimely from its poisonous root ! 
What! a lewd spark, a perfumed popinjay, 

Dares in the broad-browed, honest gaze of day, 
To dash a foul thought, like the hideous spray 
Of Hell, right in thy forehead,—and thy hand, 
Which should have towered as if the levin-brand 
Of scorn and judgment armed it, but a bland 
Dismissal signs him! not one hint which tells 
Thy lord, meantime, what loathsome secret dwells 
Here, by his hearthstone, muffled up, concealed, 
And like a corse corrupting, till, revealed 

By vengeful doom, its pestilent odor steals 
Outward, while all the wholesome blood congeals 
To a chill horror, and the air grows vile, 

And even the blessed sun a death’s-head smile 
Assumes in our distempered fantasy ! 

By Heaven! this withering curse which hangs o’er thee, 
O Iolene!”—but here his angry voice 

Broke short —“ There is no choice,” he moaned, “no choice. 
Yea! wife, may Christ adjudge me if I lie, 

To endless, as now keen calamity, 

But through this troublous gloom my mind discerns 
One lonely light to guide us; lo, it burns 

Lurid, yet clear, by whose fierce flame I see — 
Ah, grief malign! Ah, bitter destiny !— 

As if God’s own right hand the blazing pain 
And fiery torment stamped into the brain, 
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These terms of doom: 

Shame and despair for both, 
Sorrow and heartbreak! Through all, keep thine oath, 
Thou woman, self-involved, self-lost; and so 


? 


Face the black front of this tremendous woe!” 


She bowed as if a blast of sudden wind, 

Breathing full winter, smote her cold and blind ; 

Then as one wandering in a soul-eclipse, 

Feebly she rose, and with her quivering lips 

Kissed her pale lord, stifling one desolate cry. 

Anon she moved around him noiselessly, 

Bent on the small, sweet offices of love ; 

And sometimes pausing, she would glance above 

With tearless eyes, for solemn griefs like this, 

Blighting at once both root and flowers of bliss, 

Are arid as the desert, and in vain 

Thirst for the cooling freshness of the rain. 

Fitfully led from treasured nook to nook 

Of her dear home, she walked with far-off look, 

And absent fingers, plying household tasks ; 

Bravely her sunless wretchedness she masks 

Through moments deemed unending while they passed — 
When passed, a flickering point! Hark! The doomed hour at last! 


x * * . + * * * * * * * 


An afternoon it was, stirless and calm; 

From field and garden-close rare breaths of balm 
Made the air moist and odorous. Nature lay 
Divinely peaceful; only far away 

In the broad zenith, a strange cloud unfurled 

Its boding banner weirdly o’er the world ; 

Whilst Iolene, her veiled head sadly bowed, 
Passed through the gay thorpe and its motley crowd, 
To where a great wall towered this side a wood. 
All things her mazed, chaotic fancy viewed 

Looked dream-like; even Aurelian lingering there, 
To meet her in the shadiest forest-lair, 

Gleamed ghostly-dim, a dreadful ghost in sooth ; — 
For still a hideous trance appeared to press 

Upon her, and a nightmare helplessness ; — 

To whom she knelt in sad mechanic guise, 
Pleading for mercy with such piteous eyes, 

And such soft flow of self-bewailing ruth, 

Aurelian felt his passion’s quivering chords 

Stilled at the touch of those pathetic words, 

That glance of wild, appealing agonies. 

Stirred by his nobler nature’s grave command 
(That fair, indwelling angel sweet and grand, 

Born to transmute the worn and blasted soil 

Of sinful hearts by his celestial toil 

To Eden places and the haunts of God), 

He stooped, and, courteous, raised her from the sod, 
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And whispered closely in her eager ear 

Words which his guardian genius smiled to hear ; 
Words of release, and balmy, breathing cheer. 
And while his softening gaze a grateful mist 
Feelingly dimmed, with knightly grace he kissed 
Her drooping forehead, and loose tresses thrown 
In rippling waves adown the heaving zone. 

Once, twice, he kissed her thus, with reverence meek ; 
But when her brimming eyes uplifted, seek 
Aurelian now, with eloquent looks to tell 

What tenderest words could not convey so well, 
She only sees the tree-stems tall and brown, 

The golden leaves come faintly fluttering down, 
And only hears the wind of sunset moan : 

’Mid the old twilight wood the lady stands alone. 


Stung by his misery into frenzied motion, 

Her lord meantime beside the restless ocean 
Roamed, hearkening to the mournful undertone 
Of the sea’s mighty heart, which touched his own, 
O God, how sadly! when abruptly lifting 

His furrowed brow long fixed upon the shifting 
And mimic whirlwinds of loose sand that flew 
Hither and thither, as the brief winds blew 

At fitful whiles from o’er the watery waste, 

He saw, as if the spurned earth in her haste, 
His gentle wife returning, with a face 

Whereon there dwelt no shadow of disgrace ; 

A face that seemed transfigured in the light 

Of Paradise, it shone so softly bright. 

Beautiful ever, round her now there hovered 

A subtle, new-born glory, which discovered 

A shape so dazzling, you had thought the plume 
Of some archangel’s pinion cast its bloom 

About her, and the veil of heaven withdrawn, 
She viewed the mystic streams, the sapphire dawn, 
And heard the choirs celestial, tier on tier 
Uptowering to the uttermost golden sphere, 
Sing of a vanquished dread, a blest release, 
The effluence and the solemn charm of peace. 


Evening closed round them; o’er the placid reach 
Stretching far northward of the sea-girt beach, 

They passed, while night’s first planet in the sky 
Faltered from out the stillness timidly, 

And perfumed breezes rustled mumuring by, 

’Twixt the grim headlands up the glens to die, 

And white-winged sea-birds, with a long-drawn cry 
Which spake of homeward flight and billowy nest, 
Glanced through the sunset down the wavering West. 


Evening closed o’er them, mellowing into dark ; 
Along the horizon’s edge, a tiny spark, 
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Dull-red at first, but broadening to a white 

And tranquil orb of silvery-streaming light, 

Slowly the Night Queen fair her heaven ascends : 

The outlines of those loving forms she blends 

Into one luminous shade, which seems to float, 

Mingle and melt in shining mists remote, 

Type of two perfect lives whose single soul 

Outbreathes a cordial music, sweet and whole, 

One will, one mind, one joy-encircled fate, 

And one winged faith that soars beyond the heavenly gate. 


My song which now hath long flowed unperplexed 
Through scenes so various, calm as heaven, or vexed 
By gusty passion, reaches the lone shore, 

Ghost-like and strange, of silence and all dreams ; 
Far-off its weird and wandering whisper seems 

Like airs that faint o’er untracked oceans hoar 

On haunted midnights, when the moon is low. 

And now ’tis ended: long, yea, long ago, 

Lost on the wings of all the winds that blow, 

The dust of these dead loves hath passed away ; 
Still, still, methinks, a soft ethereal ray 

Illumes the tender record, and makes bright 

Its heart-deep pathos with a marvellous light, 

So that whate’er of frenzied grief and pain 

Marred the pure currents of the crystal strain, 
Transfigured shines through fancy’s mellowing trance, 
Touching with golden haze the quaint old-world romance. 


PauL H. Hayne, 


NOTES UPON “MORAL DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA.”* 





For Tue New Ecrectic MAGAzIne. 





HE author of this in some respects excellent essay, proposes 
to discuss the endless “ Negro Question” only as a topic of 
Ethnology ; but a few snatches of rhetoric and feeling reveal that mis- 


taken partisanship which he promised to forego,—a revelation of 








*See Tue New Ecrectic for February, 1370. 
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sentiment excusable at least, and not to be commented upon, much 
less censured in each other, by any survivors of the Lost Cause. But 
besides the excusable and natural feelings not to be excluded from the 
breast of every Southerner when he looks upon our desolated fields, 
our deserted country homes, our cities becoming transformed “into 
Congo villages,” there is yet a higher vocation for the old Southern 
gentleman and statesman, with that intellect and eloquence which 
“once did awe the world and bade this nation mark him,” “than to 
unpack his heart as a scold,” or whine over our losses and disappoint- 
ments with sophomoric vehemence. Is it possible that that select 
Caucasian race which had dominion here, and could clear these for- 
rests, build these roads, and found these cities, with the compulsory 
labor of negro slaves, now fears to hold them in a competition with 
these same slaves, though liberated and backed by more able and vin- 
dictive rivals? What has become of those constructive powers of 
Southern mind and energy which, with her comparatively small body 
of laborers (and they African slaves), could make not only the South 
rich, but produce the principal source of wealth to at least two of the 
principal commercial peoples of the earth? Believing that this author 
and all of this class are wrong in their repinings, and in the funda- 
mental basis assigned for their low hopes of the South ; and believing 
in the old doctrine of Chancellor Harper, that “slavery was right,” 
and the importation of the African “a blessing” to these States, some 
little comment on the authorities adduced by this author ought to be 
tolerated in one who honored his country and its institutions as they 
were, loves it as they are, and predicts for it a more glorious future 
than civilised nation has yet touched. Not to be extravagant, it is 
thought the ethnological facts are wholly misinterpreted. 

Yet the two propositions with which this author concludes as proven 
need not be dissented from :—“ 1s¢, That the psychology of the negro 
cannot be considered apart from his physiology, and a bar to his 
physical improvement represents a corresponding bar to his mental 
improvement” (p. 167). Of course. For scientific and metaphysical 
support of the position, Mr. Huxley’s late discourse on the Method of 
Descartes is respectfully referred to.* It is not now thought good to 
consider the psychology of any race, or indeed of any animal, apart 
from its physiology. 

“2d. The characteristics of the negro are not the results of educa- 
tion, or the want of it, but of certain laws of nature which fix and re- 
tain him to his present type, physical and moral, and will continue to 
do so as long as the conditions which produced the negro shall continue 
to exist.” Not to quarrel with the accuracy of this language about 
“education” and “ the conditions which produced” him,— again an 
ethnologist would say, of course. And when the author goes on to 
his “corollary,” and “appends and announces as a prediction of 
science, that the negro of slavery will be the negro of freedom,” again 
it might be asked, why not? Why should the South wish it otherwise? 
If we could only get as much labor out of him as out of the slave, he 
might be free. If the country could only secure that vast amount of 





* Macmillan’s Magazine. and New Eclectic Magazine, July, 1870— ‘‘On Descartes’ Discourse 
touching the Method of using one’s Reason rightly and seeking Scientific Truth’’—an Address to 
the Cambridge Young Men’s Christian Association, by Professor Huxley. 
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valuable capital now running to waste in his idle hands, it would again 
bloom as a garden. To attain this undoubtedly requires, as before, 
the harmony of the races and the constructive talents of the superior. 
If it could be secured with the clumsy machinery of slavery, shall we 
not be able to work out a more perfect harmony with the more subtle 
and unsparing spirit of the free-labor system? Everywhere else that 
the machinery of free labor is in operation, it is found to be to the in- 
terest of the capitalist, not of the laborer. It is found to be more 
exacting, more oppressive, more cruel even upon the laborer than 
slavery. In old times we used to dwell upon the fact with much self- 
complacency, and vaunt of the superior mildness and humanity of 
slavery. But circumstances alter cases. No doubt, our author of 
“ Moral Discoveries ” would admit the fact, and reply: —The negro, 
the zegro makes all the difference ; that if our former slaves had been 
of our own or any other race, free labor would be possible: as it is, the 
experiment is a failure, the South is a failure, because the negro is a 
failure. Now a few facts again. Every mail, if we listen to it, that 
comes from Russia, brings us just such a list of complaints from the 
old landholders of that vast empire. They also pronounce free labor 
a failure ; that it has ended in the universal ruin of the farmers, and 
that this is tantamount to the universal bankruptcy of Russia; and 
(for the same reasons assigned by us of the South) because the serf, 
though of the same race as themselves, is a failure, and will not work 
except in a state of slavery. If the purpose of these notes was to 
give an exhaustive discussion of the subject, it would not be difficult 
to show the parallel between the two cases, and prove that a similar state 
of facts and operative causes produce like results in the two countries, 
without regard to race. 

As to the second point, that the South is a failure: a little dispas- 
sionate consideration might ask us to wait and see. But a few facts 
again may be worth thinking of. Look at the last cotton crop— 
within a little of a minimum Southern crop before the war. Look at 
the actual improvements and reparation of our damages constantly in 
progress. At every railroad depdt and river-landing, buildings are 
going up, and some of them in a style superior to former times. 
Somehow there is life in the old land, somewhere and with somebody. 
In fact, a sufficient array of statistics would demonstrate that nothing 
strange has happened to us; that the apparent failures and loss of 
labor and wealth are only apparent, resulting from a change of hands 
and a redistribution of capital, and are precisely such as have happened 
in all communities upon so sudden and so great a revolution — results 
which might have been, and were predicted, as naturally following the 
passage of so great an agrarian law as Emancipation amounted to, 
and all without any regard to race or color. It cannot be agreed to 
yet that the South is a failure. Well, but the negro is/ And we 
trace him free, we trace him a slave, we trace him back to Africa, and 
we make “moral discoveries” there; we summon up the mighty 
spirits of science,— Cuvier, Humboldt, Bunsen, Agassiz, Darwin, 
Huxley, Morton, Nott,— and we raise a doubt at least whether he be- 





longs to the species homo sapiens, to be decided affirmatively by the 
missionary with an old book of religio-philosophic poems “ under 
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his arm,” and negatively by some impudent “ Ariel” taking advan- 
tage of the worse feelings of our unfortunate people. 

Now a few facts again:—whether the negro is capable of labor, 
compared with other races; and his willingness to labor, or the 
means of getting it out of him. This latter should also be examined 
comparatively. 

The capabilities of the negro considered (and remember to comply 
with the canon of our author, not to separate his “psychology from 
his physiology” ), the negro will be found one of the most enduring 
animals the world has ever seen. Leaving out the innumerable em- 
pirical facts which illustrate this durability of the African, it will be 
enough to call to mind the peculiarities of his anatomy and physical 
adaptation to the climate. Supposing that the structure of his hand, 
his foot, the femoral articulation, the obliquity of the pelvis, the con- 
sistence, thickness and strength of his bones, the thickness and texture 
of his skin, and many other minor points, physiologically distinguish 
him from the so-called Caucasian type or species of man, and approx- 
imate him to the anthropoid apes,— it is yet to be proven that these 
are not advantages instead of blemishes. If they fit him better to 
endure the posture of labor and the use of tools, if his thick bones 
and skin and general coarser and cortical texture enable him to en- 
dure exposure, wounds, and hardships,— these are desirable points in 
a laborer. Half our carts and plows would be idle if they had to be 
drawn by high-mettled racers. If it is true that his nervous develop- 
ment is less than that of our own race, that it is a fact that the brain and 
what may be called the medullary portion of his frame are less devel- 
oped in proportion to what may be called the cortical portion, render- 
ing him less sensitive and slower but more tenacious and enduring,— 
these are the very qualities desired as complementary to the defects of 
the white race ; on account of which defects we have failed hitherto to 
conquer the fairest regions of the earth, and to overcome the “ fever 
and forest” of Africa itself. Physiologists tell us the skin itself of 
the African adapts him to his terrible climate. Thicker and coarser 
in texture, it is padded underneath with a greater proportion of oil 
cells as non-conductors of heat, without obstructing perspiration ; the 
pigment layer is thick and black, so as completely to obstruct the pene- 
tration of light ; and it is clothed, where clothed at all, not with fine soft 
hair liable to adhere to the skin when wet, but with crisp, coarse curls, 
forming the very best shield against the rays of the sun, and at the - 
same time no barrier to evaporation. But the color of the skin is the- 
most wonderful provision of all. White is the color of frosts and 
snows, white is the livery of winter. Nature, to prevent a too rapid 
radiation of terrestrial heat, covers the surface of the poles with soft, 
fleecy, non-radiating snow, and she clothes the animals of those lati- 
tudes with similar fleeces of long white hair or feathers. But high 
radiating colors are found in the tropics, and here the black color of 
the Ethiop. The rapid radiation from his skin enables him to endure 
heats of climate that are exhaustive and even fatal to the white. 
These are comparative perfections, not defects of organisation, and 
are only looked upon otherwise in our own habits of thought, from 
associations, or perhaps the inherent instinctive antipathies of race. 

38 
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History gives us innumerable instances of like antipathies where the 
differences are much slighter than between European and African ; 
indeed, sometimes where they are only imaginary, or existing in moral 
or religious opposition. 

And suppose the negro is to be regarded as a different species of 
the genus Aomo. Whether that difference has grown up by an inde- 
pendent evolution from lost tribes, which would have shown the con- 
nexion between the existing races of men and also the chain of 
development from the quadrumana, and whether these differences of 
the negro are due to a later or less degree of this evolution (and in 
some things we have seen the degree is greater), or due to subsequent 
hybridisation with lost tribes of anthropoid apes, can be of no real 
importance in this inquiry. If the latter has been the process, it 
might be profitable to consider the possibility of domesticating some 
still untamed variety of gorilla or orang, with a view of obtaining 
other crosses with still less brains and still better developed physique 
for enduring labor and servitude, and with greater docility than our 
last experiment, this Bantu African. 

But indeed there is no desire to treat this subject in any other than 
the serious vein used by this author. For if the positions taken 
from Baker, Burton, Landor, and Reade, be correct, that the negro is 
wanting in sensitiveness and sentiment, is coarse and even brutal in 
his appetites, dull and incapable of a high degree of culture,—he is 
thereby only the better fitted for the condition of a slave (which 
always has been the Southern argument) ; and if for a slave, why not 
for a free laborer, that more perfect modern invention of abject servi- 
tude? Surely the inferiority of the negro race proven, would be the 
very best guaranty for his continued subjection to the superior race ; 
and his subjection or subordination established, he is the very best 
peasant we could get for our fiery climate. 

When all is said and done, we know it is the negro laborer that has 
developed our rice-fields, our sugar and cotton, and thereby given us 
a name and place among the civilised peoples of the earth. And his 
organisation adapts him to it supremely. As the disciples of Mr. 
Darwin would express it, in a style which is fast becoming cant, 
untold ages of barbarism and slavery in his native Africa have, by 
natural selection of the fittest, perfected a creature to endure heat 
and labor and to laugh at malaria. Malaria is the terror of the 
South ; much exaggerated, it is true, and formerly by ourselves as 
well as foreigners: but it is true that the richest portions of the 
country, those which render it the greatest agricultural surface in the 
world, the alluvial prairies and bottoms, are covered by a veil of 
invisible, intangible miasma, deadly to the stranger but innocuous to 
this race. No doubt there are healthy spots, ridges and pine-barrens 
and sea-shores, suitable to European lungs ; but these are poor. The 
great agricultural products come from fields a majority of which are 
uninhabitable by us. This very geographical arrangement, coupled 
with the fact that these two races are complementary (if we could so 
regard it) the one of the other, is indeed what renders the South the 
garden-spot of the world—a semi-tropical climate, nowhere else 
occupied and attempted to be tilled by a highly cultivated branch of 
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the Aryan race,— and their undertaking rendered feasible by alliance 
with this tropically seasoned race of the most enduring laborers in the 
world. 

Now this is a reasonable conclusion for the South, if all the posi- 
tions and supposed facts are to be taken as indisputable. But it 
cannot be so easily conceded that our author’s ethnology is entirely 
correct. Ethnology is a difficult subject, very obscure and little 
cultivated, because to analyse its problems requires one to know many 
things not known yet. We must be acquainted with all the races, 
languages, and religions of historic and pre-historic ages, to possess 
the data to go upon. The age of conclusions from a little religious or 
philosophical poetry of one family, whereby to classify and judge all 
other families, has passed ; and we must now know a /eof/e, and be 
able to compare it with all others, in order to give a respectable 
judgment. ‘Though the reports, therefore, of our African travellers are 
valuable, exceedingly valuable, they cannot be received as conclusive. 
Mr. W. Winwood Reade, and Du Chaillu, the gorilla-shooter, declare 
that the negroes are steadily decreasing in Africa. This is reasonable 
from the circumstances. But are they like the other races which come 
in contact with the Aryan — decreasing everywhere? Is not their multi- 
plication in America, in immediate connection with whites, and 
generally under the forms of slavery as often destructive as fostering 
to them, without example, by simply the one process of generation? 
Is it not also true that negroes endured and multiplied under a treat- 
ment in the West Indies which utterly annihilated the native tribes? 
Follow him all over the world so far as he has yet gone, is not the 
negro found capable of harmonising with our race — ay, of receiving a 
sort of civilisation, where every other,—the North American Indian, 
the Malay of New Zealand, the South Sea Islander, the Australian,— 
perishes? Is this a sign of inferiority compared with these races? 
Yet our author tells us from David Page, “ There is little doubt that the 
Ethiopian, or black man of Africa, is inferior both to the Mongol and 
Malay.” And from Capt. Burton, who goes studying psychology in 
Eastern Africa, that he has “no rich nature” to cultivate ; that “ for 
centuries he has been in direct intercourse with the most advanced 
people of the Eastern coast (Arabs), still he has stopped short at the 
threshold of progress.” Capt. Burton does not tell us in this place 
that this intercourse with the Arabs means the slave trade; but he 
might have added, not only with the Arabs in modern times, but with 
the ancient Ethiopians of Abyssinia and the Egyptians, and yet 
remained the same, and this would not have affected the question. 
How much have the savage tribes of Tartary been affected by near 
contiguity with the Aryan civilisation on the south and Chinese on 
the east? How much are the Samoyedes, Lapps, and Esquimaux 
affected even to this day by not only contact but conquest of European 
races? Or take our own race, the gifted Aryan, is it true or not that 
there are tribes in the hills of Hindostan still utterly untouched by a 
neighboring culture dating back 4000 years? Are there not Malays 
also contiguous to this ancient civilisation who are still cannibal, and 
sunk in the lowest state of vice and degradation? These are /ree 
tribes. The fact of retaining the same stage century after century, 
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external circumstances remaining the same, is a proof of force and 
stamina in arace. But in this particular instance it proves nothing. 
It only shows that our ethnologist has not considered truly what is 
culture, and the sources and origin of it in every race. For he says 
(p. 168): “No race can be elevated from without; and every race 
must rise by its own force to that point where it will become subject 
to educating influences exercised upon it by other races.” Here he 
substitutes metaphysics for facts. The facts are all against him. 
There is not one single instance on record, from Nimrod to John 
Smith, of any tribe, 1ace or people elevating itself by virtue of “its 
own force””— whatever he may mean by that. All history proclaims 
the broad fact that it is only after considerable modelling and drilling 
by compulsory measures from without that any people reach that point 
whence it continues to progress by means of apparently internal 
plastic powers of its own; taking the example of others merely as 
lessons. It might even be doubted if any, the most plastic races, 
have reached this point yet. And as to this particular race discussed 
by the author, it requires a good deal of passion and feeling to say 
that the descendants of Africans brought to this continent have not 
advanced industrially, mentally, or morally, beyond the type of 
“ Dahomey.” 

There is another great fact overlooked when sciolists in ethnology 
(as we ali are) are grandiloquently talking of the origin, destinies, and 
capacities of races, on all of which matters as yet we know little or 
nothing. The races of Egypt and Nubia —to what family of mankind 
did they belong? Whence derived they that science and culture which, 
it is thought, was the cradle of our civilisation? It was not of our 
race, the Aryan; it was not Semitic. Neither of these so-called 
Caucasian races gave birth to it ; at any rate, not in the ordinary sense 
of producers, to stamp upon it their ethnical ideas, social, linguistic, 
and religious. Does not our author know that as our knowledge of 
these matters advances and throws its light upon the problems of 
ethnology, it is becoming more and more apparent that the people who 
built Thebes with its hundred gates, and Karnak, and the Pyramids, 
were substantially of the races peculiar to Africa,— not far separated 
from the degraded Hottentot of the extreme South, and will probably 
yet be identified with, or found very nearly approximating to, that same 
great Bantu family which Speke and Baker and Burton find on the 
Upper Nile “still mentally and morally a stagnant pool,” as “com- 
pletely cut off from the outer world as their own Albert Nyanza”? 
Now explain how can this be, that Egypt should have been of a 
people allied to this Bantu race, and that they alone of all the family 
should have become touched with civilisation; nor only so, were 
probably the first to receive its light? Very simple and easy of solution 
when we once understand what is culture and how it is produced. 
Political Economy is not Ethnology; but when the latter becomes 
involved in questions of civilisation, then it is necessary to see what 
Social Science means by national improvement. It becomes necessary 
to observe that all civilisation, like political economy, is involved in 
tbe question of Labor. The securing and regulation of labor is the 
first problem. This is the force, the ultimate question in social 
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dynamics. Political Economy, which treats of labor, capital, and 
wealth, does not confound them ; yet they all represent different forms 
or aspects or stages of the same force. While the problem of wealth 
is the conservation of the force, its static aspect, that of Capital is the 
dynamic representative of labor. And in connection with all these, 
the true problem of civilisation is the concentration of capital, the 
collection and storing and reserving sufficient depéts of wealth as to 
produce or exhibit national power. Now the production of wealth, 
being the conservation of the surplus products of labor, depends upon 
the organisation of labor ; and this depends upon the organisation of 
society ; and this organisation of society is what we mean by civilisa- 
tion, and is the index to it. This is not only the industrial aspect, 
but all mental, moral, religious and artistic achievements of culture 
are products of labor, and are conservations of that force, are portions 
of the wealth of a nation. They all have their source in labor, and 
labor in organisation. 

For this is the next observation to make,—that @// labor is com- 
pulsory. Our modern refined notion of voluntary association, voluntary 
society, voluntary labor, exists nowhere except in the brains of 
theorists. It is not necessary to go so far back as the hypothetic 
solitary man, unconscious of any instincts except those of self-preserva- 
tion. It will be sufficient to begin our observations with the lowest 
tribes, whence we can have facts and something tangible to go upon. 
Organisation is far advanced in the very lowest known. 

Then comes the next principal fact to be observed: that all tribes 
or organisations incline to remain stationary precisely at the point of 
development we find them, their circumstances remaining the same. 
This only discloses one of the ordinary laws of society itself; that 
powerful conservatism found in all organisations without which none 
would long survive. External circumstances remaining the same then, 
the ordinary ws inertia of all things applies to human society as well. 
Force from without (apparently) is as necessary to move men as to 
move iron balls. It will not do to sneer at this as Malmesbury doctrine. 
It is not. There is a vein of truth too in the philosophy of Hobbes, 
not appreciated. But the broad fact now in view is the one patent to 
every observer, that without conquest, without compulsory measures 
of some kind, no change ever takes place among the tribes of men ; 
no change for the better, no progress. Left to themselves, the 
progress, if any, is as apt to be retrograde as forward. This is often 
the effect of incomplete conquest also. But the general rule is the 
fact that conquest is the first step to progress, for the conquered as 
well as for the conqueror. The conquest must be that complete 
subjugation which renders the goods, the persons, the labor of one 
the property of another. It is probable that in this way originated 
unconsciously the appreciation of wealth — thenceforward the motive, 
the aim, the stimulant of all conquest, progress, and civilisation. 
When we seize upon the house, the lands, the cattle of another, we 
may become conscious of an increase of power. This is wealth. 
When we understand that this wealth has been accumulated by the 
personal exertions of that other, is the surplus of his labor, the con- 
clusion is possible that by seizing this labor also, and collecting and 
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storing these surplus products, our wealth, or power, may be propor- 
tionally increased. In other words, that it will be more profitable to 
enslave our fellow-man than to kill him for vengeance or food. Once 
arrived at sufficient organisation to make a slave, and to utilise and 
accumulate the products of his labor, we have reached the highroad 
to civilisation. A natural condition of universal liberty and equality 
is the natural condition of universal darkness and barbarity. 

Exertion is never really voluntary. Driven by the consciousness of 
actual wants, the appetites of self-preservation, we have all that is 
possible of free labor. The exertion over, its product is consumed, 
the appetite or motive-power satisfied. Here is no surplus to be 
stored up for future use, no accumulation of the results of labor. 
Once driven to accumulate these surpluses and reserve them, and we 
have that conservation of force in social science called wealth. Now 
inasmuch as exertion or labor is contrary to man’s nature, as motion 
to any other form of matter, a surplus is never produced without 
some external motive-power. All labor beyond absolute mere balance 
to consumption is unnatural and not to be expected. Hence, without 
compulsory labor there will be no surplus products ; and if there are 
no surplus products, there can be no accumulations, no conservations 
of labor, no wealth; and without wealth and the concentration of 
capital, the very conception of culture or civilisation is impossible. 
Hence the reasonableness of the fact above observed, that no tribe 
progresses in culture until it conquers another, and can store and use 
the accumulations of surplus labor ; or is conquered by another, and 
forced to yield an amount of labor sufficient to have a surplus over 
and above absolute consumption and waste. Expressed from another 
point of view, as we have seen, labor is the dynamic form of a nation’s 
power or force, wealth its static form ; and the continual problem of 
statesmen, we know, is the relation of these two, and how one may 
be translated into the other, or the propositions of one be expressed 
in terms of the other. 

Now we may return to the problem of Egypt. 

It is not difficult to picture to ourselves a period when the whole 
Nile Valley to the Mediterranean was inhabited by the same race 
substantially as found on its upper branches by Sir Samuel Baker, and 
whom he has recently undertaken a commission to civilise by the same 
process which made ancient Memphis the focus of light to the world: 
conquest and compulsory labor. To understand this more easily of 
ancient Egypt, we must look on a map of the Eastern Continent, and 
know the little which ethnology has rendered clear of the territories and 
migrations of the races which sprung up in and still occupy it. We 
see within the periods of dim history the Turanian occupying the 
extreme North and East. Probably anterior to history he possessed 
the whole. This is the race of the high steppes and deserts of the 
North. The South desert-lands, extending from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the mountains of Persia, are occupied by the great Semitic family, 
as it is called. Between these two, and parting them asunder by the 
great chains of mountains and hills, lies a land of rains and rivers and 
forests, as well as of plains and grains and grasses, extending also 
from the Atlantic, north of the Mediterranean, to the Himalayas of 
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India. Here we have the lands of the Aryans. South of all these 
we observe the unknown and still impenetrable woods and fever-guarded 
plains of Africa, occupied then by the yet undisturbed tribes of the 
great Bantu family and kindred races, upon which modern civilisation 
has only within some 300 years begun to impinge. One representative 
of this race, following their own Nile from the great watery plains of 
its source to where it goes to wed itself to the happy waters of the 
sea destined to float the first ventures of human culture, by a single 
dark line for 2000 miles, pierced the homes of the wandering tribes 
of the desert. That dark line on the South, into which the inhabitants 
of the desert could not penetrate, was easily crossed and recrossed 
when drawn out in the attenuated valley of Egypt. Here was a 
circumstance inviting conquest and rendering civilisation possible ; 
for just here began, probably, the first dominion of one race over 
another. Doubtless, the conquests were alternate and fluctuating 
in the long ages. It was not alone of the Semite over the Bantu, 
compelling their degraded hordes to labor in felling the timber of the 
Nile, and producing those fruits and grains of which his dry healthy 
plains were comparatively barren ; but sometimes the tide of conquest 
turned, and the Nile-workers were enabled to enslave many of the 
desert robbers. The general feature of the conquest, however, was 
the influx of a comparatively small number of the Semitic race, 
conquering, enslaving, and compelling the original Bantu to do that 
labor which he would not have done for himself, and which the 
conqueror would not and could not have done. The result was, this 
narrow tract became tilled to a garden by millions of slaves, under the 
direction of a few thousands of masters ; and of the treasures of con- 
served force accumulated by the united skill of these masters and 
patient labor of these slaves, we are still using some remnants. No 
doubt, there was some mixing of the blood of these masters and 
slaves, so as in the ages to produce the somewhat homogeneous Coptic 
race ; but substantially, as the remains of their religion and language 
show, the basis of that industrious people was the same we now have 
in our late African slaves. And though this continued influx of 
Semitic blood (and after the conquest of Cambyses some Aryan blood 
also) into Egyptian veins, thereby approximating them more and more 
to what is called the Caucasian type, it is by no means certain that 
the hybridisation was any improvement. On the contrary, we see the 
feeble Fellahs, the last offspring of that mingled blood, scarcely able 
to live on a soil which their purer-blooded slave-ancestors rendered 
the granary of the world. As is often the case, the cross between 
two races possesses the virtues of neither. 

3ut now there is a practical lesson to us Southerners from this bit 
of ethnology and Egyptian history. Every one of our rivers may, by 
a wise combination of the analogous circumstances in which we find 
ourselves, be made a Nile Valley, every pine-barren rendered a Tadmor 
of light to the world. The true answer then to make to Capt. Burton, 
the psychologist, and Du Chaillu, the gorilla-killer, is that being made 
by Sir Samuel Baker. The more childish in mind these African 
savages, with their stalwart carcases, the better for the purpose. The 
true way to arrest their decay and extinction — true mercy to them — 
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is conquest, subjugation, servitude, in some form. It need not be 
domestic slavery as now almost universal amongst them, but it must 
include the idea of compulsory labor ; and this we are learning in 
America to be the best and most humane treatment of our own native 
savages. It may be superintended by such authority as to render it 
as just and regular as the free labor of Europe, but it should also be 
as systematic and compulsory. This is culture and the road to civil- 
isation, no matter what the race — Chinese, Aryan, Semitic, or Negro. 
If there is anything in the lesson of Egypt, the subjugation of the 
negro race and compulsory training of him as a laborer is not only the 
only road to his civilisation, but promises a high degree of it. 

Much more might be said in elucidation of these notes, and much 
more is necessary to be said to enable us fully to understand the 
riddle of Southern society and politics, because much more depends 
on a just comprehension of a true political economy than on any 
questions of ethnology. Devoting itself heretofore to questions of 
industry or the division of labor, and to exchange, Political Economy 
has comparatively overlooked the more primary and important relations 
of labor itself, and wealth the conservation of labor, and civilisation 
which is the concentration of wealth. These properly founded, would 
lead at least that class among us capable of thinking into a theoretic 
conception of our difficulties, the cause of them, and the remedy. 
And this would lead us quite away from the shallow and hackneyed 
subject of the negro and his incapacities. We want in him no capacity 
except that of a laborer ; constructive elements enough of course to 
render him an integral part of the body politic being presumed. Not 
denying to the negro mental capacities beyond this, as our author does 
(for we do not yet know what he may be capable of), but assuming 
only that these “ moral discoveries ” are well founded, he has sufficient 
for organisation, and beyond that it has yet to be proven that mental 
endowments are any advantage in any race. Laboring hands are of 
more consequence than seething brains: at any rate, in our age of the 
world brain-energy seems to be a more abundant commodity than 
bones and sinews. 

Really, when we look upon the problems of civilisation, of govern- 
ment, of political economy, we are tempted to believe in the Cosmogony 
of Descartes. Give me matter and motion, said he, and I can con- 
struct the universe. As he supposed—anticipating the nebular 
hypothesis of Kant, afterwards elaborated by La Place, and since 
expressed with such simple sublimity in the Zuveka of our own Edgar 
A. Poe,—space is filled with attenuated matter. The atoms we may 
suppose originally equal and equidistant ; though as yet there are no 
atoms, but only as it were their ethereal essence. Until touched by 
motion, the first organic law, nothing existed of those things which 
could exist ; for as yet there was neither light nor heat, nor form, nor 
so much as that hypothetical chemical atom which has definite weight 
and proportions. All was universal equilibrium, rest, darkness, and 
nihility. But now supply motion (and this physical conception of the 
great founder of modern philosophy, which had been permitted to 
sleep for two hundred years as a metaphysical nonentity, is of late 
about to be revived by the labors of Mayer, Grove, Tyndal, and other 
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pillars of modern science, and received as the ultimate analysis of all 
the forms of force) — supply motion to the universal darkness, and — 
deriving his illustration from the falling of a body through the air or 
water — a whirl is communicated to that universal basic nihility, matter, 
the first effect of which is to create a vortex of motion or force, thereby 
creating the first form of material substance—an atom of definite 
laws and forces. As the whirl continues in this awful dance of being, 
atom seizes upon atom, the motion increasing as the voxtex expands, 
until atom after atom is drawn into closer contiguity and condensed in 
these centres of motion. In proportion to the extent of the vortices 
and the degrees of condensation, we have the phenomena of material 
worlds — limited extension, action and re-action upon each other, heat 
and light: the last, in the conception of the philosopher, the first and 
grandest phenomenon of matter and creature of his vortices. 

Now whether this grand poetry of Nature’s universal frame has any 
foundation in physics or not, it wonderfully illustrates the facts of 
Social Science. If you can imagine such a thing as universal indi- 
vidual liberty and equality among men for a moment, this would be 
tantamount to universal darkness. Political economists have actually 
calculated that if all that represents the wealth and power of nations 
were assessed at its current value, and divided out equally among the 
inhabitants of the globe, it could be devoured in a single day, leaving 
us without fields, without houses, without ships, without commerce, 
letters, learning, or any of those representatives of concentrated capital 
which constitute the power of a people and the light of civilisation. 
But now put this dark mass of ignorance and helpless inanities into 
motion (and in this instance the passions of man readily supply that 
motive-power which the philosopher in his speculations knew not how 
to obtain for his cosmos)— supply motion ; let individual act upon 
individual ; subdue and concentrate in one the power of two, of 
many in one, by the force of that wonderful phenomenon, social 
organisation ; and each centre of wealth or power becomes a vortex 
of light, ever widening in its influence, until in a great civilised people 
we find it concentrated into armies and navies, political and ecclesi- 
astical organisations, foundations of industry and learning, and all 
those institutions which distinguish culture from barbarism. 

Now it is manifest that, inasmuch as the producer is also a consumer, 
there must be a surplus produced by each in order to have any force 
over to add to any of these centres of wealth or light, and that the 
greatest light or force is coincident with the greatest concentration of 
these accumulations in its Cartesian vortices. We have already seen 
that no surplus could in all probability ever be produced voluntarily. 
As in physics light and heat are the product of arrested motion, in 
social force it is the result of the arrest, the clashing, the concentration 
of two or more currents of force and their concentration into one. 
This does not happen except by the machinery of social organisation, 
which in ideal action puts every individual or several power into action 
to increase the products of the labor of each to their utmost capacity, 
and by the same perfected machinery has the power of collecting and 
storing every surplus for future use. Production and conservation 
increased to their utmost capacity, we would have an example of wealth, 
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wealth concentrated into the fewest hands ; and we would have the 
greatest light of civilisation or culture in a people. 

It does seem that Southern statesmanship, since our unhappy 
revolution, has forgotten these plain principles. We could see and 
know and boast of our former institutions, that the effect of slavery was 
the production of the greatest surplus of labor, the conservation of 
the greatest amount of it in its most concentrated form and in the 
fewest hands: hence the apparent wealth and light and glory of the 
South. But it seems we fail now to perceive that our wealth is not 
materially diminished, notwithstanding Emancipation, and notwith- 
standing the apparent poverty and bankruptcy almost universal among 
us. To show that this poverty is only apparent, let us return to the 
sequel of that nebular hypothesis already alluded to, for an illustra- 
tion. Kant imagined that there would be a limit to the process of 
concentration ; that after matter had all tended to these centres of 
motion, and centre became united to centre until there was but one 
vortex of matter and motion, the motion would cease as it were by 
its own limitation, or the converse powers of repulsion predominate 
(to use another expression for the same thing), and universal diffusion 
would again take place,— again to repeat another gradual concentra- 
tion ; and so on ad infinitum. Yet it is manifest in all this imaginary 
revolution of matter, the sum of all the forces remains constant all 
the while ; the distribution is different. Now this is precisely what 
has taken place among us socially. The actual loss of Southern 
wealth by waste, by consumption, by the destruction of war, was great, 
very great; but the loss was not generally distributed, and cannot 
account for the general comparative poverty. Redistribution of 
capital alone accounts for it. Our capital was released from its con- 
centrating energy. Emancipation, like an agrarian law, divided the 
wealth again between the capitalist and the laborer. It left the 
planter his improvements houses, stores, and cash, if he had any, and 
gave the laborer his slave-value to bear away in his hands. The 
planter still has the same amount of static capital, but the dynamic 
capital is represented now by the freedmen. Yet it is clear that both 
these retaining their original normal force, the capital of the country 
is not diminished. And this normal force it is evident they will retain, 
provided one of them, the dynamic energy or labor, remains the same. 
As a fact, this it has not done. Supposing the number of laborers, or 
the static amount of labor, remains the same, we know it is dissi- 
pated now in so many thousand channels and rills of idleness, 
frivolity, and vice, that by no means the same amount as represented 
by slavery is applied to the production of wealth. The difference 
between these two quantities represents the real loss to the South 
in the dynamic constituent of its capital; but as the labor is 
still here in the persons of the laborers, the static force is but little 
changed. In this the difference will be in the decrease of the popula- 
tion and the loss by change in the organisation of labor. 

But now the practical purpose of all this is to call attention to the 
one point for the exercise of our Southern constructive powers: how 
to render this lafge amount of static force, locked up in idleness, 
ignorance and vice, again dynamic. This is the problem of our 
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statesmanship. This solved, and we will find that losses and bank- 
ruptcies and poverty were only apparent. Wisdom ought to teach us, 
and ought to have taught us, that it could not be done by a return to 
the effete and defunct institution of slavery in any form ; that no form 
of peonage, or other personal disabilities or ligatures, would answer 
the purpose. With the old-world lessons before us for a thousand 
years, and now enacting every hour, how could we fail to perceive that 
there was no _halting-place between absolute personal bondage and 
perfect personal liberty to the laborer ? 

To condense and shorten this argument as much as possible, and 
to come to those things which have ruptured the harmony in this 
country between labor and capital,—in which want of harmony 
we know lies the loss to our active capital. There are some within 
our power to amend. We know that political causes have had as 
much to do with it as the more subtle ones of dissipation and change 
of direction of our energies; and among other political and semi- 
political causes are to be counted these unfortunate discussions of 
race, with the usual rousing of social animosities. During the existence 
of our old institutions these antipathies could not be aroused, because 
of the codrdination of the various ranks of society. Each knew his 
bounds, beyond which it was not desirable to pass. But the kindling 
of them now is the more unfortunate, taxed as we are already to the 
utmost to restore the simple industrial equilibrium of capital and labor. 
If it had been possible, we ought to have spared ourselves the addi- 
tional complications of race and color. 

In this view therefore, as tending to retard those constructive 
forces again at work among us, communications like this of “ Moral 
Discoveries in Africa,” especially of such ability, are very much to be 
deprecated. Authors of such are but playing into the hands of our 
worst enemies, whose immediate interest it is to foment differences and 
discord between the two races at the South, upon the old adage, 
Divide et impera. And it is believed that much of the blame lies 
upon our own treatment of these questions. If to ourselves we were 
only true, as well as to that dependent race whom we should not hate 
and fear but cherish as the best foundation for the prosperity of the 
country, we would not have to complain of “our stars,” nor dread 
“ carpet-baggers ” and “ Congo villages.” 


LAWRENCE C. JOHNSON. 














SOMETHING ABOUT CATS. 





For Tue New Ectectic MAGAZINE. 





N one of our flourishing Western cities a curious will was recently 
offered for probate. ‘The testator, a rich and eccentric business 
man, disinherits all his natural heirs, and devises the entire property 
in trust for the establishment of an Infirmary for Cats. “It provides 
areas for that sweet amatory converse so dear to the feline heart, and 
rat-holes of the most ravishing nature are to be kept constantly 
stocked. ‘The most ingenious contrivances are provided for securing 
to the rat a chance for escape, so that the cats may not lose the 
pleasure of the chase by finding their prey come too easily. High walls 
are to be built with gentle sloping roofs, for the moonlight promenade 
and other nocturnal amusements of the cats.” Aware of the greater 
partiality of the tender sex for his favorites, he provides that no 
male person is to be admitted to the hospital under any pretext 
whatever. Finally, he orders his body to be disposed of and the 
proceeds to be applied to the purchase of an accordeon, “which shall 
be played in the auditorium of the cat infirmary by one of the regular 
nurses, to be selected for that purpose exclusively, the playing to be 
kept up forever and ever, without cessation day or night, in order 
that the cats may have the privilege of always hearing and enjoying 
that instrument which is the nearest approach to their natural voice.” 
Of course his heirs contest the will. Be the result of this litigation 
what it may, it has suggested some reflections as to the partiality with 
which the cat has ever been regarded by mankind. Personally I have 
no sympathy with the animal. I have always believed with Buffon 
that “the cat is a treacherous servant, only retained from necessity in 
order to keep away another less domestic and still more treacherous ;” 
and hence I never could understand how any one could pet and fondle 
so malicious a creature. Yet this latter treatment has been accorded 
it from the earliest times. Among the Greeks, for example, the cat 
was consecrated to the chaste Diana, which may serve to explain in 
some degree why he is even now so great a favorite with our maiden 
friends. The Egyptians went still further ; they had a goddess named 
Bast, who is represented as having the head of a cat, and bearing in 
her hand the sistrum, symbol of universal harmony. The animal was 
worshipped in the temple of the goddess as her living image, and after 
its death was embalmed and buried with ceremonial pomp. Several 
monuments of deceased wives bear the inscription TECHAN (Cat) as a 
mark of this goddess’s patronage, and to this day many husbands, not 
even dreaming of this ancient custom, “kitten” their wives as a term 
of affectionate endearment. 
Cat-worship, though hardly a religion in modern Christian society, 
has not been wholly interrupted since those old Egyptian times ; for 
although no longer bandaged up and transformed into a mummy after 
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death, the animal is now petted and surrounded by attentions and 
caresses during life, which it must certainly prefer to post-mortem 
deification. 

Curiously enough, the conflict of ancient authorities leaves the 
symbolism of the cat enveloped in mystery. One author says that 
the cat was worshipped in the Temple of the Sun because the pupil 
of the animal’s eye follows in its proportions the height of the sun 
above the horizon, and in this respect represents that wonderful 
luminary. On the other hand, Plutarch in his treatise of Iris and 
Osiris says that “the image of the cat was placed on the top of the 
sistrum as an emblem of the moon, because of the variety of its skin, 
and because it favors the night, and because the pupil of its eye 
dilates and enlarges during the full moon, while it contracts and 
diminishes when the moon is on the wane.” Not being able to 
reconcile these differences, we can only assume that the cat was 
accepted as a symbol of both luminaries. 

A distinguished Eastern traveller and scholar says it is a prevailing 
belief among the Arabs that the Djinns assume this form in order to 
haunt their houses ; and on this subject they tell the most extravagant 
stories worthy of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The inhabitants 
of Thebes are still more superstitious, and their fervid imagination 
poetises the lethargic sleep occasioned by catalepsy. They pretend 
that when a woman gives birth to twins, the last born (called by them 
baracy) experiences during certain periods of its life an irresistible 
desire for certain dishes, and in order the more easily to satisfy its 
appetite, assumes the forms of different animals, most frequently 
that of the cat. During this transmigration of the soul into another 
body, the human being remains as inanimate as a corpse ; but as soon 
as the soul has satisfied its desires, it returns to restore its habitual 
form to life. He continues :—“ Having one day killed a cat which was 
committing many depredations in my kitchen at Longsor, a neighboring 
druggist came, almost dead with alarm, and implored me to spare 
these animals in future, telling me that his daughter, having the mis- 
fortune to be daracy, often adopted the form of a cat to eat my dessert.” 

But our modern Dianas need not seek a justification for their 
preference in the high estimation accorded their favorite in the super- 
stitions and worship of ancient and modern heathens. Many men of 
mighty minds, who in all times have engraved their names on the 
world’s history, have displayed an unaccountable fondness for the cat — 
a partiality that was frequently evidenced in a peculiar manner. The 
memory of the Sultan El-Daher-Beybars, who reigned over Egypt and 
Syria about the year 1260 of our era, and who has been compared to 
Czesar in bravery and to Nero in cruelty, should be held in especial 
veneration by the entire feline race ; for at his death, like our modern 
testator, he bequeathed a garden, called in the Egyptian tongue by a 
name signifying “ The Cat’s Vineyard,” and situated near his mosque, 
just outside of the city of Cairo, as a refuge and support for needy 
and ownerless cats. Unfortunately, the hard-hearted Cadis who had 
charge of this bequest have attended to their duty so negligently 
that the garden was sold and resold under various pretexts, until 
finally it only yielded a pitiful revenue of a few piastres, which, however, 
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is still invested in the purchase of such food as cats are supposed to 
relish most, and which is doled out to them at a certain hour every 
day. A similar instance occurs in Italy. A cloister still exists near 
the church of San Lorenzo, in Florence, which is used as an asylum 
for cats. Whoever cannot or will not keep his cat, carries it to this 
cloister, where it is well cared for ; while any one desiring to procure 
one of these animals, can go there and select any that suits him, as 
they have them of all kinds, ages, and colors. 

Mahomet, too, one of the world’s great reformers, the founder of a 
creed that after the lapse of twelve centuries not only lives and 
flourishes but actually numbers more disciples than any other of the 
numerous sects into which mankind is divided, was devoted to a cat 
which was made immortal by the following legend :— One day he was 
in his study meditating upon his philosophic theories ; his cat, Muezza, 
was lying on the skirts of his robe. The prophet sat meditating a long 
while ; the cat fell asleep. The hour arrived when Mahomet must go 
to his devotions ; so he took a pair of scissors, cut off the ends of his 
skirt on which Muezza was sleeping, and arose, happy at not having 
disturbed the animal’s slumbers. 

In more modern times, the famous Lord Chesterfield showed his 
affection for the race by bequeathing pensions to his cats and their 
descendants ; and not many years since a law-suit created some 
commotion in French society. A brother attacked his sister’s sanity, 
adducing as an evidence of it the fact that she wore the tooth of a 
deceased cat set in a ring. M. Crémieux, the celebrated advocate, 
pleaded the lady’s cause. After citing several instances of famous 
characters who in our own day had exhibited a similar attachment to 
the feline race, he related the following anecdote of a distinguished 
soldier :—“ The name of General Houdaille is known to you all, brave 
as his sword, who rose from the rank of lieutenant to that of General 
of Artillery. He preserved even to his death a true tenderness for cats. 
He kept three of them always with him in his bachelor apartments. 
Forced to lead the regiment, of which he was then Colonel, from 
Toulouse to Metz, and accidentally leaving his cats behind, he returned 
to Toulouse for the sole purpose of getting them, and carried them to 
his new garrison.” 

Cardinal Richelieu is said to have been constantly surrounded in 
his study by kittens, whose gambollings amused him. But he can 
scarcely be claimed as a lover of cats, for so soon as the poor kittens 
reached the age of three months, he would send them away and supply 
their place with younger ones. And Cardinal Wolsey during his 
audiences of State, always had his cat seated on a bench beside him. 

Every one has heard of Sir Isaac Newton’s cat, to facilitate whose 
comings and goings a hole was cut in the door of his study; and 
when she had kittens, we all know that the great philosopher caused 
another and a smaller hole to be cut in the door for the accommodation 
of the little ones. And who is not familiar with the history of the 
famous Lord Mayor of London, Whittington, and his no less famous 
cat? I am aware that certain restless, irreverent spirits, following the 
iconoclastic tendencies of the age, have sought to throw discredit upon 
this story, by asserting that “cat” is a corruption of a Scandinavian 
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word signifying “cargo,” and that the future Lord Mayor was an 
enterprising tradesman who brought a full-freighted vessel to London. 
But I am too devout a worshipper of my youthful idols to suffer this 
one to be broken by any such ruthless etymologists. 

M. Champfleury, a distinguished French littérateur, describing a 
visit to Victor Hugo, says :—“I was received in a room decorated with 
tapestries and Gothic monuments. In the centre of it was a large 
red dais, on which a cat was throned that seemed proudly to await the 
homage of visitors. It was Victor Hugo’s cat; the same, perhaps, 
whose idleness and indolence earned for it the name of ‘Chanoine’ 
in the Lettres sur le Rhin.” 

Theophile Gautier, one of the only three living Frenchmen who 
in the opinion of Alexander Dumas “ write French correctly,” curiously 
enough divided his affections between cats and white mice. Sainte- 
Beuve allowed his cat to roam at will over his desk in the midst of 
papers and memoranda that no servant would have dared to disarrange. 
And so we might go on citing innumerable instances of this infatuation 
in distinguished living authors. 

Surely, after such illustrious examples, we cannot blame the poor 
lone woman who, doomed to a life of hopeless celibacy, neither husband 
nor child nor family, but needing some object on which to vent the 
sentiments of affection and love with which her breast naturally over- 
flows, lavishes her caresses on the head of a cat, her only friend. 

Emblazoned in heraldry, worshipped by the ancients, petted by old 
maids, object of the warrior’s solicitude and sharer of the statesman’s 
cabinet, it would be strange indeed if the cat had not been immortal- 
ised by the poet’s pen or the painter’s pencil. Happily, the most 
famous poets have not disdained to sing his praises. Petrarch loved 
his cat almost as devotedly as he did the lovely Laura, sang 
sonnets to its charms, and when it died, had it embalmed after the 
Egyptian custom. ‘Tasso addressed one of his most beautiful sonnets 
to his cat. The pure and gentle Cowper, and the bitter and cynical 
Baudelaire, have alike attuned their lyre to its praise ; and most of 
us have read Gray’s humorous lines “On the death of a favorite cat 
drowned in a tub of gold fishes.” 

Painters too, like Godfrey Mind, the Raphael of cats, Eugéne 
Delacroix, and others of‘large reputation, have devoted time and talent 
to transferring its image to immortal canvass ; while romancists like 
Poe in America, and Hoffman in Germany, have either made it the 
subject of, or interwoven its pranks in some of their most fantastic and 
highly-wrought stories. 

Henceforward, therefore, I shall not ridicule my young lady friends 
when I see them bestow affectionate caresses on cats, however much 
I may envy the latter their good fortune. And here a reflection 
suggests itself. When the love-stricken Romeo sees the fair Juliet 
“Jean her cheek upon her hand,” he exclaims :-— 


“Oh! that I were a glove upon that hand 
That I might kiss that cheek !” 


And so lovers innumerable have sighed to be pet birds, poodles, rings, 
girdles, even the breeze that fans the loved one’s cheek — anything 
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to obtain the caresses lavished upon these. Indeed, one sentimental 
youth very modestly limited his aspirations as follows :— 


“T wish I was the looking-glass 
That hangs upon your parlor wall, 
For then I know whene’er you pass 
You’d look at me—that’s all!” 


But no one, so far as my researches extend, has ever yet aspired to be 
his fair one’s cat, the object of so many tender and affectionate caresses. 

But alas! the cat has not always found admirers. Many have been 
its detractors. Buffon says some very disparaging things about it, and 
so does Cuvier. Chateaubriand (who was so noted for his devotion 
to the feline race that Pope Leo XII. presented him with his cat 
Micetto as a mark of esteem) was often compelled to maintain the 
cause of his favorites against the denunciations and aspersions of his 
learned friends ; while the academician Moncrieff was heartily ridiculed 
by his compeers for having allowed his partiality for these animals to 
betray him into publishing a book on cats. Songs, pamphlets, squibs, 
and epigrams were showered upon his devoted head, all satirising the 
“historian of cats.” In this attack Voltaire and Grimm were particu- 
larly prominent. 

I might prolong this article indefinitely by giving descriptions of the 
cat, its supple, graceful form, its many-colored furry skin, its velvety 
paws, in which lie concealed but ever ready for use its sharp claws, 
effective weapons of attack and defence. I might relate numerous 
anecdotes of its sagacity, or as some philosophers hold, intelligence ; its 
devotion to those who show it kindness, its maternal affection and care 
for its young, its usefulness in the household, and the various good 
qualities claimed for it by itsadmirers. But to what purpose? Nothing 
I could add would increase the attachment of those who already befriend 
it; while as to those who, like myself, have always had a prejudice 
against the race, I trust sufficient has been said to take away the sharp 
edge of that prejudice, and to induce a kindlier feeling for the poor 
little animal. 

Jos. WinTHROP MoOsEs. 

















GRAYSON’S LIFE OF PETIGRU.* 
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HEN Grayson proposed to write the life of Petigru, the friends 

of both rejoiced. When, after Grayson’s death, his daughter 
published the sketch which bears that title, disappointment at the 
meagreness of the performance was mingled with regret that he 
should have undertaken that to which the sequel proved him so 
unequal. ‘They had been classmates in college, friends and corres- 
pondents through life ; and it was thought that a man of Mr. Gray- 
son’s accomplishments and keen appreciation of whatever was culti- 
vated in taste or noble in character, would delight in the opportunity 
of adding to his own literary reputation by presenting in detail to the 
public the traits of wit and humor, the profound learning and noble 
character of his friend. It had been well for both if his effort in that 
direction had been consigned to the flames, for it is unequal alike to 
the subject and the author. 

After all, the story of Mr. Petigru’s life has little to interest the 
general reader. He held no office, filled no public station. Differing 
totally in politics from the community in which he lived, the position 
he held among them was the simple result of his wit, learning, and 
character. He was born on the roth May 1789, in Abbeville District, 
the eldest son of William Pettigrew, as the name was then spelt, and 
Louise Gibert his wife. His mother was the daughter of Jean Louis 
Gibert, a bold, faithful, and indefatigable minister of the French 
Reformed Church, who, together with his flock, sought safety in 
Carolina from the persecutions to which they were subjected in France 
during the eighteenth century. They established themselves at New 
Bordeaux, in Abbeville, where they received a grant from George III. 
Many of their descendants still live there; and though cotton has 
superseded silk as an article of commerce, the latter is still cultivated, 
spun, and woven for domestic purposes on many of the farms, whose 
neatness and rustic decorations testify to the descent of their proprie- 
tors. The father, a gentleman of wit and some cultivation, was 
more amiable than prosperous ; and the task of aiding his frugal and 
charming mother devolved at an early age on the eldest son. To 
her he was always devoted ; from her he inherited the taste which 
gave so exquisite a charm to his social intercourse, and to her descen- 
dants has he limited by his will the right to purchase the old home- 
stead in Abbeville after the expiration of the life-estate of his sister. 

At the age of fifteen young Petigru was sent to the school of the 
Rev. Dr. Waddell, at Willington, in Abbeville District, the most 
famous that ever existed in South Carolina. It was here that 
McDuffie, Legaré, and many other able men less widely known, 
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received their early education. It was indeed a sort of Rugby. The 
students lived in log-cabins, studied beneath the spreading branches 
of old oaks and hickories, and were called to their recitation by the 
sound of the horn. Their meat was corn-bread and bacon, and their 
amusements consisted of athletic exercises in a beautiful rolling 
country and bracing atmosphere. Here he remained for two years, 
and in 1806, at the age of seventeen, entered the Sophomore Class in 
the South Carolina College at Columbia, under its first President, Dr. 
Maxcy. In order to supply himself with the means of education, he 
taught as an assistant in the Columbia Academy ; yet he was graduated 
in 1809 with the first honors of his class, and found time during his 
course of college study and school-teaching to read much; nay even, 
like most clever men, to write verse of no indifferent character. Pope 
and Dryden were his favorite poets, and the taste thus early formed 
continued through life. 

After obtaining his degree he secured, through the influence of 
friends, a school on the Eutaws, in the lower part of St. Luke’s Parish. 
Here for two years he taught, and studied law. At the expiration of 
that time he was elected a tutor in the Beaufort College, the duties of 
which he discharged with zeal and ability, and at the end of a year 
was a candidate for the Presidency, which was then vacant. In this, 
however, he was not successful ; Mr. Hurlbut, a native of New England, 
was elected, and Mr. Petigru went back to St. Luke’s and the law. 
It was during this period that he became intimate at Whitehall, the 
hospitable mansion of Mrs. Heyward, with whose son Tom he estab- 
lished relations of friendship. The society was cultivated and witty, 
but retained much of the fashions of earlier times. We remember his 
account of one of the dinners at which an old General of the Revolu- 
tion and other distinguished guests occupied the seats of honor, while 
he and Tom Heyward sat at the lower end of the table “ below the 
salt.” An occasional phrase caught by the juniors caused them to 
prick up their ears. After the guests had gone, Mrs. Heyward some- 
what embarrassed her young friend by asking what he thought of the 
conversation. “Why, Madam,” said he, with some hesitation, “I 
thought it rather salt.” “You may well say so,” replied his hostess, 
“it was very salt indeed.” 

He was admitted to the Bar in 1812, and forthwith began the practice 
of law at Coosawhatchie, then the court-house town of Beaufort District, 
now entirely deserted. ‘The war then waged with England depressed 
business, and one of his first fees was a silver quarter of a dollar in a 
petty larceny case. But in 1815 peace, and with it prosperity, returned, 
and his rising reputation earned him the appointment by the Legisla- 
ture of Solicitor, or State’s Attorney, for that section of the State. 
About this time he married, and rapidly advancing in reputation and 
influence, accepted in 1819 the offer of a partnership with James 
Hamilton in Charleston. Hamilton had vigor, decision of character, 
and great address, but he was too keen a politician to be a thorough 
lawyer. Mr. Petigru never took any part in politics except on those 
grave occasions which call for the interest of every good citizen. But 
a man of his character did not leave Coosawhatchie without impressing 
himself on the people in more ways than by his success at the bar. 
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Many anecdotes of his original sayings and doings still survive 
among the inhabitants of that region, and one peculiarly characteristic 
has gone the rounds so many times that we may be pardoned for 
repeating it here, the more especially as Mr. Grayson’s version is not 
the most accurate. At one of the terms of the court at Coosa- 
whatchie, he was assailed by a famous bully on whose conduct he had 
had occasion to animadvert in a criminal case he was then prosecuting. 
The fellow called him scoundrel, rogue, and many other foul names 
accompanied with many curses. To the surprise of all, Mr. Petigru 
listened unmoved. At last the bully called him a “ Federalist,” and 
was instantly knocked down. “Well,” said Mr. Hutson, an old Feder- 
alist, standing by, “I did not think so small a fist could have done 
such execution; but how is it you did not strike him sooner?” 
“Why, Sir,” said Mr. Petigru, “no one would credit him when he 
called me a rogue and a scoundrel, but when he said I was a ‘ Feder- 
alist,’ he came too d- d@ near the truth.” 

Notwithstanding Hamilton’s position, who had succeeded to much 
of Col. Drayton’s practice, the young firm was not overburdened with 
business, and we have frequently heard Mr. Petigru remark that he 
was indebted to the good people of Charleston for much leisure to 
pursue his studies during his first two years at the bar in that city. 
The bar was at that time equal to any in the United States. Pinckney, 
Rutledge, Drayton, Pringle, were in full practice, and Langdon Cheves, 
of whose character and ability Mr. Petigru always spoke with admira- 
tion. In 1822, on the resignation of Mr. Lowndes, Hamilton suc- 
ceeded to his seat in Congress, an event which put an end to the 
partnership and to his connexion with the bar. Left alone, Mr. 
Petigru applied himself with new energy to the profession to which he 
had devoted his life, and within a few years became its acknowledged 
head. And for a while he enjoyed, at least to all outward appear- 
ance, the fruits of his labors. His sisters were gathered around him ; 
his house became the resort of refinement and distinction; one 
brother was appointed to the Navy, another to West Point, and a 
portion of the proceeds of his lucrative practice was invested, in the 
mode universal in South Carolina, in a plantation and negroes'on the 
Savannah River, the slaves on which became a new drain on his 
purse rather than a source of income. 

About this time the war of party, which had remained dormant 
since the peace of 1815, arose upon new issues. The tariff of 1828 
gave rise to furious dissensions, which in South Carolina approached 
the character of intestine strife. Old friendships were severed, fami- 
lies divided ; Smith and Calhoun led rival factions of the State-Rights 
creed, the former advocating Secession, the latter Nullification, as the 
proper constitutional remedy. Many men in public life wavered. 
Col. Drayton, called on at a public assembly where McDuffie was the 
prominent orator, reluctantly parted with his old associates to take 
sides with the Union men, and soon after in disgust quitted Charleston 
for Philadeiphia. Hugh S. Legaré was actually pulled over by his 
friends to the same side. Mr. Petigru did not hesitate. His opinions 
had long been definitely formed, and some extracts which Mr. Grayson 
gives from his letters about this period are singularly characteristic. 
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In one of these he says :—“TI am devilishly puzzled to know whether 
my friends are mad or I beside myself. Let us hope we will make some 
discovery before long which will throw some light on the subject, and 
give the people the satisfaction of knowing whether they are in their 
right minds. When poor Judge W. used to fancy himself a tea-pot, 
people thought he was hypochondriac ; but there are in the present 
day very good heads filled with notions that seem to me not less 
strange. .. . But I am not surprised that the people have been 
persuaded they are ill-used by the Government. Old Hooker says, 
‘If any man will go about to persuade the people that they are badly 
governed, he will not fail to have plenty of followers.’ And I am 
inclined to think that the better the polity under which men live the 
easier it is to persuade them they are cruelly oppressed.” In another 
letter he says :—“ You remark that in Beaufort you are all trying to 
become more religious and more State-Rights. The connection between 
the two pursuits is not so obvious at first sight as it becomes on ‘a 
closer inspection,’ for as it is the business of religion to wean us from 
the world, the object may be well promoted by making the world less 
fit to live in. And although I do not myself subscribe to the plan, I 
am fain to confess many excellent men have thought that the making 
a hell upon earth is a good way of being sure of a place in heaven.” 
In accordance with these views he took a prominent part in the fierce 
contests which succeeded in Charleston, and to him and Poinsett on 
the one side, as to Hamilton and Hayne on the other, is it mainly due 
that the violence of those elections did not result in actual bloodshed. 
At the urgent request of his party, and much against his own inclina- 
tions, he resigned the position of Attorney-General to stand for the 
State Senate. He lost his election, but had the satisfaction of seeing 
what he most wished —Hugh S. Legaré succeed to his office. 
Everywhere the Nullifiers were victorious, and from this time forth 
Mr. Petigru may almost be said to have constituted in himself the 
Union Party in South Carolina. Such a position of course excluded 
him from all prospect of holding office under the General Government. 
He could bring no political influence. For this reason Jackson 
passed him by, and took from Georgia instead of Carolina an asso- 
ciate for Marshall and Story on the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States ; and for the same cause many years after, Fillmore 
was reluctantly compelled to forego his desire for his services in the 
position of Attorney-General. He sought neither office, yet it was 
natural that one conscious of his abilities should welcome the oppor- 
tunity of exercising them upon a wider field. 

To this total exclusion from political influence were added private 
grief and misfortune, first in the loss of his dearest child, and some 
years after in the ruin of his fortune. The first was a blow which he 
keenly felt through his entire life ; the other he met in a noble spirit. 
Hamilton and he had never allowed political differences to alter their 
personal friendship, and when in 1835 the former engaged largely in 
speculation in the Southwest, Mr. Petigru endorsed his paper with all 
the confidence of friendship. The crash came, and with it went the 
Savannah plantation and everything else, leaving still a heavy debt. 
In this emergency friends vied with each other to pledge themselves 
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and risk their fortunes in his aid. No man had truer friends, and 
none has ever been more true in his friendships. He undertook the 
entire debt and paid it, but with a large and expensive family it took 
years of toil and labor. Yet in the accomplishment of this task he 
suffered not his heart to grow narrow nor his temper petulant. Freely 
he gave to all who needed succor, and expended much in gratifying 
his love of his early home in Abbeville. In a note to one of his 
sisters passing through Charleston about this time, he says :— 


“Tt is very unnatural that I do not see you, but I have nearly lost 
every friend I have by sticking to my office, which is only another term 
for neglecting them: But God knows if I did not stick to the office 
wherever should be Your BROTHER.” 


Some years afterwards, speaking of his natural inclination for litera- 
ture rather than law, a gentleman asked why he had not gratified it. 
He replied by quoting the first lines of Gray’s ode — 


“Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast ’”’— 


The querist, who was not a man of letters, was as wise as ever; but 
there were others by who appreciated at once the delicacy of the reply 
and what it cost to make it. Yet his friendship for Hamilton suffered 
no diminution. He always esteemed him an honest man, and exerted 
himself to advance his children; and we even remember when Mr. 
Petigru was over sixty, Hamilton applying to him to join in some new 
visionary scheme for making a fortune, when the latter replied, “No, 
Jim, I cannot join you, but I will subscribe to it,” and he handed him 
a cheque for noinconsiderable amount. At the present day this would 
be counted folly, but as he himself said, he “lacked entirely the sacra 
James auri,’ and counted money as nothing when compared with 
friendship. 

It was not until Mr. Petigru had attained the age of sixty, that 
the writer of this article was old enough to know and appreciate 
him, After that time he enjoyed almost uninterruptedly the great 
privilege of intimate intercourse. We remember meeting him in 
Columbia, S. C., in 1850, when a boy in the South Carolina College, 
at the house of the Hon. Wm. C. Preston, the President of that 
institution. The questions arising out of the contest in Kansas then 
agitated the country, and in South Carolina the people were divided 
as to the policy of separate secession or co-operation with the other 
Southern States. Great excitement prevailed. Mr. Petigru was on 
his way to Chester to argue an important case. This was one of the 
most violent portions of the State, and Col. Preston cautioned him 
not to express his sentiments unnecessarily. ‘“ Preston,” said he, “I 
will endeavor to control the unruly member.” ‘Ten days after he 
returned, and we again met him at the same hospitable mansion. 
After some conversation on other topics, Mr. Preston adverted to his 
advice. “Why, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Petigru, “I had reached the point 
of departure and gave myself credit for unusual reticence, when our 
friend proposed a drink, and as he filled the glasses, said, ‘ Mr. 
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Petigru, let us drink to the health of South Carolina.’ For my life I 
could not avoid replying ‘With all my heart, and her return to her 
senses. 

His great learning and experience caused him to be consulted in all 
cases of importance which arose in South Carolina, and in many 
beyond the limits of that State ; and the force and influence which 
his acknowledged position gave him were never abused. We give 
upon the authority of a friend the following anecdote, which is singu- 
larly characteristic:— Dr. W. had devised to H. his “Estate of 
Northampton” charged with certain legacies. Mr. , a lawyer of 
established reputation and large practice, contended that the slaves 
were not included, but went to the next of kin. H. was in a pucker, 
and matters promised to become fairly tangled, when a friend suggested 
that he send a cheque for $500 to Mr. Petigru, and request him to 
take charge of his interests. It seemed like a revelation, and was 
instantly done. Mr. Petigru had scarcely received the letter when he 
met the opposing counsel. “Why,” said he, “do you pretend to assert 
that when W. left H. his ‘Estate of Northampton’ he meant to 
absquatulate the negroes?” Whether the novelty of the view, or the 
novelty of the language coming from Mr. Petigru, had most effect, we 
will not pretend to assert, but the matter was very soon arranged to 
H.’s satisfaction. Neither did he confine himself to a mere traffic in 
his trade, selling his knowledge for hire. He impressed on his clients 
their moral duties as well as their legal rights, and many a man went 
to another lawyer because he was ashamed to carry his case to Petigru. 
The Hon. R. Barnwell Rhett, Mr. Petigru’s pupil in youth and friend 
through life, relates the following incident, illustrative of this charac- 
teristic:— A young gentleman, just arrived at manhood, sought his 
legal advice on a very delicate matter relative to the conduct of 
property on the part of an executor. He told him his legal rights, 
and then said to him, “ This is no matter of law: it is a matter affecting 
your honor as a gentleman ; and you must redress it.” He was ever 
ready to recognise merit wherever found, and when Harper returned 
to Carolina from Missouri, and Legaré began his somewhat desultory 
course of practice, Mr. Petigru extended to both a helping hand with 
a readiness which could only spring from a noble heart. So great an 
influence did professional brotherhood exercise with him, that for years 
he contributed from his private purse to the necessities of a ruined and 
invalid lawyer, formerly of some repute, who was led to suppose, and 
who died in the conviction, that the annual stipend he received came 
from a charitable association of the bar. The daughter of this 
gentleman married a man who was probably for that reason taken into 
Mr. Petigru’s employment. He was a good scribe but a sad idler. 
After absenting himself on one occasion for two days from the office 
without permission, he crept into the anteroom, but did not escape 
Mr. Petigru, who happened at that moment to open the door of the 
inner chamber. A cloud of wrath was gathering on his brow which 
boded no good to the culprit, when the latter tremblingly exclaimed, 
“Mr. Petigru, Josephine has a baby!” Sunshine succeeding storm 
would but faintly express the sudden change in the countenance of his 
employer as he inquired with the liveliest interest after the health of 
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mother and child, and dismissed his clerk, with a gratuity, to a longer 
holiday. 

But it was in the genial intercourse of social life and private friend- 
ship that he was most charming. Ah! howour memory reverts to the 
accustomed desk in the anteroom of the office in St. Michael’s Alley. 
It was upstairs; the first story was the attorney’s portion of the 
building, and we were then foolish enough to aspire beyond that. How 
we used to peep from our books as the “old gentleman,” for so we all 
designated him, stopped in his garden opposite to cull this rose or 
instruct the gardener to dig about that plant! From ten to four he 
was engaged in court, in consultations, or standing at his desk in the 
inner chamber. Sometimes in the eagerness of his researches we 
would find him perched on the top of his step-ladder, poring over 
some volume of reports. Seven o’clock P. M. saw him back again, 
and even in our time he frequently stood at his desk preparing briefs 
and writing opinions until eleven or twelve o’clock at night. ‘Then 
was our chance to walk home with him; and whether it were ten or 
twelve, whatever the fortunes of the day had been, whatever its fatigues, 
there was ever the same lively interest in every passing event, the 
same cheerful flow of spirits and ebullition of wit ; and if at the end 
of some Saturday night’s ramble we were bid to dinner on Sunday, 
our contentment was complete. Those Sunday dinners were an 
institution in Charleston. ‘There might surely be met whatever visitor 
of distinction, whether from America or Europe, chanced to be in the 
city — Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Charles Grey, Byron’s friend Trelawney, 
before he made capital of his friend’s infirmity and published his own 
shame to the world ; and Thackeray—we remember Thackeray, how 
he and Mr. Petigru warmed towards each other as each moment 
developed some new and congenial trait in the other’s character. 
And when summer came, no schoolboy ever greeted the holidays with 
heartier glee than did Mr. Petigru his vacation of six weeks amid his 
native hills in Abbeville. ‘The fountain, the terrace, the White Oak 
Avenue furnished perpetual and never-failing sources of interest and 
occupation. He cut down this tree and planted that, dug this ditch 
and turned that stream. His plans for the improvement and decoration 
of the place form a constant topic of correspondence. ‘They led to 


the employment of many wandering characters, the expenditure of 


much money, and constituted sometimes a serious obstacle to the 
ordinary farming operations. One of his letters written in 1856 
commences thus :—“ This missive will be handed to you by Richard 
Ready, a native of Dublin, bred as he says to landscape gardening. 
Now I know you will hate to see him. I admit it is an annoyance to 
you and to Aunt , and to too, I daresay; but, my dear 
sisters and children, you must take the bitter with the sweet. I know 
you like to have your brother and uncle with you at times, and this is 
the price you pay for his company. If the Avenue was abandoned 
though, I will not say the place would have no interest for me (for 
while you were there that could not be), yet it is certain that one great 
attraction would be removed. Submit, therefore, to the condition that 
is laid on your fraternal and filial affections, and give Richard Ready 
a friendly reception.” All of his correspondence breathes the liveliest 
interest in the Avenue, and his last letter refers to it with affection. 
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The reputation of a lawyer, like that of a wit and an orator, is 
necessarily ephemeral. He must be taken to a large extent upon 
trust, at what his contemporaries counted him ; for the nice distinctions, 
the lucid argument, the sharp repartee or humorous comparison, the 
earnest impassioned vindication of justice, are in many cases so 
entirely matters of the moment that they cannot be fixed on the 
memory, or transmitted to paper without losing all their interest. Mr. 
Grayson may be pardoned, then, that he has not attempted a detailed 
account of any of Mr. Petigru’s great arguments ; but his failure to say 
anything whatever concerning them can only be explained by the 
condition of his own health and spirits. It is greatly to be regretted, 
for no one was more capable. He was Mr. Petigru’s friend and 
contemporary, familiar with his early as with his later efforts. The 
abbreviated notes of the South Carolina Law and Equity Reports 
furnish the only account of them. Cruger vs. Daniel (A/cMJudlan’s 
Chancery Reports, p.157) stands a monument of his learning and 
labor. Ordinarily he cited few authorities ; but a contemporary has 
stated that on this occasion a cart was necessary to convey to the court- 
room the books which he needed. Legaré, Hunt, and Bailey, repre- 
sented the other parties in this cause, and Chancellor Harper delivered 
the opinion of the Court. In Pell vs. Ball, the facts of which are 
given in Cheves’ Ch. Reports, p.99, his exposition of the law of the 
case, a masterly and exhaustive analysis of the doctrine of pre- 
sumptions, was as noble an effort of its kind as his colleague Legaré’s 
glorious burst of eloquence. These and many other cases of like note, 
rest only in the memory of a few friends now fast passing away. But 
there are some of less importance which we remember ourselves, 
remarkable for the effect of his eloquence upon the audience. It was 
not the glowing declamation of Preston nor the overpowering burst 
of McDuffie’s eloquence, the logical force of Calhoun, the fascination 
of Clay, nor the grand majestic swell of Webster’s periods, but that 
earnest and true appeal to the feelings, sometimes pathetic, sometimes 
indignant, couched in pure and forcible language, to which his devotion 
to truth and justice gave a warmth and vitality that carried conviction 
to the hearts of his hearers. One of these was on the occasion of a 
writ of Habeas-Corpus on the part of a mother to obtain possession 
of her children. Goaded to desperation by cruel treatment, she had 
fled with her children from her husband’s roof, under the guard of two 
gentlemen of the vicinity, and taken refuge in the city of Charleston. 
The husband followed, and took out a warrant to keep the peace 
against the gentlemen who protected her, under color of which the 
constable possessed himself of the children. Mr. Petigru contended 
that in view of the notorious unfitness of the husband in this instance, 
the Court would at least replace the parties in the position in which 
they were before the illegal act of the constable. The case was heard 
at Chambers, and besides the parties interested, a few lawyers and 
students constituted the audience. When he rose, it was evident from 
the convulsive movement of his lips how intensely he felt ; and when, 
after enumerating simply, and evidently with suppressed emotion, the 
various acts of brutality to which his client had been subjected, he 
pointed to her as she sat beside him soon to become again a mother, 
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and asked whether the child unborn should be seized by such a 
father, the Judge on the bench was affected to tears, and the only 
dry eyes among the audience were those of him who had most cause 
for repentance. Another of his cases about this time was that of 
Smalley, a timber-cutter from New England, whose peregrinations on 
the Ashepoo River excited the suspicion of the proprietors. A 
vigilance committee seized the man, tied him and carried him to jail ; 
and under the pretence that he had stolen a piece of rope, whipped 
him publicly. ‘There could not have been a case more fit to rouse Mr. 
Petigru. Smalley fled; Mr. Petigru sent after him, ferreted him out, 
compeiied him to act like a man, and the case was finally tried at 
Columbia in 1854. The defendants were men of wealth and influence, 
and their counsel, to use Mr. Petigru’s words, “labored hard to involve 
my client and me in the odium of abolitionism.” It was not our good 
fortune to hear his reply, but those who did hear it describe it as 
masterly. He appealed to the eternal principles of truth and justice, 
which knew no section. These had been the guides of his professional 
career, and on the innate sense of them which animated all men he 
relied in this instance. In vindication of these principles against 
error, prejudice, and injustice, would his voice ever be raised in Boston 
as in Columbia, on the soil of Massachusetts as on that of Carolina. 
To use his own words, the effort of the defendants’ counsel “ signally 
failed.” ‘The jury brought a verdict for $2500 damages, and the 
people of Carolina loved him the more because he had not doubted 
their integrity. It was on this occasion that he advised a friend of 
the opposite side to absent himself from the trial, “for,” said he, “I 
shall be compelled to say some unpleasant things.” ‘These arguments 
were made when Mr. Petigru was over sixty. About the same time 
he was engaged in several important cases in New York, Georgia, and 
Florida. Of one in Philadelphia he writes thus :—“ You will hear 
that I argued the questions growing out of Mr. Kohne’s will, on the 
issue of which a good deal depends, and that we carried our point and 
had the bill dismissed. But the Judge did not pronounce a masterly 
decree and show the adversaries how untenable their position is ; 
therefore it is probable they will appeal and carry the case to 
Washington.” His last grand effort was in opposition to the Seques- 
tration Acts of the Confederate Congress—a measure which war 
alone could justify, and which had been forced upon the people by 
similar conduct on the part of the United States. But Mr. Petigru 
did not regard it in this light. He looked upon them as unconstitu- 
tional in themselves, and tyrannical in requiring him to betray the 
interests of his clients. He was then seventy-two years of age, but 
his long brown hair showed no tinge of gray, and his bearing was 
erect as ever ; and in spite of totally opposite sentiments, a feeling of 
admiration thrilled the audience as in the stirring words of St. Paul 
he announced his refusal, “‘ Because I was free-born.” 

But, as we have before intimated, the bar was not his choice. His 
inclination was for literature; and there was a great deal of real 
truth in the remark he once jestingly made, “I have a mind to take to 
lecturing ; I would rather undertake to teach the boys than the 
Judges.” It is perhaps to be regretted that he was not afforded the 
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opportunity to gratify his taste in this particular, for great as were his 
labors, and well as he earned the right to rank foremost among the 
jurists of his day, there are to-day perhaps few who knew him well 
enough to accord him that position. The sphere in which he lived 
was too narrow, and though it could not dwarf his intellect nor contract 
his powers, it prevented them from being exercised on larger fields and 
becoming more widely known ; and the revolution has buried in ruin 
those who loved him most and most appreciated him. ‘The garden 
where grew the flowers he loved so well is now a waste, and the 
building which was formerly his office is a negro brothel. ‘The friend 
who undertook to write his life was himself a refugee from the devasta- 
tions of his own home, worn with age, sickness, and anxiety; and 
even could one be found capable of doing him justice, how few would 
there be to take an interest in the recital ! 

The people of South Carolina loved, respected, and honored him. 
Widely as they differed from him in politics, so far as that small State 
could go there was no judicial office that would not have been conferred 
on him gladly and unanimously. In 1856, when the organisation of 
the Court of Appeals which existed previous to 1832 was restored, it 
was proposed, and very nearly carried, to raise the salary of the Chief 
Justice to such a sum as would enable him to accept the office. In 
1859, when the codification of the laws of the State, long sadly needed, 
vas at last determined on, he was unanimously appointed Commissioner, 
with power to employ assistants. Although over seventy, he accepted 
the task, and devoted a portion of his time during the remaining years 
of his life to its completion. He had scarcely completed it, and had 
not time to revise it, when he died. ‘The Legislature was then too busy 
with the pressing emergencies of the war to adopt it, but during all 
that period he was unanimously continued in the office. His singularly 
pure and concise style constitutes a very great merit in such a work. 
The order is simple, and borrowed from Blackstone’s Commentaries — 
Territorial Rights, and Political and Civil Divisions ; Courts and Public 
Officers ; the Rights of Persons, the Rights of Things, Private Wrongs 
and Public Wrongs. It would have little interest out of South Carolina, 
and these since Reconstruction only to an antiquarian, and almost all 
of the few copies that were printed shared the fate of Columbia where 
they were deposited. In his report to the Legislature of 1860 
announcing the progress of the work, there occurs this passage, which 
shows by what comparatively slight innovations great changes in the 
law are effected:— “The Legislature that abolished the action of 
Ejectment intended to do away only with what was useless and to 
retain what was valuable in the proceedings for the Recovery of Lands. 
They designed the Judges to adapt the action of Trespass to the 
remedy afforded by Ejectment. Their language admits of no other 
construction. ‘They say, ‘The Judges of the Court of Common Pleas 
shall and may form such reasonable and equitable rules, and lay the 
parties in such actions (Trespass to try Title) under such just and 
reasonable terms, as will bring them to trial on the merits of the case, 
conformable to the principles of the Trial by Ejectment under the former 
law and practice of the Courts’ (vir. Stat. at darge. 276). The Judges 
did nothing of the kind ; and the consequence is that this branch of the 
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law is in a state quite beneath the demands of the age, and satisfactory 
only to those who live by taking advantage of its defects.” Yet this 
work of industry and labor lies neglected, unused, almost unknown, 
while stranger hands, some white and some black, are employed by an 
assembly of similar character to import foreign and codify domestic 
laws. Could anything better demonstrate how far beyond their original 
purpose the revolution has carried the dominant party? 

In December 1861 Mr. Petigru’s house and all his furniture was 
destroyed in the conflagration which desolated Charleston. Nothing 
gives a better insight into his character than his mode of announcing 
the event. “I received yours of 6th, and intended to write to you 
from Columbia, from which place I hurried last evening upon hearing 
that my house was burned, which is but too true. It would be 
unpardonable weakness to complain when one only shares the common 
lot, nay, when better men are consigned to the same fate. And how 
shall an individual venture to bewail the loss of his house when so 
many churches, temples, and public buildings are involved in the same 
ruin? . . . For the present we will occupy ’s house in Meeting 
St., and as for the future, put our trust in Him that takes care of the 
sparrow.” It is not to be supposed that the man who had breasted 
‘the storm in 1832 and 1850 should change his opinion in 1860; but 
he felt then what he had not felt before, that the hour was at last come ; 
and though he jested as formerly, it was with a sad spirit. This can 
be best illustrated by anecdotes. Walking in Columbia in December 
of 1860 while the Legislature was in session, he was accosted in the 
street by a stranger who inquired the way to the Lunatic Asylum. A 
smile played on Mr. Petigru’s features as, leaning on his stick, he 
replied, “The building, my friend, stands upon the outskirts of the 
town, but ” (pointing to the State House) “I think you will find the 
inmates yonder.” In a letter of the same date, speaking of the 
Legislature, he says :—“In this place there is unanimity and there is 
discord, both in the highest degree. All are galloping down the same 
road, and every man striving to be ahead. More jealousy among the 
members, more mutual distrust, I have never seen. My prediction is, 
that from this seeming unanimity will proceed in a short time bitter 
animosities and divisions. But though it may be generally a consola- 
tion to think of a reaction when the public mind is distempered, it 
will probably come too late for us. . . . It is still somewhat doubtful 
what Georgia will do, and the fate of the country hangs on her decision.” 
But Georgia acted, and the Southern Confederacy was formed. In 
February 1861, he writes thus :—“ Things look more favorable since 
Jeff. Davis has superseded Pickens. I don’t know that Pickens is 
more bloody-minded than Jeff. ; but as the Southern Confederacy has 
taken the subject under their jurisdiction, common decency will 
require that they negotiate with Washington. Heretofore, in all 
questions between the United States and any State, it was necessary 
for State Rights that the United States should submit to any indignity, 
and yield to the State the liberty of crowing. Probably the Southern 
Confederacy will be so far considerate of their dignity as to treat the 
United States as an equal, and enter on the question of ceding ‘the 
forts with a diplomatic intent ; and in that case the business will%end 
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in atreaty. I hope it will be so, and that the garrison will be with- 
drawn.” But this was not to be; and in April, after the reduction of 
Fort Sumpter, he writes :—“ That which was threatening a long time 
has come, and the sword is drawn. It is an odd feeling to be in the 
midst of joy and gratulation that one does not feel. On the contrary, 
it is a feeling of deep sadness that settles on my mind. The universal 
applause that waits on secessionists and secession has not the slightest 
tendency to shake my conviction that we are on the road to ruin. 
Nor can I entertain a doubt that the fiat of history will consign the 
actors in these scenes to the same lot with those who have ruined 
their country. Lincoln’s proclamation surprised me. It seems to me 
that policy would dictate a different course, and that the course which 
he has now taken ought to have been adopted sooner, if at all.” A 
letter of October 30, 1861, contains the following :—“ In the meantime, 
if the war lasts it is likely to inflict on both North and South a heavy 
misfortune in the loss of their liberties. The administration of Lincoln 
is arbitrary, and the Richmond Congress is a revolutionary body, 
which has shown in the Sequestration Acts that we are on the road to 
irresponsible power.” We have already adverted to his speech in 
opposition to these Acts. Writing of them at the time of their passage, 
he says :— You are discomposed by the news that I am entangled . 
with the Confederate Government. It iseven so. That Government, 
like a desperate. gamester, has gone beyond anything in the annals of 
tyranny — confiscated at one swoop the whole property in the country 
belonging to the Northern people. Not only have they exceeded 
all former confiscations by the generality of the acts, but they have 
turned every man into an informer, the basest character in all times 
known to the world. They served me with a writ calling upon me to 
inform against all my Northern clients. I resisted it as an unconstitu- 
tional act. I stood alone at first, but I believe the majority of the 
bar are now with me. I was not quite accurate in sayingI stood 
alone, for W. W backed me on the spot... . It is probable 
the discussion will lead to important changes in the Act by opening 
the eyes of men to its enormity.” What would the author of these 
lines have said of Reconstruction? What words would he have 
found to mark his detestation of such a measure? That there may 
be no doubt, we cite the following from a letter of July 10, 1862 :— 
“There is a great deal of good sense in your remarks about the 
increased respect which hard fighting will bring to the combatants. 
But there is no need of confining it to the impression that will be 
made on France and England ; it will be found to hold good as to 
the combatants themselves. They will begin to feel a good deal of 
respect for one another after a few such fights as Fair Oaks and 
Chickahominy. Happy will it be if the mixed condition of the 
battles should lead both parties to the conclusion that Heaven stands 
neuter in the contest. It does not surely require such torrents of 
blood to satisfy any reasonable man that nothing can be a more 
impious presumption than for either side to think themselves entitled 
to count the Almighty as an ally in such a pitiful display of human 
passion.” Of kindred character are the sentiments expressed in a 
letter of Dec. 15th in the same year, speaking of a near relative who 
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was urged to go North:—“ But I will not go. He is certainly 
controlled by the public sentiment of the State, and I will not attempt 
to argue him out of his prejudices. Only so far I will go, as to enforce 
as far as I am able the precept that in a civil war a good man may 
refuse to draw his sword.” 

Mr. Petigru was too true himself for any one to dare to misrepresent 
him, and truth compels us to say that he certainly was not with us of 
the South at the commencement of the contest. A letter which he 
wrote to Gen. Scott at that time would be very instructive. Unfor- 
tunately, it has never been published, and may not be in existence. 
A friend with whom he conversed concerning it states its contents as 
follows :—‘‘ He warned him against an attempt to subdue the South. 
He cautioned him against the error of supposing that this was a 
‘Union and Nullification affair.’ He dwelt upon the unanimity of the 
whole people ; and deprecating it as much as his friend could do, he 
signified his views by this strong language :—‘ But, my dear General, 
suppose you go on and coerce the South and sustain the Union. 
Would a Union supported by bayonets be the Union our fathers bled 
and died to accomplish?’” But neither was he with the people of the 
North after sectional violence had culminated in civil war. The truth 
cannot be better expressed than in his own touching words to a 
friend :-—“ W , I have seen the last happy day of my life ;” and 
we have recently learned from the very best authority that when 
Charleston was threatened, and an order for the removal of non- 
combatants in contemplation, after telling the news on his return 
home from business, his head sank upon his breast as he remarked, 
“If it comes to that, I will shoulder my musket.” 

Those who loved him most have reason to be grateful that he was 
spared the scenes which have followed the termination of the contest. 
He loved the Union, and would have deemed his own life a cheap 
sacrifice for its preservation. He thought us mad, and deplored and 
condemned what he deemed our folly. But he loved his State, he 
loved his friends, and above all, he loved truth, justice, and liberty. 
When the war was over, several men of letters at the North, who had 
in former times been admitted to the privilege of his friendship, 
availed themselves of the occasion of his death to vituperate his 
State, and signalised their regard for him by renewed invectives 
against his home. They represented him as persecuted for his 
opinions ; and the editor of this memoir has had the bad taste (to use 
no stronger term) to endeavor to make capital of sentiments so 
thoroughly false and evidently ad captandum. Whatever effects such 
statements may have had in the then excited condition of men’s 
minds, sufficient time has now elapsed to permit of the truth being 
told with some prospect of belief. Nothing could have more galled a 
man of Mr. Petigru’s sensitive honor and scrupulous regard for truth 
than such a misstatement. The whole people of Carolina loved and 
honored him to the last moment of his life. The entire community 
bowed down in grief at the announcement of his death. Amid the 
din of arms and in the exultation of victory, they came as stricken 
mourners to his grave. And he knew, appreciated, and loved his 
people. His instinctive love of order and elevated views of govern- 
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ment belonged to a past, perhaps a better age. His style of thought 
was not that most prevalent in this country. He was ever impatient 
of “humbug,” as of everything false and meretricious ; and federal 
politics aside, there was no community on this continent more con- 
genial to him than that of his native State. If the extracts we have 
given fail to convince, let them be confirmed by the following passages 
from the address delivered by him before the South Carolina His- 
torical Society :—“ History is false to her trust when she betrays the 
cause of truth, even under the influence of patriotic impulses. It is 
not true that all the virtue of the country was in the Whig camp, 
or that all the Tories were a band of ruffians. They were con- 
servatives, and their error was in carrying to excess the sentiment of 
loyalty which is founded in virtue.” Again :—“South Carolina has 
been taunted with the division of parties that marked the war of 
Independence. It is the reproach of ignorance: the division is proof 
of sincerity, of freedom, of manliness of character.” We could add 
much more, but our limits forbid. A collection of the letters and 
writings of so eminent a man would be entertaining for their com- 
ments on passing events and instructive as models of style as well as 
in information to the historian. We know not whether any one could 
be found to attempt the task, nor whether the task be possible. So 
many new events crowd upon public attention, that there is little 
inducement offered those who might otherwise be able to preserve the 
records of the past. 

Mr. Petigru died in Charleston on the 9th of March 1863, in the 
74th year of his age. We cannot better close this article than by 
citing from the remarks made upon the occasion of his death by him 
who, at a long interval, stood next in position at the Charleston bar :— 
“Tt is not an uncommon impression, perhaps frequently well founded, 
that much private and careless intercourse with those whose efforts on 
signal occasions excite our admiration, tends rather to lower our 
estimate of their powers and originality. This certainly was not the 
case with regard to Mr. Petigru. It was always after much and 
familiar intercourse that our appreciation of him was the highest. 
The warmth of his love for justice, as for something incarnate ; his 
jealous vigilance over the rights of truth, and resentment of falsehood 
in every form as of a personal wrong ; that unswerving intrepidity of 
opinion which so marked him ; his pathetic tenderness not less for all 
human infirmity than for suffering,— were always then most impressive, 
the breadth and vigor of his perceptions, his keen and unsparing 
analysis so conspicuous, that one would almost doubt whether on 
public occasions, even when most successful, he had quite come up to 
the height of which his nature was capable. . . . His instance was 
an instructive illustration of what an error it is in appreciating 
striking character to sever the moral from the intellectual and 
ambitious, instead of considering them together. It was no doubt 
owing much to the earnestness on which I have dwelt and his broad 
sympathies that he so preserved the vigor of his faculties and the 
freshness of his pulsations, for though full ripe in years when he 
terminated his career, to the last he exhibited nothing of age but its 
dignity and wisdom.” 

Jos. BLyrH ALLSTON. 
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6¢ 7. we kept up a sense of God’s agency in common as well 
as in extraordinary occurrences, if we were practically 
persuaded that nothing happens but by Divine appointment, it 
might still those fluctuations of mind, quiet those uncertainties of 
temper, conquer that unreasonable exaltation or depression which 
arises from our not habitually reflecting that all things are determined 
in number, or weight, or measure, by Infinite Love. If we acted under 
the full conviction that He who first set the world in motion governs 
every creature in it, that we do not take our place upon that stage 
in space or that period in time which we choose, but where and when 
fe pleases ; that it is He who ‘ ordereth the bounds of our habitation’ 
and fixeth our lot in life, we should not only contemplate with sober 
awe the strange events of the age in which we live, but cheerfully 
submit to our individual difficulties, as arising from the same predispo- 
sition of causes. Our neglecting to cultivate this train of thought 
may account for those murmurs which arise in our hearts, both for the 
public calamities of the world and the private vexations of life. 

“If we took God into the account, we should feel that, as rational 
subjects of His moral government, we are bound to submit to it ; we 
should not indulge discontent and resentment at events which we 
should then allow were either by His appointment or permission, as we 
now acknowledge in the more extraordinary cases. But how few there 
are who think themselves obliged to endure, without repining, the 
effects of accident or the provocations of men! and this is because 
they see only the proximate cause, and do not perceive that God is 
the grand efficient. In our difficulties, if the sense of His presence 
were as strongly impressed upon us as the trial is powerfully felt, it 
would make the heart strong and render the temptation feeble. Nor 
would it only strengthen us under temptation, but sustain us under 
affliction ; we should become both humble by correction and patient 
under it ; we should be grateful in prosperity without being elated by 
it. A deep conviction of God’s authority over us, and His property in 
us, would also make us kind to others, as an acknowledgment that 
all is His. 

“Tf we maintain this constant sense of His providential government, 
we should be more instant in prayer, we should more frequently 
supplicate Him in our distresses, and more devoutly adore Him for His 
mercies. The recognition of His sovereignty infers the duty of prayer 
to Him, of implicit trust in Him, of unqualified submission to Him ; 
for the same argument which proves that He should govern, makes it 
right that we should obey ; and the avowal of that obedience is alike 
consistent with the character of the subject and the claims of the 
Sovereign. ‘Thus used, there is no consolation to an afflicted world 
like that which is derived from the position contained in the proclama- 
tion of the imperial penitent of Babylon, ‘that the Most High ruleth 
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in the kingdoms of men ;’ that He ruleth not by an arbitrary will, but 
to borrow the emphatical language of the Apocalypse, by the perfect- 
ness of THE MIND THAT HATH WISDOM. 

“ But as we seem virtually to divide the affairs of the world into two 
portions, we talk as if we did not think certain ordinary trials consider- 
able enough to come from God, nor of course to require that we 
should meet them with temper. Under these, therefore, we make 
ourselves what amends we can for the vexation of trials more severe, 
by indulging fretfulness, secure of impunity. But let us be assured of 
these two things: if it be a trial at all, it comes from God; if it 
disturb our peace, however trivial in itself, it is not small to us, and 
therefore claims submission. 

“It is worth our observation that they who are ready to quarrel with 
Omnipotence for the infliction of pain and suffering, poverty and 
distress, seldom arraign Him for their intellectual or moral deficiencies. 
Most men are better satisfied with their allotment of capacity than of 
health, of virtue than of riches, of skill than of power. We seldom 
grudgingly compare our mental endowments with those of others who 
are obviously more highly gifted, while we are sufficiently forward to 
repine at their superiority in worldly advantages. Though too 
sensibly alive to the narrower limits in which our fortune is confined, 
we do not lament our severer restrictions in the article of personal 
merit. In the latter instance, vanity supports as completely as in the 
former envy disturbs.” 





“THERE is not a more curious subject of speculation than to 
observe the variety of colors with which opinion tinges truth ; the bias 
which prejudice lends to facts, when it cannot deny them; the 
perversion it gives to the motive, when it cannot invalidate the circum- 
stance ; the warp and twist it gives to actions which it dares not openly 
condemn ; the disingenuousness into which it slides, even though it 
does not intend to maintain a falsehood ; the bright rays with which 
it gilds, perhaps unconsciously, its own side of a question ; the dark 
cloud by which it casts that of an adversary into shade. 

“ Prejudice, if not altogether invincible, is perhaps the most difficult 
of all errors to be eradicated from the human mind. By disguising 
itself under the respectable name of firmness, it is of infinitely slower 
extirpation than actual vice. For vice, though persisted in through 
the perverseness of the will, never sets itself up for virtue ; a vicious 
man knows what is right, though his appetites deter him from following 
it; but a prejudice, being perhaps more frequently a fault of the 
judgment than of the heart, is sometimes persisted in upon principle. 
No man will defend asin as such ; but even good men defend a preju- 
dice, though every one else sees that it is producing all the effects of 
a sin, promoting hatred, souring the temper, and exciting evil passions. 

“Yet, though it may be incidentally attached to a good man, there 
are few errors more calculated to estrange the heart from vital religion, 
because there are none under which men rest so satisfied. Under 
the practice of any immorality they are uneasy, and that uneasiness 
may lead to a cure ; for the light of natural conscience is sufficiently 
strong to show that sin and peace cannot dwell together. But preju- 
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dice effectually keeps a man from inquiring after truth, because he 
conceives he is in full possession of it, and that he is following it up, in 
the very error which keeps him so wide of it. Or if, with the Roman 
governor, he ask, ‘ What zs truth?’ like him, he turns away for fear of 
an answer. ‘The strongest light cannot penetrate eyes that are closed 
against it; while to the humble, who desire illumination, God gives 
not only the object, but the faculty of discerning it. . 

“Disagreement of opinion, therefore, if it be an evil inseparable 
from our present state, ought not to excite antipathy ; complete 
unanimity of heart and sentiment being reserved as part of the 
happiness of that more perfect state, when the effulgence of truth will 
dissipate all the error and misapprehension which cloud our judgment 
here. 

“People commonly intend to judge fairly ; and when they fail, it is 
as often an error of the understanding as of the heart. They form 
their opinion of that which remains unseen, more peremptorily than 
those who see the whole ; for a large and clear view, by affording a 
justness of conception, commonly induces humility. Perhaps, in their 
ignorance of those very parts of a question which they do not see, 
they form their decision on the whole ; while the unseen points are 
precisely those which only could enable them to determine fairly on 
the general proposition. 

“We should not, however, very severely censure any for the mere 
opinion they form, this being a matter of the judgment rather than of 
the will; the true object of censure is their conduct under this false 
impression, in acting as hostilely as if their opinion were founded on 
the best ascertained facts. If we are all more or less prejudiced, it 
does not follow that the conscientious act upon the feelings which the 
prejudice has excited. The harsh and the intolerant, indeed, let loose 
upon their adversaries all the bad passions which this disposition to 
prejudge opinions has stirred up; while the mild spirit in which 
Christianity governs, will conduct itself with the same general kindness 
as if no diversity of opinion subsisted. Though all prepossession 
arises from some cloudiness in the mind, it is a fair trial of the 
Christian temper, when the man who suffers by it continues to exercise 
the same tolerant and indulgent spirit towards the prejudiced party 
as if there were a mutual concurrence of sentiment. If he have no 
other ground of objection to the person from whom he differs, there is 
something of a large and liberal spirit in acting with him, and speaking 
of him on other occasions, as if the matter in debate did not exist.’ 
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REVIEWS. 


The Modern Thinker: an organ for the most advanced Speculations in 


Philosophy, Science, Sociology, and Religion. No.1. New York. 


nx 


N noticing this magazine, we make a departure from the regular 

custom. But as Zhe Modern Thinker is something of a phenom- 
enal apparition in the world of American literature, and as the editor 
intimates that it is not improbable that No. 2 may never make its 
appearance, we are disposed to look on it as a collection of essays 
rather than a periodical. 

That there should be an organ at the service of those thinkers 
whose studies have led them into profundities unfathomable by ordi- 
nary readers, or whose speculations are so bold as to be denied access 
to journals more or less pledged, tacitly, not to shock their patrons 
with excessive audacity, is unquestionably a good thing. The curious 
and the bold may then know where to look, and the timid have 
warning to abstain. But to conduct such an organ rightly, requires a 
rare combination of qualities in its editor. Without being too “ad- 
vanced” a thinker himself, he should be able to discriminate genuine 
thought founded on wide knowledge, ripely meditated, from crude smat- 
terings caught up at random and fermenting in a crotchety brain. He 
should have culture enough to keep his contributors up to a certain 
standard of dignity, and not allow coarse vulgarisms to jostle the 
utterances of finished scholars. He should have taste sufficient to 
distinguish between dieenda and facenda ; to know that a “speculation” 
is not necessarily “advanced” because it is brazenly indecent ; and 
that there are matters which may be plainly discussed by the profes- 
sor in the lecture-room or the surgeon at the bed-side, which can not 
be even mentioned without gross impropriety in a literary journal. 

In all these qualities the editor of Zhe Modern Thinker is singularly 
deficient. He almost ostentatiously declares his indifference to 
culture, his contempt of style and finish — he might also have added, 
of grammar and spelling—and his own contributions bear faithful 
witness that he does despise them. Instead of being comprehensive 
and tolerant, as behoves an advanced thinker to be, he is so dogmatic 
and bigoted as to declare, “Ours is the only true church —the church 
infallible — universal. We tolerate no dissent, and insist upon sub- 
ordination ;”— which is probably sounded as a note of warning to all 
thinkers whose advance has not been in the right direction, to seek 
some other organ than Zhe Modern Thinker. He is moreover visionary 
and crotchety to an extreme degree ; as is shown not merely by the 
anonymous mottoes which he has evidently composed for the occasion, 
and by the topics he propounds for discussion, but most queerly by his 
notion of using variously-colored inks and papers, thus giving the 
whole work a harlequin appearance which might delight children, but 
renders desperate the critic distracted between a desire to do justice 
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and a tenderness for his eyesight. Being a crotchet-monger, of 
course he flies into a passion in defending this innovation. Because 
he does not choose to use black ink, like ordinary folks, he abuses it 
as if he had a personal quarrel with it. It is “a vile color —indica- 
tive of feculence, smut, decay, death.” “ White and black for reading 
matter are simply infamous and damnable,” and those who do not 
henceforth forswear their use, are “great stupid idiots ””— all which 
strikes us as strong language in the premises. The printing of the 
future, he tells us, will be in neutral tints; and his crude contrasts of 
scarlet on yellow and crimson on buff are merely concessions to our 
present barbarism and hardness of heart. We can only regret that 
he was not less considerate of our weakness, and that he did not 
anticipate the future by printing his introductory paper in gray on 
gray. 

7 Cater the conduct of an editor with these peculiarities, the journal 
could not fail to be as variegated in quality as the hues of its own 
pages. In fact it reminds us of nothing so much as the sheet which 
Simon Peter saw in his vision at Joppa, containing things both clean 
and unclean. 

We are soon shown that “the true church” to which the editor 
refers, is composed of the followers of Comte, and in fact one-half the 
papers are devoted to the Positive philosophy or its great hierophant, 
by writers of various calibre, from the vigorous Frederic Harrison, 
down to Miss Jennie June Croly, who prettily prattles about the 
“ Love-life of Auguste Comte,” much as Mrs. Blimber sentimentalised 
about Cicero and “ beautiful Tus-cu-lum.” 

Of course the great problems that so exercise the Radical mind — 
how to re-adjust the marriage relation, and how to defeat the ordinance 
in Genesis — receive a full share of discussion, in a spirit altogether 
cynical, not to say brutal. We have a long disquisition on these 
topics from the pen of Mr. Humphrey Noyes, the founder and head 
of the Oneida Communists, whose doctrine and practice is “the 
marriage of all to each and each to all;” a practice which they 
euphemistically term fantagamy, though famporneia would be better 
Greek. The doctrines he inculcates are what might be expected from 
such a teacher ; though it strikes us as no small degree of effrontery 
in the chief of such an establishment to undertake to teach society on 
the subject of marriage and the family. Even more offensive than 
this is a paper by a writer who has the grace at least to conceal his 
name, who, as he has nothing to advise or suggest, lacks all excuse 
for his grossness, and seems indeed to have written out of a mere 
superfluity of naughtiness. 

If there were nothing in the book but things like these, we should 
not have thought it worth a notice; but not the least significant 
feature about it is the fact that it contains one or two scientific and 
philosophical papers written by men of name and position, who are 
yet not ashamed to be found in the company of these avowed apostles 
of impurity. In the absence of all indignant protest on their part, 
we can only conclude that they perceive no contamination from the 
contact, and look upon them as fellow-workers in a great cause ; and 
that a Professor in Harvard College sees nothing calling for reproba- 
tion in the teachings of Noyes and Andrews. 
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But in good sooth, are not teachings such as these the legitimate 
development of Radicalism ; and are we not justified in judging the 
tree by the fruits? Doubtless there are many who approve of political 
Radicalism, who yet would shrink from embracing doctrines such as 
are here inculcated ; yet what are these but the Radical contempt for 
everything venerable and approved by use, for all sanctions of authority, 
for all that is consecrated by memories, or that appeals to the holier 
and better nature within us? For our own parts we are convinced 
that they have passed the edge of a steep declivity, at the bottom of 
which lie the desecration of all things good and pure, and the abandon- 
ment of all restraint, public or private, upon selfish vice and the 
instincts of the brute. We might urge this point more strongly, taking 
the pages of the book before us as our text; but the views and 
doctrines there taught or suggested are of such a nature that we can 
not plainly declare them, even by way of reprobation. 

On the whole we shall see no cause for regret if the first number of 
The Modern Thinker shall be also the last. While fuily admitting that 
science should have ample freedom to advance, even if, in its tentative 
speculations, it sometimes arrives at startling results, we can never 
admit that to be true science which impugns the fundamental doctrines 
of morality ; and we shall not regret the loss of all the wisdom that 
may be found now or hereafter in the pages of Zhe Modern Thinker if 
we can not obtain it without being brought into contact with foulness. 

We have spoken of certain topics as exercising the Radical mind ; 
and we so spoke, not by way of a sneer, but as expressing a terrible 
fact which we greatly deplore. No one who sees the Radical publica- 
tions of the day can be blind to the fact that sentimental or cynical 
licentiousness is day by day more widely infecting American literature, 
and, apparently, day by day more deeply corrupting society, while 
scarcely any strong and fearless voice is raised against it. Not that 
there are not multitudes everywhere to whom this fast-mounting flood 
of corruption is as abhorrent as it is to us; but either they are not 
awake to the extent and imminence of the peril, or they think that no 
effort will avail against it. 

It is not our task to preach ; and if we should, the guilty would not 
hear or heed us. But among our own people perhaps our voice may 
reach a little way ; and it shall not be said that these things pass without 
a word of indignant protest from us. Happily, in our own land, whatever 
may be the faults of individuals, no writer has yet been found to sneer 
at honor in man or chastity in woman, to openly scorn all purity and 
nobility of life, or to recommend that the Family should be replaced 
by the bagnio. But we do not know what may be before us, and we 
do know that the plague is spreading ; and with all the earnestness 
and strength that are in us, we would give such warning as we can 
while yet it may be time. W. Hanp Browne. 


The Rosicrucians ; their Rites and Mysteries. By Hargrave Jennings. 
London: J. C. Hotten. 1870. 


Tuts queer book is a remarkable example of the worthlessness of 
any investigations, however zealous and diligent, when not conducted 
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upon scientific principles. Mr. Jennings has evidently given a good 
deal of labor and some thought to his researches into a really curious 
and interesting subject ; and for all useful purposes the book might as 
well never have been written. From some inherent defect of the 
reasoning faculties, he seems incapable of discriminating between a 
real analogy and an imaginary one ; between coincidence and a causal 
relation ; between an illustration and an argument ; between what is 
true and pertinent, and what is palpably false and absurdly irrelevant. 

It follows from this chaotic state of the author’s mind that we are 
left in doubt whether he is a believer or a disbeliever in the grotesque 
pretensions of what he is pleased to grace with the name of “ the 
hermetic philosophy.” If a believer, why does he not give us the 
grounds of his belief? If a skeptic, why does he repeat, without 
challenging them, such glaring absurdities and fallacies? A single 
instance will explain what we mean by “a‘chaotic state of mind.” 
After recounting a number of silly stories about ever-burning lamps 
found still illuminating tombs that had been closed for centuries, he 
goes on:—“ Two of these subterranean lamps are to be seen in the 
Museum at Leyden. One of these lamps was found in the tomb of 
Tullia, Cicero’s daughter, which had been shut up fifteen hundred and 
fifty years.” Doubtless there are antique lamps in the Leyden 
Museum, and very likely one may have been found in Tullia’s, as well 
as in other tombs ; but the question is, were they found durning? If 
not, what is that to the matter in hand? If they were, why does he 
not offer some evidence of so amazing a fact? ‘This is like the proof 
that Jack Cade’s father was a bricklayer; and the knack of missing 
the very point on which the whole question turns, is possessed by Mr. 
Jennings to a surprising degree. 

His equally surprisirg ignorance is very well shown by his specula- 
tions (unquotable here) on the origin of the Order of the Garter, 
which for complex stupidity and downright nastiness, surpass anything 
it has been our luck to encounter. Very characteristic is this remark : 
“We will adduce, as our justification for this new reading of the origin 
of the Order of the Garter, the very motto of the princely order itself: 


Floni soit qui mal y pense! 
or, 
YONI soit gui mal y pense!” 

Does he suppose that Edward III., in defiance of all sense and 
syntax, used an indecent Hindustanf word instead of his honest 
Norman French, or that he ever heard the word yoni in his life? Not 
at all; but the one word sounds like the other, and this he considers a 
‘justification.’ 

In the grand region of mystic analogies, of course his peculiar 
genius finds a splendid field. Without going into his more indelicate 
speculations, it is sufficient to instance his theories about linear forms 
and their symbolism. Straight lines are with him symbols of the 
Cross, and curved lines of the Serpent. Now as, owing to the 
immutable nature of things, a// lines are either straight or curved, it is 
evident that his speculations need only be limited by his power of 
recording them. Like the patient in delirium tremens, he sees snakes 
everywhere. 
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But it is perhaps in etymology that he shines the most brilliantly ; 
and the writer who tells us that “palmistry is called chiromancy 
because Apollo was taught letters by Chiron, the Centaur,” deserves a 
place beside the old etymologists who wrote necromancy nigromancy, 
because it was “the black art.” Does he want to connect the planet 
Saturn with the color d/ack? This is the way he does it :—“ Black, 
sable, sab., sabbat, sat. Saturn, whose mark is } —” which:leads us to 


the Cross and Serpent again. Does he want to connect “a beast 
familiar to man, and signifying /ove,” with the principle of Light? 
Nothing easier: the fleur-de-lys emblem shows us how it is done. 
Thus: flower-de-luce ; luce, lux=light: fleur-de-lis, lisses, lice. After this 
demonstration, the pseudo-Shakspearian lampoon, “ If Lucy be lowsy,” 
etc., can only be thrown in as a work of supererogation. 

The fleurs-de-lys are connected with the Egyptian scarabei by a 
process equally simple: First the well-known cognisance of the 
French kings is turned upside down, and legs attached to it. The 
Valois lily thus becomes the Napoleonic éce, and the connexion, 
scara-beus, scara-bee, is at once apparent. Indeed, so rich is the 
symbolism here, that he even tosses us the suggestion scaraB— crab, 
as a fruitful subject for our own meditation.- 

Does the reader think we are jesting? No such thing: we have 
given but a small sample of what is to be found in the book. 

Mr. Jennings speaks with extreme reverence of the mystic words 
under which the “hermetic philosophy” veiled its more recondite 
doctrines. But there is one word which, deterred probably by exces- 
sive awe, he has not ventured to allude to, though it is the master-key, 
and in fact the synopsis of the whole philosophy. We, being of 
bolder spirit, will fearlessly divulge it, with a Rosicrucian exegesis. 

This mystic word comprises in itself (besides many other arcana) 
the four forms of human government, the theocratic, the patriarchal, 
the despotic, and the constitutional. Its component parts are RIG 
(Rig- Veda, rRelicion) Ma (mama, mater; connected also with the 
previous symbol by dog-ma) Ro (roi, Rome, Pharaoh) LE (lex, ley, Le- 
viticus). The entire word is RIG-MA-RO-LE ; and we suggest its adop- 
tion as a motto for every similar work on “ hermetic philosophy.” 

W. H. B. 





The Memories of Fifty Years ; containing brief Biographical Notices of 
distinguished Americans and Anecdotes of remarkable Men, inter- 
spersed with Scenes and Incidents occurring during a long Life of 
Observation chiefly spent in the South-west. By W. H. Sparks. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1870. 


Tue Southern States at no time contributed very largely to the 
national literature of America. Their scattered population, their 
rural habits of life, and something perhaps in the character of the 
people, did not favour that facile and abundant production of ephe- 
meral writing which is almost as characteristic of the North as of the 
most literary countries of the Old World. The Southern journals 
were comparatively few in number, had a somewhat limited circula- 
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tion, and were published almost exclusively in a few chief centres of 
social and political activity. Outside of the periodical press there 
could hardly be said to exist a literary class—a body of writers by 
profession—in the South. But, perhaps for this very reason, the 
small number of works that were published at Charleston, New 
Orleans, and such other Southern cities as could boast of publishing- 
houses of their own, belonged in an unusual proportion to the higher 
classes of literature. Southern statesmen, professors, physicians, and 
thinkers wrote not for bread, nor from the cacoethes scribendi that 
infests the studious leisure of an educated idle class, but because they 
had something to say on their own special subjects ; and they con- 
tributed a fair share to the more solid and lasting departments of 
American authorship. The foremost among native American men of 
science is a Southern officer who resigned a high position in the 
scientific branch of the naval service of the Union when his State 
seceded ; no politician or statesman in the North has left behind him 
literary remains more valuable than those of Calhoun ; and medical 
and natural science have been not less deeply indebted to Southern 
than to Northern writers. History and philosophy are the studies, 
for the most part, of men whose lives are devoted to letters; and in 
these, therefore, the South has never been pre-eminent; but her 
lawyers, her statesmen, her soldiers— men whose authorship springs 
out of and is connected with their practical life — have held their own 
with their rivals. The war, however, has for the time being almost 
crushed, has certainly silenced, the literature of the South. The 
questions which absorb all attention, all thought, all passion in that 
country are questions on which the best and wisest of her citizens — 
the men whom their countrymen would most gladly hear —feel it 
needful to be reticent. The great soldiers of the South—such of 
them as have survived the war—refuse in their own vindication to 
rekindle the still red-hot embers of national hatred, and leave it to 
their enemies to tell the story of the conflict ; a story from which no 
ingenuity can altogether efface the brilliant traces of Southern daring, 
devotion, and heroism. Of Southern statesmen one alone has held a 
position which enabled him to speak with some degree of freedom in 
face of the victorious North; and Mr. Alexander H. Stephens has 
contributed to the history of the war the best account of its remote 
causes, the most complete and searching investigation of its Consti- 
tutional aspects, that has yet appeared. For the rest, it seems as if 
the South had not yet recovered the spirits and the tastes necessary to 
literary fertility ; scarcely here and there a fiction, a biography, a 
work of some safe and neutral character, appears to claim a Southern 
authorship. The latest of these is the one now before us— Mr. W. 
H. Sparks’s Memories of Fifty Years. And even here we observe the 
painful, unnatural reserve on the subject that must be uppermost in 
the mind of the writer—a father whose sons have perished in the 
war, fallen under the Confederate flag. Of the war alone he says 
little or nothing, while of every previous political agitation or party 
feud in which he or his friends bore a part he has a full history to give, 
and numerous illustrative and amusing anecdotes to relate. There is 
a mournful dignity in this silence, disappointing as it is to the reader’s 
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curiosity. Nor is it hard to understand that the author should find it 
easier to speak of the recollections of his youth than of those of ten 
years back. Of the condition of Georgia and the neighboring States 
during what may be called the transition period of American politics — 
the term of the last President of the “ Virginian dynasty,” the interim 
rule of the younger Adams, and the reign of Andrew Jackson, by 
whom the modern system of party organisation, with its corruption 
and demoralisation, its violence and vulgarity, was first introduced 
into the higher public life of the Union—this volume gives a lively 
and an interesting picture. The freedom of personal description and 
anecdote which American writers assume—and which Mr. Sparks, 
though he does not abuse it after the too frequent fashion of the New 
York and New England scribblers, has borrowed from them — enables 
a careful observer with a good memory to serve up out of his own 
individual recollections, especially if he has enjoyed the acquaintance 
of public men and been behind the scenes of public life, a piquant 
and varied intellectual treat. Thus the work before us affords a 
nearer and clearer view than we have before enjoyed of the interior 
of State politics ; the formation, the motives, the working of State 
parties ; the character of State Governments ; the calibre of the men 
by whom they are generally administered ; and the passions which 
questions and interests that to English carelessness hardly seem to 
rise above the importance of our own municipal squabbles can call 
forth among men who have the wider sphere, and what might appear 
the larger importance, of Federal politics to attract theircare. ‘There 
is also much interest in the description of the various classes and 
races of the South, with their distinct qualities, tendencies, and social 
and domestic manners. We have the gentlemen of the old Virginian 
families, much resembling the English country gentlemen of the days 
of the great war, and taking, wherever they may settie throughout the 
South-west, a position of leadership and influence ; the high-spirited, 
fiery chivalry of South Carolina, approaching rather to the type of the 
French nobles of the ancien régime, quarrelsome and punctilious, but 
thoroughly brave and highminded at heart, with a State pride as 
arrogant and as provoking, but as worthily sustained, as the national 
pride of France under the Grand Monarque ; the homelier natives of 
Georgia and North Carolina, and the French Creoles of Louisiana, 
considerably resembling the Aaditans of Lower Canada, conservative, 
courteous, honest, notable rather for their personal and family virtues 
than for their energy and enterprise, but forbidden by the infectious 
vigour of their American associates, and perhaps by a more genial 
climate, to fall into the stagnation of their Northern antitypes. The 
writer has a considerable power of narration and of individual por- 
traiture ; and the book, though needlessly solid, is readable and worth 
reading.— The Saturday Review. 





A Grammar of the English Language: for the Use of Schools and 
Academies. By W. Bingham, A.M. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler 
& Co. 1870. 

WE are inclined to think very favorably of this Grammar. The 
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author, while judiciously departing in many points from the old 
routine, and bringing to his aid the light furnished by modern 
philology, has yet kept ia view the importance of simplicity, and of 
not confusing the pupil’s mind by information which has no direct 
bearing on the immediate subject of teaching. The analytical exer- 
cises, and the sections treating of the syntax of propositions, strike 
us as especially good, as tending to stimulate independent logical 
thought in the pupil, which in all grammars should be one of the chief 
points kept in view. 

We are also pleased to see the dative case assigned its right position 
in the declension of the noun. 

Two persons who have made English grammar the subject of 
careful study could scarcely be expected to agree in all points, and we 
have noted down a few errors (in our opinion), which, however, as will 
be seen, are not of a nature to impair the general usefulness of the 
book. 

P. 15. “ Proper names become common when they are applied to 
several individuals of a class: as, the twelve Caesars.” Now if we 
speak of “the Czsars and Napoleons of history,” meaning “the 
conquerors,” we do indeed make Czsars a common name ; but not in 
the phrase “the twelve Cesars,” which denotes certain individuals 
bearing that name. 

P. 84. Quoth is a present tense, and is correctly used for “says,” 
not for “said.” There was a past tense, guod, but it is obsolete. 

Pp. 92-4. But as an imperative of the verb to dwuét, “meaning to 
set aside, knock out of the way. We have no king dut Cesar ; i. e. Set 
Cesar aside, we have no king.” ‘That this view is wrong, and that 
Horne Tooke’s derivation from the A. S. de-utan is correct, is shown by 
the fact that dxf is followed by a nominative: “None but he.” 





A Grammar of the Latin Language; A Latin Reader; Casar’s Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War. (Same Author and Publishers.) 


Tuis Grammar, the author—who is the head of a school of 
deservedly high reputation in North Carolina—says is intended to 
be “a practical first book in Latin, simple enough for beginners, and 
yet full enough for more advanced students.” With this object he has 
presented the inflections of the language in such a manner that they 
can be readily acquired, while he has added at every step copious 
Exercises, both in Latin and English, so as to impress the facts of 
grammar upon the memory. The result is a school-book which for 
practical usefulness may take its place among the very best. 

We feel, however, compelled to point out a fault which this Gram- 
mar shares with, we believe, all others in use in schools: we mean the 
want of precision in the definitions. We have been told by good 
teachers that this want does not interfere with a lad’s learning to read 
and write Latin. It may be so, though we doubt it. But it certainly 
very seriously interferes with the two things which constitute the 
principal advantage of learning the language ; namely, the accurate 
training of the mind, and the full appreciation of the excellence of the 
great writers. 
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Thus we are told (p. 14) that the genitive “marks those relations 
expressed in English by of, or the possessive case”—a very inade- 
quate and even incorrect definition. In the Syntax we have another 
and much better definition, but one still wanting in precision ; while 
we are perplexed by being told that the dative is used almost like the 
genitive. There is, so far as we can see, no effort to show the funda- 
mental relation expressed by each case, and discernible wherever the 
case is properly employed. We might point out similar defects in the 
treatment of moods and tenses. 

We trust that Mr. Bingham will remove these imperfections in a 
future edition, and make his Grammar not, as it now is, one of the 
best available for schools, but the very best. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the Reader and the 
Cesar. They are carefully and judiciously prepared, and can be 
advantageously used in connection with the Grammar. 


Days in North India. By Norman McLeod, D.D. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. 


Tuts handsome little volume is a reprint of a series of sketches 
published in Good Words, of which Dr. McLeod is editor. 

Without containing anything absolutely new or strange, these 
sketches of Indian scenery and of the principal cities of Hindustan, 
have much vivacity and interest, and the numerous illustrations are of 
remarkable beauty. 











Dicd 


OCTOBER 12TH 1870 


ROBERT EDMUND LEE 


AGED SIXTY-THREE YEARS. 


Few words are best in commenting upon 
such a calamity as the above lines record ; nor 
could many words bring to the Southern people 
any keener sense of their heavy loss than that 
which they now feel. 

No man was ever dearer to the heart of a 
people ; no man ever held a more unchallenged 
place as their chosen exemplar, their man of 
men, than did General Lee with the people of 
the South. However we may look at his char- 
acter — as citizen, as soldier, as patriot, as 
Christian, as gentleman, the more we see to 
love and .to admire, and the more heavily we 
feel that of all men he is the man whom we 
could least afford to lose. 

As a people we have, doubtless, many and 
great faults; yet assuredly it is something in 
our favor that the man to whom all our eyes 
and hearts turned as our natural chief, was 


such a man as Rosert E. LEE. 














THE GREEN TABLE. 


E have always known that the New Eclectic was doing a good 
work at the South; but we have just discovered, to our high 
gratification, that our beneficent influences have been exercised in a way 
that we dreamed not of. This is the state of the case :— 
It has been quite a common thing for a Mr. A or B to write to us, inclosing 
a year’s subscription to the NEw ECLECTIC, the copies to be sent regularly 
to Miss C or D, and notice to be given him at the end of the year, that he 
may renew. Long experience has shown us that these subscriptions, with 
these conditions, are zever renewed, nor do we ever expect it. The invari- 
able rule is that within a few months Mr. A writes, requesting Miss C’s 
magazine to be sent in future to his own name and address. We knew 
beforehand that this would be the way; that sooner or later a miff would 
occur ; and we noted the transfer with a sigh at the instability of friendships. 
We were blinder than moles or bats. The annexed genuine letter (the 
names of course are changed) has removed the scales from our eyes, and 
greatly raised our opinion of human nature. 


: : : — —, TENNESSEE, Seft. 17, 1870. 
Publishers NEw Ecuxcric: 


GENTLEMEN : 


Please be so kind as to send the Zc/ectic which you have been sending to J/iss 
Pulcherrima Fones, of to Mrs. Felicissimus Smith at the above address, as 
this lady has become the private property of your humble servant. 

You can say to gentlemen in search of a wife : Get the New EcLEcTIC and send to 
the lady, if they wish success. No better receipt for getting a good Southern 
lady for a wife. 








Very respectfully, yours truly, 
FELICISSIMUS SMITH. 


Best thanks for your good opinion, Felicissimus ; and many congratula- 
tions and good wishes. But we desire our subscribers to take notice that the 
next time this sort of thing happens we shall expect a piece of wedding-cake. 





Scene at the Police Correctionelle.— Chartrais, a workingman, is brought 
up on the complaint of his friend Grondart. Grondart commences his 
charge :— 

“You may talk of origina/s, but there are not in all Paris five more like 
him. To be sure I thought he was only joking ; and if I had known he was 
in earnest, I would have said no, and not yes, you may be sure.” 

The President.—*“ What are you talking about? How can you expect us 
to understand you when we know nothing about the matter yet ?” 

Grondart.—* The matter? Chartrais and that cursed cat are the matter 
— what else should it be?” 

President.—* Try to explain yourself intelligibly. You charge Chartrais 
with having beaten you: tell us all the circumstances.” 

Grondart.— “Very well. This is the way it was. You see one day I was 
taking supper with Chartrais, and we got to talking of rabbits. Naturally, 
this led us to talking of cats. Chartrais, he says to me, ‘ Why are people so 
squeamish about eating cats?’ ‘I am not one of your squeamish sort, 
myself,’ I say, ‘but I can’t fancy eating a cat like a rabbit — well, for one 
reason, a rabbit is game and a cat isn’t —far from it.’ Then he takes me 
by the hand and says he, ‘ Baptiste, my old friend, if you are willing, I will 
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treat you to acat, and that to-morrow ; you will see that fricasseed with bacon 
and onions it is by no means bad eating: you will see.’ ‘Very well,’ says 
I, ‘I am agreed: it is your treat.’ ‘Stop,’ says he, ‘I was too hasty: each 
of us shall pay his half, but with this condition: the one that refuses to eat 
the dish shall pay for half-a-dozen bottles of wine for the benefit of the other.’ 
‘ Agreed!’ says I, and so we went to bed. The next day, which was Sunday, 
he called for me, and we went to the Barriére to order the cat. When we 
told the restaurateur what we wanted, he began to abuse us and said if we 
wanted cats cooked we must go somewhere else ; but when he saw we were 
going he called us back and said that if we had set our hearts on it, perhaps 
he could manage it. I, for my part, thought the whole thing was a made-up 
joke. So we went back at three o’clock, and the dinner was served up. 
Chartrais asked to see the skin, to make sure we were not swindled; and 
they brought it—a real old Tom and no mistake. ‘You don’t catch me 
eating ¢hat/’ I says to Chartrais. ‘Very well,’ he says, ‘I’ll eat the whole, 
and you shall pay for the six bottles.’ I didn’t say anything, but looked on, 
and if you will believe me, he ate the whole cat! I asked for the bill :— 
‘One Cat, five francs; Wine, six francs; Bread, four sous. Total, eleven 
francs, four sous.’ Wait ; you have not heard the best of it. The best of it 
was that he wanted me to pay for half the cat, which I didn’t touch, and for 
all the wine, of which he did not even offer mea glass. Naturally I refuse ; 
upon which he falls upon me and beats me to that degree that I wonder I 
brought one whole bone away.” 

President.—* How long were you unable to work afterwards ?” 

Grondart.—* Eight days, mon Président; racked with pain and riddled 
with leeches.” 

President.—“ What damages do you claim ?” 

Grondart.—“ Twenty-one francs for my week’s work, and three francs 
for the leeches. I forgive him the beating.” 

The defendant, Chartrais, admitted the facts, but pleaded drunkenness in 
extenuation. “ It is all that fellow’s fault,” he said: “I had to drink the six 
bottles because I won them. If he had helped me eat the cat, we should 
have shared the wine and I should not then have got blind drunk, and all 
this would not have happened. A lesson to me to choose my friends better 
another time.” 

Grondart.—* There, he’s accusing me, now! Didn’t I tell you there was 


not such another original in all Paris ?” 





EVEN the terrors and sufferings of the war have not driven all vivacity out 
of the hearts of the French. Here is an amusing caricature by Albert 
Millaud of the Prussian Landsturm, or reserves over fifty-five years of age: 

“ They are here; behold them, the men of the Laxdsturm. At the call 
of their country they have left their arm-chairs and the prattle of their grand- 
children. Who ever saw a more venerable and affecting sight ! 

“ The youngest among them is fifty-five years old. The colonel, a pleasant 
man, calls him ‘the baby.’ He is the child of the regiment. 

“Observe them. Their heads tremble a little beneath their helmets : 
those who still have hair, exhibit it with pride; those who have none have 
replaced it by a black silk cap decorated with a tassel. 

“ The rear-guard is entirely composed of the gouty. The coughs, asthmas, 
and inveterate catarrhs are in front. They replace, with fine effect, the 
military music. 

“They march. From time to time they halt for the exercise of the snuff- 
box, indispensable to these venerable men. At the word of command they 
open their boxes, extract a pinch, inhale it, close boxes, and sneeze. The 
battalion then recommences its march. Instead of carrying their firelocks 
on the shoulder, the /axdsturm uses them as canes. 

“ Presently there is another halt. At the word of command they remove 
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their spectacles and draw their handkerchiefs. With the handkerchiefs they 
wipe the glasses, then, with simultaneous action, replace the latter upon their 
noses and repocket the former. 

“ This is the finest battalion of the /andsturm ; victory ever accompanies 
their steps. Yesterday, after a gallant march of two hundred yards, they 
invested a French village. The inhabitants immediately surrendered, out of 
respect. 

“ But the /andsturm too has made terrible requisitions upon the conquered 
territory. Here is a copy of the colonel’s proclamation :— 

“¢The inhabitants are ordered to furnish daily, per man, the following 
supplies :— 

‘**¢ Three ounces of liquorice, and the same quantity of jujube paste. 

“¢ A pint of chicken broth every morning, and a pint of gruel every 
evening. 

“¢ A drachm of gum guaiacum, a pitch-plaster four ceztimétres square, and 
five cigarettes of stramonium. 

“Whoever shall have the audacity to supply the landsturm with hard 
biscuit, nougat, nuts, or other articles requiring teeth for their consumption, 
shall be instantly shot.’ 

“We have a sad occurrence to record. The gallant Lt.-Col. Klops, who 
marched from Berlin at the age of 82, and fell into his dotage at Rastadt, 
died of old age upon touching the soil of France. Peace to his venerable 
ashes !” 





THE following lines were unfortunately received too late to be prefixed to 
the poem (7he Wife of Brittany) which they thus beautifully dedicate. We 
have never felt the etiquette which forbids our praising our own contributors 
more unpleasantly stringent than in the case of that charming poem. 


DEDICATION. 
TO MY WIFE. 


Ah! once I held the Poet’s flame 
A steadfast, heavenly star, above 

The loftiest lights of mortal fame,— 

And to have won the Poet’s name 
I dreamed was more than love! 


Now, were a Shakspeare’s priceless crown 
By all the Muses borne to me, 

I would not grasp that fair renown, 

If thus my soul must needs disown 
Its love, dear Heart! for thee. 


Even Shakspeare’s fame at last shall sink, 
His titles fail, his splendors die ; 

But love,— such love as ours, I think, 

Was born, o’er Time and Death to drink 
Of immortality ! 


So, for love’s sake, but scarce for aught 

This wavering strain may sing thee, Sweet, 
I bind these sheaves of rhythmic thought, 
Spring-sown, but in late Autumn brought, 
And laid before thy feet! 
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In the NEw EcLectIc for June 1869, we made some brief comments on 
England’s time-serving policy and its short-sightedness, ending with these 
words :— 

“This is a very serious state of things with the prospect of a great 
European war as threatening as it now is. ... The Peace Party may find 
that even in their favorite commercial point of view it is a bad bargain to 
barter the national honor and the position of England for hostility abroad, 
hatred at home, and contempt everywhere.” 

That great war has now come, and this is the way the Pa// Mall Gazette 
comments on the policy of England :— 


“ Although through the misty horizon on the Continent we can as yet see little if 
any light, there are two facts staring us in the face, from which there is no difficulty 
in drawing a conclusion, With a nation so powerful as armed and united Germany 
has proved herself to be, and a Republic in France, there will be an earnestness in 
the transaction of European affairs for which we are hardly prepared and to which 
we are quite unaccustomed. Action will take the place of words, and the time has 
arrived when we must learn to hold our tongues unless we are really prepared to 
hold our own against all comers. We shall not be permitted to take a seat at the 
council table unless we are ready to share the perils of the field. When we see two 
nations fighting, it is very doubtful policy to dance round the combatants screaming 
like an excited old lady when she sees two navvies belabouring each other in the 
streets. We only gain curses or jeers, our threats are laughed at, and our advice is 
disregarded, The truth is we have no foreign policy, and in this respect we stand 
almost, if not entirely, alone among all the nations on earth. A great nation with a 
small policy soon ceases to be great, and a nation with no policy ceases practically 
to be a nation at all. England may become a Croesus among nations by sacrificing 
everything to rigid economy, but she will find she has only bartered her name for 
money, and that the latter gives her no power without the former.” 





A Lyons paper relates an interesting conversation which the writer says 
took place not long ago between General von Moltke and a French officer 
sent on a mission to Berlin :— 


“Do not talk to me of your military education in Algeria (said the Prussian com- 
mander). If you have never been there, so much the better. You will be glad of 
it when you become a general. ‘The operations which you have been carrying on for 
forty years against the Arabs is only guerilla warfare of an inferior order, with no 
skilful marches, feints, or countermarches, and rarely any surprises. With that 
school you do nothing but form other schools like it. The first great war will 
demonstrate your inefficiency, and were I not in presence of a man of your merit, 
Sir, I should not hesitate to laugh at your ignorance of the trade to which you devote 
yourselves. Among you—do not deny it—a pioneer isa ridiculous person. Here 
the most conscientious studies are the order of the day, and the lowest captain 
knows as much as the most brilliant of your staff officers. Have you even a super- 
ficial smattering of the elements of the military art on leaving your special schools ? 
I am tempted to doubt it. Now, come (continued General von Moltke, taking the 
other by the hand), I wager that you don’t know the most valuable piece of furniture 
for the garrison quarters of an officer.” General von Moltke led the French officer 
into a small bedchamber, well suited for a lieutenant—a small bed, three straw 
chairs, bookshelves from floor to ceiling, and in the middle of the room a black 
wooden board on an easel. “It is with that we beat our enemies every morning,” 
said the old tactician who was destined to give General Frossard, the military 
instructor of the Prince Imperial, so severe a lesson, “For drawings here is all 
we require,” said Moltke, exhibiting some geographical maps. 





A CASE was on trial before a certain court, the matter in litigation being 
the right to use a particular pump. One of the counsel opened the case 
with a magniloquent exordium, on which the Court remarked that the matter 
in dispute was too trifling for such a brilliant display of oratory. “ Your 
Honor will excuse me,” answered the counsel: “the matter involves 
gigantic interests. Both the parties are large milk-dealers.” 
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THE London Standard contains an article written in anticipation of the 
death of General Lee, reported by telegraph to be lying at the point of 
death in Virginia. The article says :—“ A country which has given birth to 
such a man as Robert Lee may look the proudest nation, in the most 
chivalric period of the history of Europe,-fearlessly in the face ; for no race 
has in any age produced a nobler soldier, Christian gentleman and man than 
the heroic Virginian captain.” 





THE silly stuff which the papers frequently publish as received from their 
“special correspondent,” is thus amusingly caricatured in the Picayune :— 


NEw York, Set. 9, 1870. 

I hasten to give you the latest intelligence. No other has the news. My 
private correspondent telegraphs me from Sedan: “ Napoleon surrendered to Gen. 
Sheridan—not King William. It is now universally admitted that to the mora/ 
influence of the presence of Sheridan alone is due all the Prussian victory.” 

But a sad reverse follows : 

SEDAN, Seft. 8, 10 A. M.— The King is informed that Butler and Banks will 
leave by the next steamer to join the French army. He releases Napoleon and all 
prisoners, and craves a treaty for peace. 

10:10.— The King orders all the silver spoons in Germany melted. 

This intelligence reaches Butler, and he declines to leave America, France 
having sent all her spoons to Spain. 

Ten Minutes Later.— King William dies. Sheridan marries his Queen. He is 
proclaimed Grand Emperor of Modern Europe — Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Germany and France concurring, and we wait to hear from Victoria, to form one 
happy and glorious union. 

Three Minutes Later.— Warmoth is sent for by the Queen. Hahn is to join him, 
and discord prevails. 

Latest.— Lieut.-Gov. Dunn overthrows Warmoth, and marries Victoria. 

Jem Fisk, Jr., proclaimed Grand Sultan. All Europe comes to America— 
and—. Here the wires broke down. 





KiNG WILLIAW’s despatch announcing the result of the battle of Worth, 
ended :—“ Es soll Victoria geschossen werden ”— 7. ¢. “ Let salvoes be fired 
to celebrate our victory.” The French newspapers translated it :— “ This 
will be telegraphed to Victoria” ! 





PARMENTIER, the French naturalist, having tried in vain to make the 
potato popular in his native country, at last resorted to a novel expedient 
which was immediately and signally successful. He planted a field of the 
tubers, and when they were near maturity employed a conspicuous guard of 
gendarmes to watch them, spreading the report that it was an exceedingly 
rare and valuable article of food, hitherto unknown. In a short time his 
guard had orders to relax their vigilance ; some curious peasant stole a few 
potatoes ; others imitated him ; and at last the whole crop was disseminated 
among the inhabitants of the neighboring villages, and the good qualities of 
the new food thus made generally known. This expedient is worthy the 
attention of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Perhaps Mr. Jenckes might commend 
his Civil Service Bill to Congress in the same way. 





THE poet Florian was one day walking the street with a roll of manu- 
script projecting from his pocket. His friend Rivarol met him, and re- 
marked, “If you were not so well known, somebody might pick your 
pocket.” 
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THE CELEBRATED ESTEY ORGAN, AND THE MATHU- 
SHEK HUMMING-BIRD PIANOS. 


THE Lynchburg News says :—“ We have several times visited the ware- 
rooms of Messrs. H. Sanders & Co., 79 W. Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md., 
who are the agents for the above-mentioned famous instruments. The /stey 
Organs are now generally conceded to be the best in the market, containing 
as they do a// the improvements found in other first-class instruments, 
besides other important ones found only in these organs. Among the latest 
improvements is the ‘ Vox Jubilante,’ a stop of the most ¢hrz//ing effects. 
It must be heard to be appreciated. Another fact, which is of importance to 
purchasers, is, that these are the cheapest strictly first-class instruments in 
the market; and added to this is the fact that they can be bought on easy 
terms. The Colibri, or Humming-Bird Piano, is certainly a novelty in the 
shape of a musical instrument. It has earned the title of ‘ The Great Soul 
in a Small Body,’ only four feet ten inches long, yet with the usual length of 
key-board, seven full octaves with power and quality of tone that has no 
equal. It is a regular square piano, greatly diminished in size. This 
wonderful little piano took the first prize over all other full-sized pianos at 
the great fair of the American Institute. Illustrated circulars of these 
organs and pianos will be forwarded free by addressing H. Sanders & Co., 
79 W. Fayette Street, Baltimore, Maryland.” 


NEW ORGAN FACTORIES. 


AT Brattleboro’, Vt., is situated the convenient and extensive workshops 
of J. Estey & Co., for the manufacture of the celebrated Estey Cottage Organ. 
Last October this firm purchased a large tract of land on the outskirts of the 
town, and commenced the laying out of streets and building-lots, and also 
the erection of their new and spacious buildings for the accommodation of 
their increasing business. The works consist of four buildings covered with 
slate, and arranged on a parallel line, 40 feet apart. This arrangement is 
to prevent the occurrence of a large conflagration, and secures excellent 
ventilation, besides a large amount of light necessary for the many branches 
of fine work connected with the production of these organs. 

In the building known as No. 1, the lumber is cut and prepared ready for 
use; here, also, the cases are made. In building No. 2, the first floor is 
used for the machine shop and the making of the boxes and bellows. On 
the third floor, the reed-boards and reeds are manufactured. The entire 
second floor is devoted to the making of the actions for the instruments. 
In building No. 3, the first and second floors are used for “setting up” the 
organs, and after having been polished and varnished, they are now ready 
for voicing and tuning. 

In building No. 4, the entire third floor is used for voicing the organs ; 
this floor, as well as the second, is divided into seventeen rooms, with a 
hallway running the entire length of each floor. Each room is so arranged 
as to be well lighted and ventilated, and on the second floor the organs receive 
their final tuning. The first or lower floor is handsomely arranged into 
private offices and counting-room, packing and warerooms. Building No. 1 
is 100 x 38, three stories high; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 100 x 30, all three stories high 
Each building is provided with one of Otis Bros’. safety elevators. In the 
rear of building No. 2 is a fire proof engine-room, made of brick, with iron 
roof. The engine is of 40 horse-power, made by Chubbuck & Son, of 
Boston, and furnishes steam for power and heating the buildings, and also 
the heat for the dry-house, which is 135 x 21, and two stories high. As a 
greater security from loss by fire an Amoskeag steam fire engine is stationed 
on the premises, in a slated building, within ten feet of a large reservoir, con- 
taining nearly 400 hogsheads of water. This firm make fifty different styles 
of organs, and with their increased facilities can employ 300 hands and 
turn out 5,000 organs per year, valued at a half million dollars. They are 
daily receiving testimonials from the leading musical talent of the country, 
attesting the superiority of organs of their manufacture, 
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POMEROY’S DEMOCRAT 


Unparalleled Inducements for Subscribers. 


Pomeroy’s Democrat for 1870 will be the best newspaper ever printed. It has now a larger circu- 
lation than ever before—the largest circulation of any political paper ever printed. 

Mr. Pomeroy, editor and proprietor, will devote his entire time and attention to editorial and 
literary labor for The Democrat alone—each week adding to the power, interest, worth, and variety 
of the reading matter it will contain. With the people to back him—abundant means of his own at 
his disposal, he is devoting his life to this paper, the people who support it, the cause it advocates, 
and the principles it defends, without fear, favor, or hope for reward. 


Read the Terms and Inducements. 


In addition to its political worth, The Democrat will each week contain— 


Pomeroy’s Saturday Night Chapters. Happenings Here and There. 

Letters of Correspondence. Briff /tems of satire, news, sarcasm, and bur- 
Editorials on different topics. lesque. 

Pomeroy’s Social Chat with Friends. Descriptive Letters of Travel. 

Terence McGrant’s Letters. Occasional ** Pomeroy Pictures of New York 
Full Market, Produce and Money Reports. Life.” 

A splendid Masonic Department. A first-class Agricultural Department. 


In short, everything to make it the best and most readable paper in the United States. 

Politically it will be Democratic—red-hot and reliable, earnest and continuous in its war aguinst 
the bonded interests of the country, and determined in its labors for that earnest Democracy which 
believes in the RESTORATION and not in the RECONSTRUCTION of the Government 

Thankful to those who, in every State of the Union, and almost every county of the United 
States, have so generously sustained The Democrat, before its removal to New York and since, we 
otfer the following premiums, as an evidence of gratitude to those who forward from time to time 
subscribers ; 


Single Copies, per year..... eoncccseocssoeesecocecosece Socsecosacesoosescoccoesecesoose eveccccsecccoces 
Three Copies, one year to one postoffice (we writing the names of subscribers on each paper,) 
and a 19x24 steel engraved portrait of M. M. Pomeroy, which will be printed on 
late paper for framing, and will rank with the choicest works of artin this country...... $7.50 
Ten Copies: one year to one postofiice (we writing the names of subscribers on each paper,) 
and one copy for the year to the one who sends us the club ......... ee e-coccceecs S20 OO 
Twenty Copies, one year, to one postoflice (we writing the names of subscribers ¢ ch paper, 
with an extra copy for the year,and a copy or each of Pomeroy’s two books, “Sense” 
and ** Nonsense,” to the getter-up of the club...........- seethunenereibaeeinsaamenens eecceses $40 00 
Thirty Copies, one year, to One postotiice (we writing the names of subscribers on each paper,) 
with two extra copies for the year, and a copy of each of Pomeroy’s books, * Sense,” 
* Nonsense,” and “Saturday Night,” a new book just published, to the gettereup of the 


CLUD .ccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccecccescosceces Cocccccsecesocccocccs er ecccesccoccccs ercccece 









Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing Machines as Premiums. 


For fifty-six subscribers, with $112, a $56 mgchine. 

For sivty subscribers, with $120, a $60 machine. 

For sixty-five subscribers, with $130, a $65 machine. 
For one hundred subscribers, with $200, a $100 machine. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


If you cannot conveniently raise subscribers enough to entitle you to a machine, as « premium 
send what you can, with two dollars for each subscriber so sent, and the balance in cash for such 
priced machine as you may desire, when the ae Sed and machine will be sent as directed. 

For example, where thirty subscribers and $60 are sent, it will require $26 in cash in addition to 
the subscription money to purchase a $56 machine, or for forty subscribers and $80, sixteen dollars 
additional will be required to purchase the same priced machine, and so on in proportion. 

We offer these unrivalled machines, believing them to be the simplest, most durable, useful, and 
desirable sewing machines in the world, with a view to giving workingmen, or deserving womena 
chance to obtain a machine for much Jess money than in any other possible way. 

There is hardly a township in the United States, but a person can in a day or two earn for himselfs 
family machine, actually worth the price asked for it—the same as sold at when purchased of Willcox 
and Gibbs, the manufacturers. 

In many cases a few gentlemen might by sending their names to us as subscribers, receive for 
themselves The Democrat each week, and a machine for some poor widow or other deserving woman, 
thus ing her the power to care for herself and family and live independent, 

E machine we send out will be PERFECT, and of the very best. 

Address all letters on business connected with the office, to C. P. SYKES, Publisher, P. 0. 
Box 5,217, New York City. 

Letters on political matters should be addressed to M. M. POMEROY, and if the writer wishes 
them to be seen only by the person to whom they are addressed, they should be marked private, 
when, if Mr. Pomeroy is not in the city, they will be forwarded to him immediately by mail, express, 
or —— messenger. 

n ordering papers, be careful to write the names of subscribers with the postoffice, county, and 
State very plain, that there Le be no mistakes in entering names or forwarding papers. 

Retail price of the paper when sold by newsdealers or newsboys, Six Cents. 

Additions can be made to clubs at $2 per year. 

&@”" SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 

In forwarding sums of money for clubs of subscribers, drafts or money orders should always be 
janes dg lost or stolen, they can be duplicated, and no financia! loss will be sustained by the parties 

ntereste 





ca. PP. SYRKES, Publisher, 
P.O. Box 5,217, New York CitY 
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LADIES , PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Speaking of the establishment of E. Burrericx & Co., the New York 
Independent of May 5, says :— 


Some idea may be gained of the success of their experiment from the circulation 
of The Metropolitan, which has guined during the past year nearly twenty thousand 
subscribers. This magazine, which is issued monthly by the firm, contains engravings 
of the various patterns, with the most minute and complete descriptions by the 
writers, The magnitude of the business can, however, be better judged by the fact 
that over one hundred and eighty persons are employed directly in designing. perfect- 
ing, and cutting patterns; and that the establishment pays in rents over twelve 
thousand dollars a year. 

Patterns are sent from this house to all parts of America, and to various parts of 
Europe. Every lady who procures one, receives with it the most minute instructions 
regarding material, and the manner of putting the garment together. Provided she 
follows these instructions, she can cut, make, and trim with the most perfect ease 
every garment she wears. The utility and economy of the process is so apparent, 
that it must at once be recognised by every lady in the country. 


The Democrat of May 18th, in an editorial, says :— 


And following the sewing machine, come our fashions-makers — Americans of 
genius, of taste, cultivated and refined. Foremost among all these is the firm of E. 
BuTTreRick & Co., whose great Fashion-Bazar at 589 Broadway, New York city, is to 
people who dress well what the Bible is to a Christian. Here this firm employs 
hundreds of ladies of taste. Ladies who make dress and the construction thereof a 
study. Ladies who by intuition and experience know how to set off the human form 
to the best advantage. And here they study styles, make combinations of colors, 
experiment and illustrate, till from all their work come the fashions which are so 
univers: uly adopte. i in this cou ntry. 

Here they get up patterns for all sorts of dresses — for the kitchen or the ball- 
room — for the christening, the bridal, or the burial. ‘They make little paper patterns 
of every article worn by qwomen or children. ‘These patterns, with cuts or pictures, 
show how the article is to be made up — how it will look — what material to make 
it of — what it will cost, and how long time will be required to make it. They tell 
how to fit any size, shape, or form, and to fit well, and what colors will blend with 
each complexion. 

Last year this firm sold over four millions of patterns, and saved to the purchasers 
millions of dollars in dress, and cost of time and money in manufacture. By them, 
any woman or girl who can read can- learn how to make her own clothes. She can 
learn how to make them to advantage. No matter what article you want, this firm 
will send you a paper pattern, telling you how to make it. 


The Homz Fournal in a recent number says 


There is nothing that a civilised being would wish to wear, that is not to be found 
in paper in this establishment, and if any man or woman doubts the possibilities of 
creating an American method of dressing, which shall make us independent of the 
foreign claimants of all‘taste, pray beg them to visit the establishment of E. 
Burrerick & Co., 589 Broadway, and they will feel assured of American independ- 
ence in the fashioning of our clothes, if in nothing else, and also, that a more artistic 
taste prevails on this than on the other side of the ocean, 


We receive many notices of a character similar to the above, by which we are 
extremely gratified. We shall be pleased to send an illustrated @atalogue of our 
patterns on receipt of stamp to pre-pay postage. 

The Catalogue contains Terms of Subscription to our Magazine, Price List, &e. 


E. BUITERICK & CO, 
589 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





—, 
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J. B. SMALLS 


Pattern & Fashion Rooms, 


645 BROADWAY, 
N. W. cor. Bleecker Street, NEW YorR EK. 


5 +o oe oe _ — 


The Leading Pear Of Our Basiness. 


First.—Our many years’ experience in the Ladies’ Pattern Busi- 
ness, enables us to select such styles as cannot fail to give satisfaction. 


Second.—Our patterns are of different sizes, enabling a large as 
well as small person to obtain a pattern that will require little or no 
variation. 
ae Third.—Each Pattern is fitted in cloth, and made to fit perfectly 
Ld AE before being offered for sale. 

. ane Se Fourth.—The information given at our Salesroom with every 
PATTERNS OF GARMENTS pattern, is worth to every lady who makes up her own Garments, 
Por Ladies, Misses, Boys & Children, twice the amount paid for the pattern. 

IN ALL AGES ABD SIZES. e E - ] d k th diffi It f 

Sets of one dozen elegantly trimmed Fifth.—( Perfect Patterns.) very a ‘a nows e umcu ty 0 
Pottoras, to incinde © Dress, Waist, procuring correct patterns at any price. We shall make a specialty 
snd Childres's Pater, $8.00 s1000 of having every pattern correct. We only ask a trial to convince 

4 12.00 a ; Es Tri at i 
$15.00. ¥q hy ty the most skeptical. 
in each Trimmed Pattern. ‘ Sixth.—(Jmportant.) Every piece of the pattern has its name 

Agencies established in every City r4 ° . ~ . ° 
and Town in the United States, on and directions for putting together, printed on each separate piece, 
very Liberal Terms, for the sale of ond all parts are properly notched and numbered, so that a child 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST, can put the pattern together without making a mistake. 














New Carpeting. New Designs. New Coloring. 


OIL CLOTHS, 


Am Hlegant Assortment. 
R. LL. KNIGHT & SON, 
No. 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
(FSpecial attention paid to orders by Mail. 
THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


a 








This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers. 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 
Subscription, $2.00 ver annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address. 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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LIPPINCOTT FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


Charles Street Avenue, 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Every facility for the acquirement of a thorough and finished English and French 
education. Especial attention given to Music and Ornamentals. Cost for Boarding 
Pupils in English Department, “$450.00 per annum. For Circulars, containing fall 
information, address the Principal, 

Rev. J. A. LIPPINOOTs: A.M 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL 


REPRESENTS 
Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, Maps, 
Gymnastic Apparatus, 
SCEXooLt FURNITONRE 


/ \y i - of several superior petes styles, and many other “ARTICLES 
L- ;/\¢ FOR EVERY SCHOOL, 


MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 





Publishers and Manufacturers, No. 14 Bond Street, New York. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, VA. 


GEN’L R. E. LEE, President. 


The next Sesssion will begin September 15th and end Fune 22d. 


EXPENSES $325 to $375. 


For particulars apply to the 


CLERK OF FACULTY, Lexington, Va. 





SHELBYVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This Institution located in the celebrated Blue Grass Region, offers superior advantages 
for the education and accomplishment of Young Ladies, at rates greatly below those of any 


Institution of the same grade in Kentucky. or Circulars and Catalogues address the 


Principal, 


Prof, W. H. STUART, Shelbyville, Ky. 
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~ McDOWELL, ROBINSON & CO. 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
No. 264 Baltimore Street, 


(Opposite HANOVER STREET,) 


BALTIMORE, 


t@~Particular Care given to filling Orders received by Mail. 











GENUINE ALPACA 
UMBRELLAS 


Warranted not to Fade. 


23 in. | 25 in. | 27 in, | 29 in. 


$2. 00/2. 50! 83, 00/53. 50 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Orders by mail with size and price, will 
- receive prompt attention. 


TAYLOR’S, 
Opposite Barnum’s Hotel. 


BOUN D VOLUME No. 1. 


The first volume of PUNCHINELLO, the new Humorous and Satirical Illustrated 

Weekly Paper, ending with No. 26, September 24, 1870. 

BOUND IN FINE CLOTH, 
will be ready for delivery on October ist, 1870, Price, $2.50. Sent post paid to any part of 
the United States on receipt of price. 

A copy of the paper for one year, from October 1st, No. 27, and the Bound Volume, (tbe 
latter prepaid), will be sent to any subscriber for $550. Three copies fot ove year, and three 
Bound Volumes, with a) extra copy of Bound Volume, to any person sending us three sub- 
scriptions for $16.50. One copy of paper for one year, with a fine chromo premium, for $4 00. 
Single copies, mailed free for 10 cents Back numbers can always be supplied, as the paper 
is electrotyped. 

Book canvassers will find this volume a very saleable book. 

Orders supplied at a very liberal discount. 

All remittances should be made in Post Office orders. 

Canvassers wanted for the paper everywhere. Address, 


PUNCHINELLO PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box No, 2783. 83 Nassau STREET, New York. 


“WILSON, COLSTON & co. 
BANEERS AND BROEERS, 
144 W. Baltimore Street, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


Special attention given to the NEGOTIATION OF LOANS, and the purchase 
and sale of SOUTHERN SECURITIES. 











THE a PIANO. 

















MANUFACTURED BY 
DOANE, WING, CUSHING & SMITH, 
A23 Broome Street, N. Y. 


Tt has des ervedly become a very popular instrument.”"— The Independent, N. Y Sept. 22, 1870. 

“Tt contains every impr yvement that goes to make a thoroughly First-( iass Piano.— Christian Union, N. ¥. 
Sept. 24, 183 0 

“It stands among the first, if not the very first, of American instruments.”—Liheral Christian, October 1, 1870. 


First Premium Ilinois State Fair, 1870. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


19 MAIDEN LANE, 
NILEW YORK. 
Importers and Dealers in 
MILITARY, MASONIC, THEATRICAL 
AND CHURCH COODS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


'GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES, 


| No. 350 W. Baltimore St., & 1, 3, 5 & 7 N. Butaw St. 


BALTIMORE. 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition 


with the best manufacturers in the country. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS, 


A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, | | 
constantly on hand. 





Business College, 
No. 8 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS 


HAS ESTABLISHED AN AGENCY FOR THE 


Carolina Life Insurance Company 


IN BALTIMORE. 


REFERENCES: 


JOHN S. GITTINGS, S. TEACKLE WALLIS, WM. T. WALTERS, | 
Dr. THOS. E. BOND, and others. 


¥ ae 
SuPrender Values Published. All Funds Invested in | 


Maryland Securtties. 


I. R. TRIB .e, E, GrIswo_p, D. C. TRIMBLE, 
Agents for Maryland, 
28: SOUTH STREET. 


| 








Lyyes & Co., Printers, Adams Express Building 





BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY are the Wholesale Amante Gar thie Bramaut<. 


